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RULES 


OF THE 

krietn for tijc ^rnmofioit ai |jcllrntc Stubics. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — • 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the pubhcation of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To coUect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. AH officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shah be ex-officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shah be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, gift, division or bonus in money unto or between 
any of its members : in the Council shall also be vested the control of all 
pubhcations issued by the Society, and the general management of aU its 

affairs and concerns The number of the Council shall pot exceed fifty. 
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5- The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, aU 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all pa5nnents ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may he signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. AU questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shaU prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shaU give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shaU 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
CouncU on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the CouncU. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Cotmcil, shaU be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Covmcil may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
CouncU shaU be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shaU be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eUgible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shaU be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shaU be eUgible for re-election. 



18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Cormcil. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 

between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. • 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council, in whose hands their election 
shall rest. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 
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30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Coimcil shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versities as Student-Associates : — 

(а) Undergraduates. 

(б) Graduates of not more than one year’s standing. 

(c) Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 
University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree. 

34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. 

35. Every Student- Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect of Books or Shdes borrowed 
from the Library. 

36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of los. 6 d. 
payable on election and on January ist of each succeeding year, with- 
out Entrance Fee. They will be entitled to receive aU the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student- Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateship . 

38. Ladies shall be ehgible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

SESSION 1924-1925 

During the past Session the following Meetings were held ; — - 

(1) October 7th, 1924, at Bedford College for Women, Professor Gilbert Murray : 

The Great Schools of Philosophy. 

(2) November 4th, at Burlington House, the President ; The Bronze Elgin Lebes. 

Sir Arthur Evans : A Signet Ring from Nestor’s Pylos and A Royal Hoard 
from Thishe in Boeotia (see J.H.S. XLV. pp. 1—75). 

(3) November 6th, at Merchant Taylors’ School, iMr. H. I. Bell : A Greek Adventurer 

in Egypt. 

(4) November 25th, at the City of London School, Mr. N. H. Baynes : The Emperor 

Julian the Apostate. 

{5) February 6th, at Westminster School, Dr. D. G. Hogarth ; The Excavator in 
the Near East. 

(6) February loth, at Burlington House, Professor Percy Gardner : New Light 

on the Art of Scopas. 

(7) March 20th, at St. Paul’s School, Dr. H. R. Hall : The Art of Crete. » 

(8) May 12th, at Burlington House, Mr. Norman Gardiner : Captain Pihkala’s 

Theory of the Pentathlon (see J.H.S. XLV. pp. 132-134). IVIiss G. Richter; 
A Neo-Attic Krater in the Metropolitan Museum of New York (see J.H.S. XLV. 
p. 201). 

(9) May 29th, at St. Paul’s School for Girls, Mr. A. J. Toynbee : Greek Life and the 

Greek Environment. 

(10) The Annu.\l Meeting was held at Burlington House on Tuesday. June 30th, 

1925, Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith, President of the Society, taking the chair. 
After it had been reported to the Meeting that no alternative nominations 
to those on the circulated list had been received, the Chairman declared the elections 
and re-elections therein proposed duly carried. 

Cordial votes of thanks were offered the Society’s auditors, Messrs. C. F. Clay 
and W. E. Macmillan. 

The Chairman then proposed the adoption of the Council’s Report. After 
comment on the Balance Sheet, and Income and Expenditure account, he pointed 
out that they were unaffected by what was at the moment the dominant fact in 
the Society’s life, namely, the move from 19 Bloomsbury Square to 50 Bedford 
Square. He described the new premises, and reported the progress of the work. 
An appeal for funds to meet the cost would be issued to members in the autumn. 
The ease with which the Society would be able to carry its new burdens would 
depend in great measure on the response to be made to the appeal. 

The adoption of the Report was seconded by Sir James Frazer and carried 
unanimously. 

The President then gave an address on recent events in the field of Hellenic 
Studies. 
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Touching on the Society’s losses during the past year, he said : — 

We have to record the recent loss of one of our most eminent honorary members, 
Mons. Jean Theophile Homolle, at the age of 76. He will always be remembered 
as the excavator both of Delos and Delphi. To excavate two such sites has, I 
imagine, fallen to the lot of no other man, for Schliemann’s diggings were of another 
kind. HomoUe was abroad as a student of the Schools of Rome and Athens 
between 1874-8, and began work at Delos in 1877. Then followed twelve years of 
teaching at Nancy and Paris. In 1891 he became Director of the School at Athens 
(holding the post till 1904), and at the same time was elected one of our honorary 
members. In the following year he began work at Delphi. In 1904 he was made 
Director of the National Museums, but his Directorship was, I think, chiefly marked 
by an occurrence of that which is the terror of every Museum curator — I mean 
the coincidence of an audacious thief, and a wardership grown careless through 
long immunity. The result was the temporary loss of the Leonardo picture. This 
was followed by another year at the School at Athens, and a return to Paris, as 
Ad mini strator-General of the Bibhothdque Nationale from 1913, and through the 
years of the war, until last year. His activities in Delos and Delphi find mention 
in our Journal from beginning to end. In the first article in the Journal, Jebb’s 
brilhant account of Delos, he mentions (p. 11) : ‘It was in the summer of 1878 — 
the second year of M. HomoUe’s researches — that I enjoyed the advantage of 
seeing the excavations on Cynthus and on the plain, under his kind and instructive 
guidance.’ In the Partwhich reached your hands a fortnight ago, Mr. Tod records 
a contribution from him to the Comptes Rendus on the Delphic inscriptions of the 
Cleobis and Biton bases. 

Another Honorary Member whom we have lost during the year is Mr. J. C. 
Hoppin, who only occupied that position for the last few months of his hfe. As 
a young man he had taken part in Sir C. Walston’s excavations at the Argive 
Heraeum. In later years he was chiefly occupied with the publication of signed 
vases. 

Sir Adolphus William Ward, Master of Peterhouse, was one of our original 
Members. His work for many years past had been as a historian of recent times 
and of modem hterature, but nearly sixty years ago he began his literary career 
with a translation in five volumes of Curtius’s History of Greece. 

Lord Abercromby was another of the dwindling band of original Members. 
He was a distinguished antiquary and folk-lorist, and an ex-President of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, bnt I do not think that he did work in the Hellenic 
province. 

Mr. John Arthur Platt had been Professor of Greek at University College since 
1894, and was a distinguished scholar on the Hterary side of Greek study. He 
was one of those who joined the Society in its early days as a Cambridge under- 
graduate. 

The fame of Lord Milner was won on other fields than ours. His distinction 
as a statesman and administrator overshadowed his earlier career as a classical 
scholar at Balhol and New College. But he joined the Society in its first year — 
though not strictly speaking an original Member — and continued a Member to 
the last, and died as Chancellor Designate of the University of Oxford. 

Baron Frederick von Hiigel joined us in 1884. He was very well known as a 
leader of Roman Catholic thought — according to his own definition of his purpose 
he worked at Greek and Hebrew ; devoted his life to historical criticism as applied 
to biblical documents, to psychology and philosophy as applied to religious experi- 
ence, and to the consohdation of such studies amongst his fellow Roman Catholics.' 

Mr. R. B. Seager was a weU-known Cretan excavator, and his work was not 
yet finished. He may be said to have died on the field. He embarked at Alexandria 
for Candia this spring, was taken dangerously Ul with a brain attack while at sea, 
and died within a few hours of reaching Candia. 
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Prof. Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt was another Member of long standing — 
nearly forty years. Starting as a classical scholar of Cains, he was able to study 
Greek science from a professional standpoint as well as that of a scholar, and 
he was the author of Greek Medicine in Rome, and works on similar subjects, always 
retaining an active sympathy with classical study. 

It is only now that we have to deplore the death of Mr. A. D. Godley, Public 
Orator of the University of Oxford. 

Mr. AUan Marquand became a life Member in 1886, and was long a leading 
figure amongst American archaeologists. He was still an Associate Editor of the 
American Journal of Archaeology at the time of his death, in September last, at the 
age of 71. 

Besides those whom I have mentioned, we have to deplore the deaths of 
Mr. H. G. Evelyn-White, Miss V. M. Goodwin, Mrs. George Frederick Hill, Mr. 
Reginald Hughes, Mrs. Percy Ogden, Mr. T. H. Orpen, Mr. H. W. Rigg, Mr. Ernest 
Schuster, Miss A. B. Thompson. 

The speaker then dealt with three works of international scope, now in course 
of publication. 

(1) The Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum is pubEshed under the general 
direction of Mr. J. J. E. Hondius of Leyden, assisted by a Committee of scholars, 
including Mr. Marcus Tod. It corresponds roughly in character with Cagnat’s 
L’annee Epigraphique for the Latin inscriptions — that is to say, it collects texts 
of inscriptions from an immense variety of sources to which few persons, if any, 
would have easy access, in their entirety. Like every collection of the kind, it 
contains a not unamusing medley of the weighty and the trivial. 

(2) The new edition of Liddell and Scott, by Prof. Stuart Jones, assisted by 
Mr. Roderick McKenzie, began to appear in March of this year, with Part One, 

A. — avoffa'ira, being just one-tenth of the old volume. [A page of the reidsed copy 
as sent to the printers was thrown on the screen, and commented on. It was 
shown to contain four new words, besides other improvements.] » 

(3) The Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 

Proposals for a simultaneous publication of their vase collections by the 
different Museums were laid by M. Edmond Pottier of the Louvre before the Union 
Academique Internationale, whose seat is at Brussels. M. Pottier was impressed 
with the fact that the number of vases published graphically was in reality small 
in proportion to their total number. On the other hand, slight study was needed 
to prove that a publication in Corpus form would meet with insuperable difficulties 
and delays. The method adopted was that of simultaneous publication according 
to a uniform scheme by all the museums and collectors whose co-operation could 
be'obtained. While the general format and methods were to be uniform, considerable 
local freedom was conceded. On these lines publication has begun. 

At the Meeting of the Union which was held in the spring at Brussels, M. Pottier 
could report that eight parts had been completed, three for the Louvre, one for 
Copenhagen, one for the British Museum, one for the Museo della Villa Giulia, 
one for Compidgne, one for Brussels, and ten parts were in preparation. It will 
be seen that, working upon this principle of independent but simultaneous publi- 
cation, a very large number of subjects has already been published, and even if 
the scheme now fell through, useful work will have been done. 

[A page of the British Museum fascicule with some of its Panathenaic Vases 
and a page of Louvre Vases was thrown on the screen to explain a difference of 
treatment which was much discussed at Brussels under the name of Silhouettage.] 
Liberty has been given to the individual editors to decide whether a group of vases 
should be photographed with its background and surroundings or without. 
M. Pottier favours the latter course, and the British Museum has preferred the 
former. The ideal aimed at is to arrange that the picture taken at the outset 
shall be as far as possible that which is finally published. Only in that way, it is 
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maintained, is a vase shown in suitable environment as a real object, with delicate 
outlines melting it may be into the background. In the alternative plan a more or 
less accomplished draughtsman must paint out the background of vase. It is no 
longer possible to see which subjects were taken in a group and their diverse 
perspectives become embarrassing. 

Turning to work in the field, the speaker touched on a Bronze Apollo, recently 
reported from Pompei, and said to be attributed by the sanguine hopes of the 
finders to the fifth century b.c. 

A Greek bronze, drawn up from the sea near Marathon by refugee fishermen, 
appears to be a protot5?pe of the group of young Satyrs from Castel Gandolfo. 
Three of these are at Dresden, the fourth was acquired by exchange for the British 
Museum. Some years since the late Mr. Hugh Evelyn White published the type, 
in combination with a Dionysos, as a Praxitelean group (J.H.S. XXIX. p. 257). 
If the bronze is found to be, in fact, of the type cited, it is an example of how the 
Graeco-Roman copy of our Museums is more sophisticated and more conventional 
than the earlier Greek work. 

The fragment of a Greek warrior, lately found by the British School at Athens 
in their Sparta excavations, was also shown by the kindness of the School authorities. 
The figure appears to be a part of a large group of combatants, of the early part 
of the fifth century b.c. Its full publication by the British School would be awaited 
with interest. 

At Gyrene the Italians have been actively engaged, and have cleared the 
central area of the capitol and agora. It is only necessary to compare the plans 
and views communicated to the Illustrated London News of May i6th by Halbherr 
and the Italian Colonial Department with those of Smith and Porcher in 1861 
to see what a revolution has been made on the site. The central part has been 
fully cleared of sand, and the principal buildings round the agora have been fully 
revealed. Gyrene, which gave so rich a spoil to Murdoch Smith and Porcher, has 
again given a gallery of sculpture to the Italians. 

Excavations have also been in progress at ApoUonia, the seaport of Gyrene, 
where the columns of a great basilica have been re-erected. It is also a ma tter of 
common knowledge that the Italians have been finding sculpture and other objects 
at Lebda (or Leptis) in the province of Italian Libya. 

Leptis Magna was the native town of the Emperor Septimius Severus, and 
owed most of its buildings to his munificence. They are therefore of the late Empire, 
at the turn of the second and third centuries. In particular, he built a palace, 
and dedicated it Fortunae suae. 

The reason, however, for touching on Lebda when little material, photographed 
in situ, can be thrown on the screen is that attention should be called to the fact 
that work bearing on the antiquities of Lebda is calling out to be done on a much 
more agreeable and accessible site. 

About a year since a question reached the British Museum, through Gonsular 
channels, as to a collection of Lebda fragments, described in Admiral Smyth’s 
M editerranean . 

That distinguished officer obtained leave in 1816 to visit Lebda, there to 
examine some ancient architectural relics, which the Bashaw, at the instance of 
our Gonsul-General, Golonel Warrington, had recently offered for the acceptance 
of our Prince Regent. He described the site as one of extraordinary w'ealth, in 
respect of its remains— with about eighty complete shafts of columns of marble, 
granite and porphyry, ready to be removed without excavation, together with 
large blocks of entablature, cornice, and architrave. 

In the autumn of that year it was arranged for Smyth to undertake the 
embarkation of the ruins. 

There was a delay of some months, and active destruction. In November 1817 
the store-ship Weymouth was sent to Lebda, and was embarking antiquities for a 
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month at the rate of at least sixty tons a day, with inscriptions and some 
sculpture. 

On consideration, it appeared that this cargo could only be ‘ the Ruins ’ at 
Virginia Water, a conclusion which was confirmed by a visit to the site, and note 
of the inscriptions subsequently found to be duly recorded in C.I.L. VIII. But 
one bilingual, seen by Gesenius at Virginia Water in 1825, where it had been placed 
by William IV, is now in the British Museum. [Views of the ruins at Virginia 
Water were exhibited.] 

How far the ruins in their present form are authentic needs careful study. 
But if the antiquities of Lebda are becoming, as seems to be the case, a subject of 
serious inquiry, a well-equipped exploring expedition should start from Waterloo 
— -or perhaps from the adjacent Holloway College — for the purpose of making a 
thorough examination. 

After expressions of appreciation of the President’s address the proceedings 
terminated. 
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SUPPLEMENT NO. II. 

TO THE 

SUBJECT CATALOGUE* OF THE JOINT LIBRARY 

APPARATUS, ETC. 

Periodicals 

Arehaeologia. Vok. 38^2. 12 X 10 in. 1860-68. 

Index to vols. 1-50. 12 X 10 in. pp. 806. 1889. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vols. 

11-32. ' 9 X 5|- in. 1885-1914. 

General index of vols. 1-20, second series. 9 X 5f in. 1908. 

Arehaeologia Cambrensis : the Journal of the Cambrian Archae- 
ological Association. From vol. 77 (1922). 

8f X 51 in. Ill Progress. 

Bude, Bulletin de I’Association Guillaume Bude. From vol. 1 (1923). 

8 X 5| in. Paris. In Progress. 

Dorpat. Acta et commentationes universitatis Dorpatensis. B. 
Humaniora, v. 

9J X 64 in. pp. 339. Tartu (Esthonia). 1924. 
Goettingische gelehrte Anzeigen. From Jahrg. 183 (1921). 

lOJ X 6| in. Berlin. In Progress. 
New York. The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. From vol. 19 (1924). 

X 6| in. New York. In Progress. 
Toronto, Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
December, 1923 and May, 1925. 

9J X 6| in. pp. 15 (each part). Toronto. 1923, 5. 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine. From 
vol. 30 (1899). 9 X 5i in. Devizes. In Progress. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Journal. From Part 107 (1923). 

9| X 6i in. In, Progress. 

Collected Essays 

Satura Berolinensis : Festgabe der alten Herren zum 50 jahrigen 
Bestehen des akademischen philologischen Vereins an der 
Universitat Berlin. 

91 X 61 in. pp. 96. Berlin. 1924. 
Schlumberger (G.) Melanges offerts a M. Gustave Schlumberger a 
I'occasion du quatre-vingtieme anniversaire de sa naissance. 
2 vols. 11 X 9 in, pp. .xx.xi -f 577. Paris. 1924. 

* The CataloEiie (published 1924) is sold to members at the reduced price of 
7.S. 6(f. (by pof-t 8.5. bd.) 

This and other supplements are sold at fid. each. 

.Address : The Assistant Librarian, Hellenic and Roman Societies, 50 Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1. 
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Classical Study 

Bursian (C.) Gesctichte der classischen Philologie in Deutschland. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 1269. Munich and Leipsic. 1883. 
Kenyon (F. G.) The testimony of the nations to the value of classical 
studies. 8J X 5|- in. pp. 24. 1925. 


Athens. OlKONOMOS (G. P.) “EK^evis TTept Ttuc Kara to ctos 1924 vtto 
Tr)^ 'Ap^aioXoyiKrjs 'Eratpefas TtirpaypLevtov. 

94 X 6f in, pp. 17. Athens. 1925. 
British Museum. The Lives of the Founders of the British Museum, 
by E. Edwards. 2 vols. 

9 X 6 in. pp. X + 780. 1870, 
Leeds, A short account of the growth of the University of. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 31. 1924. 

Rome. Eepertorio Universale delle opere dell’ Institute Archeologico, 
1874-1885 [with supplement], 

9 X 6 in. pp. 190. Rome. 1888. 

Biographies. 

Haverfield (F. J.) Bosanquet (R. C.) Francis John Haverfield. 
[Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd series, vol. 17]. 

8| X 7 in. pp. 7. Kendal. 1920. 
Robert (C.) Karo (G.) Carl Robert zum Gedaechtnis. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 82. Halle. 1922. 

Uelichs (H. L.) Notice of G. Karo’s Memoir on Carl Robert. 

• 9 X 6 in. pp. 5. [S.i.E.Z*.] 

CLASSICAL AUTHORS 

Greek Collected Works 

Alexandrine Poetry. Collectanea Alexandrina. Ed. J. U. Powell. 

9 X 5| in. pp. XX + 263. Oxford. 1925. 
Id. Another copy. 

Erotici Scriptores Graeci. Ed. R. Hercher. 2 vols. 

7 X 44 in. pp. Ixiv + 506 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 1858-9. 
Rhetores Graeci. Ed. L. Spengel. 3 vols. 

7 X 4J in. pp. XXX + 523 (av, per vol.). Leipsic. 1853-6. 
Scenici. Nauck (A.) Tragicae dictionis index spectans ad tragicorum 
graecorum fragmenta. 

94 X 64 in. pp. xxxii + 738. St. Petersburg. 1892. 
Greek Authors 

Aeschylus. Tragoediae. Ed. W. Dindorf. [Teubner.] 

74 X 4| in. pp. 282. Leipsic. 1850. 

[Association Guillaume Bude.] 

2. Agamemnon — ^Les Choephores — Les Eumenides. Edited and 
translated into French by P. Mazon. 

8 X 54 in. pp. 364. Paris. 1925. 

Hoeexle (E. S.) Choric songs from Aeschylus. 

X 5| in. pp. 87. Oxford. 1925. 
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Aeschylus. Smyth (H. W.) Aeschylean Tragedy. 

9 X 6j in. pp. 234. Berkeley, California. 1924. 
AppianUS. Historia romana. Ed. I. Bekker. 2 vols. 

5 X 7j in. pp. vi + 469 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 1853. 
Aristarchus. Lehes (K.) De Aristarchi studiis Homericis. 

8f X 5J in. pp. viii + 485. Leipsic. 1865. 
Aristophanes. With the English translation of B. B. Rogers. 3 vols. 
vol. i. Acharnians, Clouds, Knights, Wasps, 
vol. ii. Peace, Birds, Frogs. 

vol. iii. Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazusae, Ecclesiazusae, Plutus. 
[Loeb Classical Library.] 

6J X 4| in. pp. 500 (av. per vol.). 1924. 

vol. ii. Les Guepes — La Pais. Teste etabli par V. Coulon. 

Traduit par H. Tan Daele. [Association GuiUaume Bude.] 
8 X 5| in. pp. xiv + 156 leaves. Paris. 1924. 

Loed (L. E.) Aristophanes, his plays and influence. 

7| X 5 in. 2 copies, pp. 183. 1925. 

Walkee (E. J.) An essay on the date of Aristophanes’ Eecle- 

siazusae viewed in the light both of Greek History and of 
the Aristophanic Catalogue. 

10 X 6J in. pp. 52. Monaco. 1925. 
Aristotle. Fragmenta. Ed. V. Rose. 

7J X 5| in. pp. 462. Leipsic. 1886. 

Translated into English under the editorship of W. D. Ross. 

9. Ethica Nicomachaea. Ed. W. D. Ross, 1925. 

11. Rhetorica. Ed. W. Rhys Roberts. 

De rhetorica ad Alexandrum. Ed. E. S. Forster. 

De poetica. Ed. I. Bywater. 1924. 

Constitution of Athens. German translation by G. Kaibel and 

A. Kiessling. 7^ X 5 in. pp. 108. Strasbourg. 1891. 

De repubhca libri VIII. Ex recensione I. Bekkeri. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 232. Oxford. [1925.] 
Metaphysics. A revised text with introduction and com- 
mentary by W. D. Ross. 2 vols. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 350 (av. per vol.). Oxford. 1924. 

Geote (G.) Aristotle. Edd. A. Bain and G. C. Robertson. 

9 X 5 J in. pp. xiii -f 681. 1883. 

Bueset (J.) Aristotle. [Proceedings of the British Academy, 

vol. xi.] 9| X 6i in. pp. 18. 1924 . 

Loeimee (W. L.) Some notes on the text of Pseudo-Aristotle 

“ De Mundo.” 

84 X 54 in. pp. ix -f 148. Oxford. 1925 . 

Stocks (J. L.) Aristotelianism. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 165. 1925 . 

Id. Another copy. 

Theilee (W.) Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrach- 

tung bis auf Aristoteles. 

94 X 6 in. pp. ix -t- 104. Zurich and Leipsic. 1925. 
Aurelius, Marcus. Pensees. Edited and translated into French by 
A. I. Trannoy. [Association Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 54 in. pp. XXV -f 145 leaves. Paris. 1925. 
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Demosthenes. Vol. ii. Sur la pais — seconde Philippique — sur I’Halo- 
nerfee — sur les affaires de la Chersonese — troisieme Philip- 
pique — quatrieme PhUippique lettre de Philippe — reponse 
a Philippe — sur le traite avec Alexandre. Edited and 
translated into French by M. Croiset. [Association Guil- 
laume Bude.] 8 X in. pp. 322. Paris. 1925. 

Against Androtion and against Timocrates. Ed. W. Wayte. 

7f X 5| in. pp. hv -h 264. Cambridge, 1882. 

Dio Cassius. Eoman History, vol. vii. With an English translation 
by E. Cary. [Loeb Classical Library.] 

6| X 4J in. pp. 449. 1924. 

Erotianus. Nachmanson (E.) Une isopsephie onomatologique. [An 
explanation of the name Erotianus] Melanges de philologie 
qfferts d M. Johan Vising, April 10 X 7f in. pp. 7. 

Euripides. Ed. F. A. Paley. 3 vols. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xl -j- 600 (av. per vol.). 1872-1880. 

— Tome iv. Les Troyennes — ^Iphigenie en Tauride — Electee. 

Edited and translated into French by L. Parmentier and 
H. Gregoire. [Association Guillaume Bude.] 

7| X 5 in. pp. 432. Paris. 1925. 

Helena. Translated by J. T. Sheppard. 

7i X 5 in. pp. viii -f- 50. Cambridge. 1925. 

Newhall (J. P.) The lyric portions of two dramas of Euripides, 

Iphigenia at Auhs, and Iphigenia among the Taurians, 
set to music. 

10^ X 6| in. pp. 49. Boston, Mass., 1924. 

Gulen. Nachmansox (E.) Ein neuplatonischer Galenkommentar auf 
Papyrus. 9J X 6J in. pp. 17. Goteborg. 1925. 

Gregorius. De dialectis. 

8J X 5J in. pp. xhv -{- 347. Leyden. 1766. 

Heraclitus. Bise (P.) La politique d’Herachte d’Ephese. 

9 X 54 in. pp. 281. Paris. 1925. 

Id. Another copy. 

Hermetica. The ancient Greek and Latin writings which contain 
rehgious or philosophic teachings ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. Edited with Enghsh translation and notes 
by Walter Scott. 

vol. i. Introduction. Texts and translation. 

Id. Another copy. 

vol. ii. Notes on the Corpus Hermeticum, by W. Scott. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 515 (av. per vol.). Oxford. 1924-5. 

Id. Another copy. 

Herodian. Ab excessu divi Marci hbri octo. Ed. I. Bekker. 

7 X 4j in. pp. vi -f 216. Leipsic. 1854. 

Hesiod. Les travaux et les jours. Ed. P. Mazon. 

10 X 6| in. pp. xi -f 160. Paris. 1914. 

Homer. The Iliad and Odyssey, translated by W. Sotheby. 4 vols. 

9 X 5J in. pp. 350 (av. per vol.). 1834. 

The Iliad. With an English translation by A. T. Murray. 

2 vols. [Loeb Classical Library.] 

6J X 4^ in. pp. ix -f 612 (av. per vol.). 1924-5. 



Homer. L'Odyssee. Tome I : chants i-vii. Edited and translated 
into French by V. Berard. [Association Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 5 in. pp. xl + 199 leaves. Paris. 1924. 
Allen (T. W.) Homer : the origins, and the transmissions. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 357. Oxford. 1924. 
Beeaed (V.) Introduction a I'Odyssee. Tome i. L’epos 

homerique : le poeme represente. [Association Guillaume 
Bude.] 8 X 5 in. pp. 459. Paris. 1924. 

Bolling (G. iVI.) The external e\ddence for interpolation in 

Homer. 91 X 61- in. pp. xii 259. Oxford. 1925, 
Id. Another copy. 

Dahjis (R.) Bias und Achilleis ; Untersuchungen iiber die 

komposition der Bias. 

91 X 61- in. pp. 80. Berlin. 1924. 

Gennadius (.J.) Dr. Johnson and Homer. 

81 X 51 in. pp. 39. 1924. 

Maegoliouth (D. S.) The colophons of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

7J X 5 in. pp. 21. Oxford. 1925. 

Scott (J. A.) Homer and his influence. 

X 5 in. pp. 169. 

Id. Another copy. 1925. 

Hyperides. Oration against Demosthenes. Ed. Ch. Babington. 

11^ X 8J in. pp. xxxii + 2 + 84. 

London and Cambridge. 1850. 

Isocrates. Philippe et lettres a Philippe, a Alexandre et a Antipatros. 
Edited and translated into French by G. Mathieu. 

10 X 6J in. pp. 168. Paris. 1924. 
Julian. L’Empereur Julien. Oeuvres completes, i (2). Lettres et 

fragments. Texte re^ et traduit par J. Bidez. [Associa- 
tion Guillaume Bude]. 

8 X 5 in. pp. xxiv + 257 leaves. Paris. 1924. 

Lucian, vol. iv. Edited and translated by A. M. Harmon. [Loeb 
Classical Library.] 6j X 41 in. pp. 422. 1925. 

Menander. Das Schiedsgericht (Epitrepontes) erklart von U. v. 
WUamowitz-MoeUendorS. 

9^ X 61 in. pp. vii + 219. Berhn. 1925. 

Philostratus. Lindst.am (S.) Die Phdostratos Kommentare und die 
lloschopulossylloga. 

9g X 61 in. pp. 12. Goteborg. 1925. 

PhrynichUS. Eclogae nominum et verborum atticorum. Ed. C. A. 

Lobeck. 81 X 5J in. pp. lxxx+341. Leipsic. 1820. 
Pindar. Deachmann (A. B.) Isaac Tzetzae de metris pindaricis com- 
mentarius. 9-1 X 6 in. pp. 129. Copenhagen. 1925. 

Plato. The Dialogues of Plato translated into English with analyses 
and introductions by B. Jowett. 5 vols. 3rd edition. 

9^ X 6J in. pp. cii + 576 (av. per vol.). Oxford. 1925. 

vol. iv. Laches, Protagoras — Meno — Euthydemus. With an 

English translation by W. R. M. Lamb. [Loeb Classical 
Library.] 6f X 4J in. pp. xx + 508. 1924. 
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Plato. The Statesman — ^Philebus. Edited and translated by H. N. 
Eowler. 

Ion. Edited and translated by W. E. M. Lamb. [Loeb 
Classical Library.] 6f X in. pp. 563. 1925. 

— Oeuvres completes, viii (3). Le Sophiste. Edited and trans- 

lated into French by A. Dies. [Association GuiUaume 
Bude.] 7f X 5 in. pp. 224. Paris. 1925. 

X. Timee — Critias. Edited and translated into French by A. 

Eivaud. [Association Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 5| in. 120 leaves. Paris. 1925. 
Dialegs. Carmides — Lisis — Protagoras. Edited and translated 

mto Catalan by J. Crexells. 

8f X 5f in. pp. 148. Barcelona. 1925. 

Thirteen Epistles of Plato. Introduction, translation and notes 

by L. A. Post. 7 X 5 in. pp. 167. Oxford. 1925. 

Kuo. Supplementary Publications. 17. (N.S. 4). Der Agrar- 

staat in Platons Gesetzen. J. Bisinger. 

9J X 6J in. pp. viii -}- 121. Leipsic. 1925. 

Taylor (A. E.) Platonism and its influence. 

7| X in. pp. ix -f 153. 1925. 

Id. Another copy. 

Plotinus. Opera. Ed. A. Kirchhofi. [Teubner Text.] 

7 X 5 in. pp. xlii -f- 432. Leipsic. 1856. 

vol. ii. Psychic and physical treatises ; comprising the second 

and third Enneads. Translated by S. Mackenna. 

11 X 8 in. pp. 246. 1921. 

vol. iii. On the nature of the soul, being the fourth Ennead. 

Translated by S; Mackenna. 

10 X 7| in. pp. 158. 1924. 

Enneades iii. Edited and translated into French by E. 

Brehier. [Association GuiUaume Bude.] 

8 X 5| in. pp. 320. Paris. 1925. 
Plutarch. Lives, translated with notes and a life of Plutarch by 

J. Langhome and W. Langhorne. 

9 X 5| in. pp. xxiv -f 748. 1868. 
The Eoman Questions. A new translation with introductory 

essays and a running commentary. By H. J. Eose. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 220. Oxford. 1924. 

Id. Another copy. 

Polybius. The Histories, vol. iv. Edited and translated by W. E. 
Baton. [Loeb Classical Library.] 

6| X 4i in. pp. 563. 1925. 

Porphyrius. Porphyrii phUosophi platonici opuscula tria. Ed. A. 
Nauck. [Teubner.] 

7 X 4| in. pp. xhv -f 223. Leipsic. 1860. 
Procopius Caesariensis . Anecdota. Ed. M. Krascheninnikov. 

lO xefin. pp. Ixxiv -f 203. lurievi. [ = Dorpat.] 1899. 
With an English translation by H. B. Dewing, vol. iv. [Loeb 
Classical Library.] 6|- x 4| in. pp. 490. 1924. 

Sappho. 2An$OY2 MEAH. The fragments of the lyrical poems of 
Sappho. Ed. E. Lobel. 

9 X 6 in. pp. Ixxviii + 80. Oxford. 1921. 




Sappho. Ttie Songs of Sappho. Edited and translated by M. M. Miller 
and D. M. Robinson. 

X 7 in. pp. xiv + 436. Lexington, Kentucky. 1925. 

Robixsox (D. M.) Sappho and her influence. 

7-2- X 5^ in. pp. 272. 1925. 

Id. Another copy. 

Sophocles. The Antigone. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 

8 X 51 in. pp. 62. 1924. 

Strabo. The Geography of Strabo. With an English translation by 
H. L. Jones, vol. iii. [Loeb Classical Library.] 

6| X 41- in. pp. 397. 1924. 
Thucydides. History. Ed. C. Hude. 2 vols. 

6| X 4-J in. pp. iv 400 (av. per vol.). 

Leipsic. 1901—13. 

Xenophon. Scripta minora. Edited and translated by E. C. Marchant. 
[Loeb Classical Library.] 

X 41 in. pp. xlvi -h 463. 1925. 

Memorabilia. Ed. C. Riba. [Greek text with notes in Catalan,] 

9 X 5| in. pp. iv -j- 135. Barcelona. 1925. 
Zosimus. Historiae, graece et latine. Ed. J. F. Reitemeier. 

81 X 5 in. pp. xxxviii -f 648. Leipsic. 1784. 


Latin Authors 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae. With an English translation by 
D. Magie, II. [Loeb Classical Library.] 

6J X 41 in. pp. xliv 485. 1924. 


Ambrose, Saint. Sancti Ambrosii oratio de obitu Theodosii. Edited 
and translated by Sister M. D. Mannix. 

91 X 61 in. pp. xy 166. Washington, D.C. 1925. 
Anmianus. Klio. Supplementary Publications. 16. Zur Ge- 
schichtschreibung und Weltanschauung des Ammianus 
MarceUinus. 91 X 61 in. pp. 106. Leipsic. 1923. 
Augustin, Saint. Confessions i-viii. Edited and translated into 
French by P. de Labriolle. [Association Guillaume Bude.] 
7§ X 5 in. pp. 4.32. Paris. 1925. 
AurelianuS. Ilbebg (J.) Vorlaufiges zu Caelius Aurelianus. [Sachs. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaft. Philol.-hist. Klasse 77 (1).] 

8| X 6 in. pp. 18. Leipsic. 1925. 
Avienus. Ora maritima. Fasc. 1. Ed. A. Schulten. 

8| X 5f in. pp. 138. Barcelona and Berhn. 1922. 
Catullus. The Poems of CatuUus done into English verse by H. 
Macnaghten. 

7 X 41 in. pp. viii 157. Cambridge. 1925. 
Carmen Ixiv. A prothalamium for Peleus and Thetis. Trans- 
lated by C. P. L. Dennis. 71 X 5 in. pp. 18. 1925. 

Duckett {E. S.) Catullus in English Poetry. 

9 X 6 in. pp. vii 119. Northampton, Mass. 1925. 
Celsus. A. Comelii Celsi de medicina libri octo. Ed. C. Daremberg. 

7J X 4| in. pp. xlviii 405. Leipsic. 1859. 
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Cicero. De Finibus i, ii, Ed. J. S. Reid. 

8| X 5| in. pp. viii 239. Cambridge. 1925. 

Id. Another copy. 

Cyprian, Saint. Saint Cyprien. Correspondance i. Texte etabli et 
traduit par le cbanoine Bayard. [Association Guillaume 
Bude.] 8 X in. pp. Iv -J- 100 leaves. Paris. 1925. 

Ennius. The Annals of Quintus Ennius. Ed. E. M. Steuart. 

8 X 5J in. pp. ix + 246. Cambridge. 1925. 

Frontinus. The stratagems and the aqueducts of Rome. With an 
English translation by C. E. Bennett. [Loeb Classical 
Library.] 6f X 4| in. pp. xl -f- 484. 1925. 

Gaza (Theodore) De Fato. Edited and translated by J. W. Taylor. 

9f X 6| in. pp. 29. Toronto. 1925. 

Geraldini, Antonio. The Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini. Edited, 
with introduction and notes by W. P. Mustard. 

X 5 in. pp. 84. Baltimore. 1924. 

Horace. Witte (K.) Der satirendichter Horaz. 

9J X 6 in. pp. 39. Erlangen. 1923. 

Lucan. Pharsaha. Translated into English prose by H. T. Riley. 

7| X 4i in. pp. xi + 427. 1903. 

Lucretius. De rerum natura. With an English translation by 
W. H. D. Rouse. [Loeb Classical Library.] 

6J X 4J in. pp. xix + 538. 1924. 

De rerum natura. i. Books 1 and 2. Commentaire exegMique 

et critique. By A. Ernont and L. Robin. [Association 
Guillaume Bude.] 7J X 5 in. pp. 384. Paris. 1925. 

Martial. Epigrams, Translations and imitations by A. L. Francis 
and H. F. Tatum. 

5^ X 8 in. pp. \Tii + 245. Cambridge. 1924. 

The Twelve Books of Epigrams. Translated by J. A. Pott and 

F. A. Wright. 9 X 6 in. pp. xiv + 402. [1925.] 

Petronius. The Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius together with 
Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis and a selection of Pompeian 
inscriptions. Ed. W. B, Sedgwick. 

7| X 5 in. pp. 146. Oxford. 1925. 

Plautus. Comoediae. Ed. A. Fleckeisen. 

Is X 4| in. pp. XXX + 604. Leipsic. 1850. 

Pseudo-Plautus. Le prix des anes (asinaria). Edited 

and translated into French by L. Havet and A. Frete. 
[Association Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 5| in. pp. Lsii -f 118 leaves. Paris. 1925. 

Pliny. Epistularum hbri novem — ^Epistularum ad Trajanum liber 
panegyricus. Ed. H. Eeil. 

7 X 4J in. pp. xxii -f 314. Leipsic. 1853. 

Select lettera of Pliny the Yoimger. Edd. A. J. Church and 

W. J. Brodribb. 7f X SJ in. pp. xv -f 276. 1872. 

Seneca. Tragedies, i. Hercule furieux — les Troyennes— Les Pheni- 
ciennes — ^Medee — Phedre. Texte etabli et traduit par L. 
Herrmann. [Association Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 5| in. pp. xvi + 226. Paris. 1924. 

' Briefe an Lucilius. ii. German translation and notes by 0. 
Apelt. 7| X 5 in. pp. viii 364. Leipsic. 1924. 
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Suetonius. De grammatieis et rhetoribus. Ed. E. P. Robinson. 

10 X 6| in. pp. 80. Paris. 1925. 
Tacitus. Annals. Ed. H. Furneaux. 2 vols. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 650 (av. per vol.). Oxford. 1884-91. 

Annales xiii-xvi. Edited and translated into French by 

H. Goelzer. [Association Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 5J in. pp. 362. Paris. 1925. 

Pilch (S.) De Taciti apud Polonos notitia saeculis xv-xvii. 

[Ex comment, philolog. Eos xxviii. 1925.] 

8| X 6 in. pp. 30. Leopolis. 1925. 
Velleius (M. Paterculus) Historia romana. Ed. F. Haase. [Teub- 
ner text.] 7 x 4| in. pp. vi + 24. Leipsic. 1851. 
Virgil. Opera. Ed. J. Conington. 3 vols. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xxxui + 500 {av. per vol.). 1865-75. 

Bucoliques. Edited and translated into French by H. Goelzer. 

[Association Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 5J in. pp. 178. Paris. 1925. 

Shipley (F. \V.) Virgil's Verse Technique. [Washington 

University Studies, vol. xii. Humanistic Series, Xo. 1.] 

11 X 7J in. pp. 36. Washington. 1924. 
Vitruvius. Sackcr (W.) Vitruv und die Poliorketiker — ^Vitruv und 
die christliche Antike. Bautechnisches aus der Literatur des 
Altertums. lO-J x 7^ in. pp. x+191. Berlin. 1925. 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE 

Liddell (H . G.) and Scott (R.) A Greek-English Lexicon. A new 
edition revised and augmented throughout by H. Stuart 
Jones. Part I. A. — W-s-o/Saivo). 

12 X 9 in. pp. xliv + 192. Oxford. 1925. 


Laurand (L.) Manuel des etudes grecques et latines. Fasc. 3. 
Grammaire historique grecque. 3rd ed. 
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Ilx8|m. pp. 36. 1881. 

Bradwell. Taylor (M. V.) The Roman Fort in the parish of Brad- 
well-juxta-mare. [Transactions of the Essex Archaeol. 
Soc., 17 (3).] 9 X 5J in. pp. 5. [x.d.] 

Chesterford. Neville (R. C.) Antiqua explorata : being the result 
of excavations in and about Chesterford. 

9 X 51 in. pp. 51. Saffron Walden. 1847. 

Chichester. Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Irel.and. Report of the transactions of the annual meeting, 
held at Chichester, July, 1853. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 120. 1856. 

Colchester. The Colchester Museum of local Antiquities ; report of 
the Museum and Muniment Committee for the vear ended 
March 31, 1924. 8vo. Colchester. 1924. 

Croydon. Anderson (J. C.) Croydon : Pre-historic and Roman. 

114 X 71 in. pp. 72. 1874. 

Devon. Shortt (W. T. P.) Collectanea curiosa antiqua Dunmonia ; 
or an essay on some Druidical remains in Devon. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 96. Exeter and London. 

Flint. Atkinson (D.) and T.aylor (M. V.) Flint Excavation Report ; 

being an account of some trial trenches dug at Pentre, 
September, 1923. [Flintshire Historical Society. 10(1).] 

9 X 5J in. pp. 23. Prestatyn. 1924. 

Petch (J. A.) and Taylor (M. V.) Report on the E.xcavations 

carried out at Pentre. Flint, during September, 1924. 
[Flintshire Historical Society, 10 (2).] 

9 X 5j in. pp. 29. Hawarden. 1925. 
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Taylor (M. Y.) Eoman Flintshire. [Flintshire Historical 

Society’s Journal, 9.] 

X 5| in. pp. 39. Chester. 1922. 

Folkestone. Wixbolt (S. E.) Roman Villa Site, East CliS, Folke- 
stone. 7jX4fin. pp. 19. Folkestone. 1924. 

Huddersfield. Fetch (J. A.) Early Man in the District of Hudders- 
field. [Tolson Memorial Museum Publications, Hand- 
book 3.] 84 X 54 in. pp. 95. Huddersfield. 1924. 

Eichjioxd (I. A.) Huddersfield in Eoman Times. [Tolson 

Memorial Museum Publications, Handbook 4.] 

8j X 5.4 in. pp. 116. Huddersfield. 1925. 

Ilkley. Woodward (A. M.) The Eoman Fort at Ilkley. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 188. 1925. 

Kent. SoMXER (W.) A treatise of the Roman ports and forts m Kent. 

7x4} in. pp. vh + 132. Oxford. 1693. 

VixE (F. T.) Caesar in Kent. 

7} X 5} in. pp. xhi -f 242. 1886. ' 

London. Tite (W.) A descriptive catalogue of the antiquities found 
in the excavations at the Xew Royal Exchange. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 96. 1848. 

Makendon. Bosaxquet (R. C.) The Makendon Camps. [History 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 25.] 

8} X 5} in. pp. 11. Edinburgh. 

Portslade. Duxxixg (J.) The Roman road to Portslade. 

9x6 in. pp. xii -)- 165. 1925. 

Roman Wall. Kkowles (tV. H.) A Roman bath at Aesica. [Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, December 16, 1897.] 
< 8J x 5|- in. pp. 6. 1897. 

Southampton. Exglefield (H. C.) A walk through Southampton. 

SJ X Oj- in. pp. ix -b 147. Southampton. 1805. 

Warrington. May (Th.) 'Warrington's Roman Remains. 

10 X 7} in. pp. 87. Warrington. 1904. 

Weymouth. Harford (H. C.) Essay on Roman remains near ’Wey- 
mouth. 84x54 in. pp. 11. 1844. 

Whitley. Bosaxquet (R. C.) Whitley Castle. [Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-T_vne.] 

8| X 5} in. pp. 8. Kendal. 1924. 

Wroxeter. Bcshe-Fox (J. P.) Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman Town at AVroxeter, Shropshire, in 1912 and 1913. 
2 vols. [Reports of Research Committee of the Society 
of Antiquaries, London.] 

10} X 7 in. pp. 90 (av. per voL). 1913, 1914. 


ANTIQUITIES 

Getieral 

Guhi (E.) and Koner (W.) The Life of the Greeks and Romans. 

9 X 6} in. pp. ix + 620. [x.d.] 
McDaniel (W. B.) Roman private life and its survivals. 

7} X 5} in. pp. xii + 203. 


Id. Another copy. 


1925. 



Spon (J.) Eecherches curieuses d’antiquite. 

10 X 7-J in. pj). xix -[- 538. Lyon. 1683. 

Legal 

Photiades (P.) *H dTTO/CT^pVct? dp^ XtO) E>X\r]ViK<Z StKaiU). 

9j X 6 ^ in. jjp. 53. Athens. 1925. 

A. EiVtTrjpto? Xoyos ct? ti]v StSatTKaXiar loropta? tov EA/\>p'tKOu 

St^catoi’. 

B. *Epp€V€ia Kat o'v/XTrX^ypoiO'i*? 8t-o ^^wpLwv ApicrroTeXov? 

’A^yymtwp IIo/\(T€Ltt9. 

[*H ’E7rtcrT7/p.oi'tK7y ETrerr^pt? NoptK^9 ii.] 

9| X 64 in. pp. 34. Athens. 1925. 
Smith (G.) The administration of Justice from Hesiod to Solon. 

91 X 6f in. pp. 80. Menasha, IVisconsiii. 1924. 


FabriciUS (E.) Ueher die Le.x JIainilia Roscia Peducaea Alliena 
Fabia. [Sitzungsber. d. Heidelberger Akad. der Wissensch., 
Phil.-hist. Kl., 1924-25.] 

9| X 61 in. pp 33. Heidelberg. 1924. 
Huschke (Ph. E.) Jurisprudentiae antejustinianae quae supeisunt. 

7!| X 4.1 in. pp. xiii -r 748. Leip.sic, 1861. 

TI’a)/«re, etc. 

Ritterling (E.) Legio. Bestand, Verteilung und kriegerische 
Betiitigung der Legionen von Augustus bis Diocletian, 
[Pauly -Wissova’s Real-Encyclopadie, xii.] 

10 X 6.1 in. pp. 324. Stuttgart. 1924. 
Ormerod (H. A.) Piracy in the ancient world. 

X 51 in. pp. 286, 1924. 

Id. Another copy. 

Economic, etc. 

Charlesworth (M. P.) Trade-routes and commerce of the Roman 
Empire. 

7| X 5 in. pp. xvii -f- 288. Cambridge. 1924. 
Id. Another copy. 

Gomme (A. W.) The Position of IVomcn in .Vthens in the fiftli and 
fourth centurie.s. [Classical Philology. 20 (1).] 

91 X of in. pp. 25. 1!»25. 

Hemelrijk (J.) Htita en nAoiros. 

9j X 6 ^ in. pp. 1-52. Amsterdam. [1925.] 
Persson (A. W.) Staat und llanufaktur im romischen Reiche. 

91 X 61 in. pp. 142. Lund. 1923. 
Schmidt (A.) Drogen und Drogenhandel im Altertum. 

92 X 61 in. pp. viii A 136. Leipsic. 1921. 
Id. Another copy. 

Theatre 

Bieber (M.) and Brueckner (A.) Skenika. Piogramm zum 

Winckelmannsfeste.] 

Ill >; 9 in. pp. 42. Berlin. 1915. 



Sambon Collection. Catalogue de la collection theatrale de J . Sambon. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 184 + 47 plates. Paris. 1911. 


Miscellaneous A ntiqu ities 

Brueckner (A.) Lebensregeln auf Athenischen Hoehzeitsgescbenken. 
[g 2 sws Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste.] 

Ill X 9 in. pp. 18. Berlin. 1907. 

Anakalypteria. [64*®'“ Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste.] 

Ill X 9 in. pp. 22. Berlin. 1904. 
Guichard (C.) Funerailles et diverses manieres d'ensevelir. 

9| X 6| in. pp. 557. Lyons. 1681. 
Walston (C.) Finger-prints as identification marks in ancient Greece. 
[Illustrated London News, February 7, 1925.] 

151 X 104 in. pp. 3. 1925. 

Wilson (L. M.) The Eoman Toga. 

9| X 74 in. pp. 132. Baltimore. 1924. 
Wright (F. A.) Greek Athletics. 

8 X 5 in. pp. 123. 1925. 


RELIGIOUS ANTIQUITIES 

General 

Bachofen (J. J.) Das Mutterrecht. 

12 X 9 in. pp. xl -f 440. Basel. 1897. 
Cassirer (E.) Spracbe und Mjdhos. 

104 X 7f in. pp. 87. Leipsic and Berlin. 1925. 
Halliday (W. R.) Folklore Studies, ancient and modern. 

7J X 5 in. pp. xix -f 172. 1924. 

Id. Another copy. 

Harrison (J. E.) Mythology. [Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series.] 

7J X f>l in. pp. XX + 155. [1925.] 

Id. Another copy. 

Jaynes (W. A.) The Healing Gods of ancient civilisations. 

9| X 6f in. pp. xxxix -j- 569. New Haven. 1925. 
Id. Another copy. 

Mentis (G.) Aspects ignores de la religion grecque. 

6-| X 5 in. pp. ix + 169. Paris. 1925. 
Murray (G.) Five stages of Greek rehgion. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 276. Oxford. 1925. 
Murray (M.) Royal Marriages and Matrilineal Descent. [J.R.A.I., 
45.] 11 X 7| in. pp. 19. 1915. 

Nilsson (M. P.) A History of Greek Religion. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 310. Oxford. 1925. 
Preller (L.) Romische Mythologie. 

7| X 5 in. pp. 820. Berlin. 1858. 
Robertson (J. G.) The Gods of Greece in German poetry. [Taylorian 
lecture, 1924.] 9 X 6 in. pp. 32. Oxford. 1924. 

Rose (H. J.) Mother-right in ancient Italy. [Folk-lore, 31 (2).] 

8| X 5| in. pp. 15. 1920. 



Cults, Legends, etc. 

Argonauts. Bacon (J. E.) The Vovage of the Argonauts. 

8x5 in. pp. viii + 187. 1925. 

Capitoline wolf. Caecopino (J.) La Louve du Capitole. [Associa- 
tion Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 5J in. pp. 39. Paris. 1925. 

Dionysiac. Prickenhaus (A.) Lenaenvasen. [72“^ Programm zuin 
W inckelmannsf este. ] 

111 X 9 in. pp. 48. Berlin. 1912. 

Hamadryads. Woeters (P.) Darstellungen der Hamadryaden. 
[Aliinchner Jahrbuch, 1923.] 

10| X 8j in. pp. 5. Munich. 1923. 

Nike. Studniczka (F.) Die Siegesgoettin. 

10;] X 71 in. pp. 27 + xi. Leipsic. 1898. 

Sarapis. Milne (J. G.) The Kline of Sarapis. [.Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, 11 (1 and 2).] 

11| X 8|- in. pp. 4. 1925. 

Zeus. Oppeeman (H.) Zeus Panamaros. [Eelig.-gesch. Vers. u. 
Yorarb., 19 (3).] 

9 X in. pp. viii 94. Giessen. 1924. 

Miscellaneous Religious Antiquities 

Fremersdorff (F.) Eine pantheistische Bronze aus Mainz. [Bonner 

Jahrbiicher, 129.] 101 x 7|- in. pp. 8. Bonn. 1925. 

Griffith (F. LI.) The Old Coptic magical te.xts of Paris. [Zeitsch. f. 
Aegypt. Sprache, 38.] 11 J X 81 in. ])p. 9. [n.d.] 

The Old Coiitic Horoscope of the Stobart Collection. [Zeitsch. 

f. Aegypt. Sprache, 38.] Ilf X 81 in. pp. 15. [n.d.] 

Wunderlich (E.) Die Bedeutung der roten Farbe im Kultus der 
Griechen und Eonier. 

9 X in. pp. xi 4- 1J6. Giessen. 1925. 

SCIENCE 

Medical 

Dingwall (E. J.) Male infibulation. 

71 X 5 in. pp. vi -j- 145. 1925. 

Ilberg (J.) Die Arzteschule von Knidos. [Sachs. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften. Philol.-hist. Klasse, 76 (3).] 

8| X 6 in. pp. 26. Leipsic. 1925. 

Oliver (J. R.) The psychiatry of Hipjwcrates. [American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 5 (1), July 1925.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. 9. Baltimore. 1925. 

■ “ Hippocrates.” A medico-historical note on the Howard 

A. Kelly collection. [Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
37 (3).] 10 X 7 in. pp. 13. Baltimore. 1925. 

Miscellaneous 

Bosanquet (R. C.) The beginnings of Botany : some notes on the 
Greek and Roman herbalists. [Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club, 24.] 8|- X 5| in. pp. 20. Edinburgh. [1919.] 
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Edgar (C. C.) A terracotta representation of the screw of Archimedes. 
[Bull, de la Soc. Arch. d’Alexandrie, 7 (1, 2).] 

X 5| in. pp. 2. Alexandria. 1905. 
Tandy (F.) “ Groma ” : the ancient land surveying instrument. 
[Arch. Journ., 27 (1-4).] 

9| X 64 in. pp. 6. 1920. 


ART 

General 

Dallaway (J.) Anecdotes of the Arts in England ; or comparative 
Remarks on Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, chiefly 
illustrated by specimens at Oxford, 

9 X 6 in. pp. xxii -f- 526. 1800. 

Richardson (Sen. and Jun.) An account of some of the Statues, 
Bas-reliefs, Drawings and Pictures in Italy, etc., with 
Remarks. 8 X 5|- in. pp. 357. 1722. 

Waagen (G. F.) Dr. Treasures of Art in Great Britain, being 
an account of the chief Collections of Paintings, Drawings, 
Sculptures, Illuminated MSS., etc., etc. 3 vols. 

9 X 5J in. pp. xxiv -f- 466 (av. per vol.). 1854, 

Aesthetic, etc. 

Lessing (G. E.) Laocoon, or the limits of poetry and painting. 
Translated by W. Ross. 

9 X 6 in. pp. XXV + 373. 1836. 

Semper (G.) Der Stil in den technischen und tektonischen Kiinsten, 
oder Praktische Aesthetik. 2 vols. 
vol. i. Die Textile Kunst. 

vol. ii. Keramik, Tektonik, Stereotomie, Metallotechnik. 

9 X 6J in. pp. xxvii -f 557 (av. per vol.). Frankfort. 1860. 

Schmidt (E.) Der Knielauf und die Darstellung des Laufens und 
Fliegens in der alteren griechischen Kunst. 

9f X 74 in. pp. 144. Berlin, [n.d.] 

Mnseims (General Collections) 

Alexandria. Kotice des monuments exposes au musee greco-romain 
d’AIexandrie. Par G. Botti. 

7| X 4|- in. pp. xxviii -f 250. Alexandria. 1893. 

Le musee greco-romain au cours de Fannee 1922-23. Par E. 

Breccia. 12f X 94 in. pp. 31. Alexandria. 1924. 

Athens. Die Museen Athens. A. Milchhbfer. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 108. Athens. 1881. 

British Museum. Synopsis of the contents of the British Museum. 

94 X 6 in. pp. 34 117 -f- 11. 1808. 

-4 Handy-book of the Ilritish Museum. By T. Nichols. 

8|- X 6 in. pp. vi -f 426. 1870. 

Gravenhage. Snijder (G. A. S.) Romeinsche Ornament-Frag- 
menten in bet Kunstnijverheidsmuseum te s-Gravenhage. 

11 X 8| in. pp. 16. Amsterdam. 1925. 
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Paris. Bibliotheque Rationale. Guide illustre au Cabinet des 
medailles et antiques. Les antiques et les objets d'art. 
Par E. Babelon. 

7i X 4| in. pp. XV 4- 368. Paris. 1900. 

Louvre Museum. Catalogue de collections nouvelles formees 

par les musees nationaux de 1914 a 1919. 

74 X 5j in. pp. 155. Paris. 1919. 


Raoul-Rochette (D.) Lettre a M. Schorn [dealing with the Catalogue 
by Sillig of Greek and Roman artists : Dresden, 1827]. 

84 X 5 in. pp. 94. Paris. 1832. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Bosanquet (R. C.) Greek and Roman Towns. [Town planning 
review, 1915, 2 parts.] 

94 X 74 in. pp. 21. 1915. 

Brooks (A. M.) Architecture. [Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
Series.] 7J X 5j in. pp. xix -f 189. [1925.] 

Id. Another copy. 

Waterhouse (P. L.) The story of architecture throughout the ages. 

6-4 X 44 in. pp. xi 272. 1924. 

SCULPTURE 

General 

Dallaway (J.) Of Statuary and Sculpture among the Antients. 

10-| X 6j in. pp. vii — 418. 1816. 

Maclagan (E.) The appreciation of Sculpture. [Proceedings of the 
British Academy.] 9| X 6 in. pp. 22. 1925. 

Museums {Colled ions of Sculpture) 

Berlin Museums. Gerathe und Broncen im Alten Museum dargestellt 
von C. Friederichs. [Kleinere Kunst u. Industrie im 
Alterthum.] 

8 X 44 in. pp. 12 -r 521. Diisseldorf. 1871. 

Boston. Museum of Fine Arts : Catalogue of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. By L. 1). Caskey, 
llj X 84 in. pp. i.x 23.3. Cambridge, Ma.s.s. 1925. 

FOUquet Collection. Bronzes grecs d'Eg^'pte de la collection Fouquet, 
expliques par P. Perdrizet. 

14 X 11 in. pp. XX -f- 97 4” 40 plates. Paris. 1911. 

Louvre Museum. Catalogue sommaire des marbres antiques. 

7 X 54 in. jip. xii 4- 181. Paris. 1922. 

Les bronzes antiques. A. de Bidder. 

74 X 54 in. pp. 143. Paris. 1913. 

Catalogue des sculpture.s du moyen age. de la renais.sance et des 

temps modernes. 2 vols. 

7 X 54 in. pp. xvi 4- 1 10 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1922. 

Catalogue des cliches de sculpture du musee du Louvre. 

74 X 54 in. pp. 61. Paris. 1925. 
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Munich. Eeschreibung der Glyptothek Konig Ludwig’s I. By H. 
Brunn. 65 X in. pp. vi + 284. Municli. 1879. 

Ny Carlsberg. Tillaeg til Katalog over Xy Carlsberg Glyptoteks 
antike Kunstvaerker. By F. Poulsen. 

7f X 5 in. pp. 208. Copenhagen. 1925. 

Woodhouse Collection. Newton (C. T.) Eeport of his proceedings 
at Corfu relative to objects missing from the Woodhouse 
collection of antiquities. 9f X 6 J in. pp. 228. 1866. 

Chronological 

Lechat (H.) Phidias et la sculpture grecque au V® siecle. Edition 
nouvelle. 9j X 7^ in. pp. 195. Paris. 1924. 

Id. ilnother copy. 

Schrader (H.) Phidias. 

Ilf X 9 in. pp. 385. Frankfort. 1924. 

Johansen (P.) Phidias and the Parthenon sculptures. 

94 X 6| in. pp. 134. Copenhagen. 1925. 

Sauer (B.) Das sogenannte Theseion und sein plastischer Schmuck. 

13| X 11 in. pp. X + 273 + vi. 1899. 


Schuchhardt (W. H.) Die Meister des grossen Frieses von Pergamon. 

12f X 9| in. pp. 74. Berlin and Leipsic. 1925. 
Blenkowskl (P.) De novo Galli capite Deli reperto. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 4. 


Snljder (G. A. S.) Romeinsche Kunstgeschiedenis. 

94 X 6J in. pp. 39. Groningen. 1925. 

Portraits 

Poulsen (F.) Portratkopf eines numidischen Konigs. [Symbolae 
Osloensis iii, 1925.] 9 X 6 in. pp. 12. 

Studnlczka (F.) L. Julius Ursus Servianus. [Festgabe zur Winckel- 
mannsfeier d. Univ. Leipzig.] 

10| X 7j in. p. 1. Leipsic. 1924. 


Terracottas 

Clercq Collection. Catalogue, Tome vi. Les Terrescuites et les 
verres. By A. de Bidder. 

14 X 11 in. pp. 323 32 plates. Paris. 1909. 

Louvre Museum. Catalogue des figurines antiques de terre cuite : 

Figurines orientales et figurines des iles asiatiques. By L. 
Heuzey. 7 X Sf in. pp. xxiv + 251. Paris. 1923. 

Vases 

Arndt (P.) Studien zur Vasenkunde. 

9f X 64 in. pp. ix + 170. Leipsic. 1887. 
Mllllet (P.) Etudes sur les premieres periodes de la ceramique 
grecques. 9 X 54 in. pp. 169. Paris. 1891. 
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Millin (A. L.) Peintures de vases antiques publiees par M. Dubois 
ilaisonneuve. 2 vols. in one. 

23 X 18 in. pp. 270 + 130 plates. Paris. 1808. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 

France 2. Musee du Louvre. 

„ 3. Musee de Compiegne. 

„ 4. Musee du Louvre. 

Denmark 1. Muste Xationale. 

12f X 10 in. 1925. 


Louvre Museum. Catalogue des vases antiques de terre cuite. Par 
E. Pettier, iii. L'ecole attique. 

71 X 4| in. pp. 533. Paris. 1906. 

Vases antiques du Lou\Te. Par E. Pettier, iii. Salle G. Le 

style attique a figures rouges. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 299. Paris. 1922. 

Paiiitiiig 

Comes (0.) DarsteUung der Pflanzen in den Malereien von Pompeji. 

10 X 7j in. pp. viii + 68. Stuttgart. 1895. 

Gold and Silver Plate, etc. 

Louvre Museum. Catalogue Sommaire des bijoux antiques. By A. 

de Bidder. 7 X 5J in. pp. xxiii -r 219. Paris. 1924. 
Pernice (E.) Die Hellenistische Kunst in Pompeii. Tome iv. 
Gefasse und Gerate aus Bronze. 

14 X 11 in. pp. vi + 64. Berlin and Leipsic. 1925. 
Strzygowski (J.) Der " Silberkelch von Antioebia.” [Jahrbuch der 
asiatischen Kunst, 1924.] 

12J X 9 in. pp. 9. Leipsic. 1924. 
Williams (C. R.) Gold and silver Jewelry and related objects. 

(Catalogue of Egyptian antiquities, Xos. 1-160, New York 
Historical Society.) 

12| X 9^ in. pp. xi + 281. New York. 1924. 

Id. Another copy. 


Engraved Gems 

Clercq Collection. Catalogue, Tome vii. Les bijoux et les pierres 
gravees. By A. de Kidder. 

14 X 11 in. pp. 435 + 15 plates. Paris. 1911. 
Hermitage Museum. The Gonzaga Cameo. By M. 1. Maximov. 
(In Kussian.) 

12| X 8| in. pp. 23. Leningrad. 1924. 
Krause (J. H.) Pyrgoteles, oder die edlen Steine der Alten . . . 
insbesondere der Griechen und Bonier. 

8i X 5| in. pp. xxii + 302. Halle. 1856. 
Louvre Museum. Catalogue general et raisonne des camees et 
pierres gravees de la bibliotheque imperiale. By M. 
ChabouiUet. 


7| X 4J in. pp. viii 4- 634. Paris. 1858. 



New York, Metropolitan Museum. Catalogue of engraved gems of 
the classical style. By G. M. A. Richter. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xiii 232. New York. 1920. 
Picart (B.) Pierres antiques gravees dessinees par B. Picart 
expliquees par M. Philippe de Stosch. 

14J X 10 in. pp. xxi + 97. Amsterdam. 1724. 

Art, Undassed 

Art Studies. Medieval Renaissance and Modern, Edited by members 
of the departments of the fine arts at Harvard and Princeton 
Universities. 12 X 84 in. pp. 133. Princeton, 1924, 
Filow (B. D.) L’ art antique en Bulgarie, 

8 X 5i in, pp. 75. Sofia. 1925. 

NUMISMATICS 

Lane-Poole (S.) Coins and Medals : their place in History and Art. 

B}’ the authors of the British Museum official Catalogues. 
Edited by S. L. P. 8 X 54 in. pp. 10 + 286. 1892. 
Regling (K.) Die antike Miinze als Kunstwerk. 

94 X 7|in. jjp. 148. Berlin. 1924. 


Lycia. Fellows (Ch.) Coins of ancient Lycia. 

10 X 7J in. pp. xxxviii + 20. 1855. 
Sparta. L.\UJI (B.) Das Eisengeld der Spartaner. 

9 X in. pp. 55. Braunsberg. 1925. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Graindor (P.) Album d’inscriptions attiques d'epoque imperiale. 
2 vols. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 76 -f 90 plates. Ghent and Paris. 1924. 
HondiUS (J. J. E.) Novae inscriptiones Atticae. 

9| X 6J in. pp. 142. Leyden. 1925. 
Rossi (G. B. De) Le prime raccolte d'antiche iscrizioni compdate 
in Roma tra il finire del Secolo xiv e il cominciare del xv. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 174. Rome. 1852. 
Thompson (H.) Demotic Tax-receqjts. [Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology.] 8^ X 5f in. pp. 3. 1913. 

Walker (R. J.) Three inscriptions from Crete. 

9j X 6J in. pp. 95. Monaco. 1925. 
Wiegand (Th.) Die Puteolanische Baumschrift sachlich erlaiitert. 
[Jahrbiicher f. Philologie, 20 Supptb.] 

9 X 5 in. pp. 118. Leipsic. 1894. 
Wilhelm (A.) Ein Epigramm aus Thermon. 

12 X 9J in. pp. 4. Vienna. 

Fiinf Beschlusse der .\thener. [Jahresh. des oest. archaeol. 

Inst, xxi, xxii.] 11| X SJ in. pp. 48. Vienna. 1924. 

Zu Inschriften aus Athen, Delos, Haliartos, Elateia, Cher- 

sonasos, Rhodos, Kalymnos und Olymos. [Phil.-hist. 
Klasse der Akad. der Wissenschaften in Wien, xviii.] 

9j X 6 in. pp. 29. Vienna. 1924. 
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Wilhelm (A .) Zu Inschriften aus Delphi, Samos und Smyrna. [Phil.- 
hist. Klasse der Akad. der Wissenschaften in Wien, xviii.] 

9j X 6 in. pp. 26. Vienna. 1924. 

PAPYRI 

Museums 

Berlin Museums. Agyptische Urkunden aus den staatlichen Museen 
zu Berlin. Griechische Urkunden, 

V, 1. Der Gnomon des Idios Logos. Part I. By W. 

Schubart. 

lOo X in. pp. 44. Berlin. 1919. 

VI. Papyri und Ostraka der Ptolemiierzeit. By W. 

Schubart und E. Kiihn. lOf X in. pp. 192. 

Berlin. 1922. 

■ Thuxell (K.) Sitologen-Papyri aus dem Berliner ^Museum. 

9-| X 64 in. pp. iv -f 120. Uppsala. 1924. 

Louvre Museum. Papyri. Xotices et extraits des manuscrits de la 
bibliotheque imperiale, XVIII, 2. 

11x9 in. pp. 506. Paris. 1865. 

Geneva. Xicole (J.) et Morel (Ch.) Archives militaires du 1“ 

Siecle. Texte inedit du papyrus Latin de Geneve. Xo. 1. 

171 x 111 in. pp. 31. Geneva. 1900. 

Miscellaneous 

Bell (H. I.) Jews and Christians in Egypt : with three Coptic texts ► 

edited by W. E. Crum. 

11 X 7J in. pp. xii -h HO. 1924. 

Coptica II. Pistis Sophia. By C. Schmidt. 

91 X 6 in. pp. xxxriii 456. Haunia. 1925. 

Eitrem (S.) Magical Papyri. [Papyri Osloenses, i.] 

10| X 7 in. pp. 151. Oslo. 1925. 


Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs. 

Paris. 

i. Les Parisini. By H. Lebegue. 

Les MSS. des Coeranides. By M. Delcourt. 

9 X 6 in. pp. viii — 320. Brussels. 1924. 
British isles. 

iii. Les 3ISS. des isles britanniques. By D. W. Singer. 

Les recettes alchimiques du Codex Holkamicus. By 0. 
Lagercrantz. 9 X 6 in. pp. 84. Brussels. 1924. 


The above list contains over a hundred specially selected volumes, the 
generous donation of the President, Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith. 

Since the list was set up a further generous donation, comprising his Homeric 
library, has been received from Dr. Walter Leaf. The majority of these books 
are already available for study, and the complete list will appear in the next 
accession list. 
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ELEVENTH LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES.* 

* Copies of the Catalogue (with all accession lists added) may be had, price 3s. 6d., 

or interleaved, 5s. 


For information on Sets of Slides see end of this list. 


Topography, Excavation, &c. 

The Hast. 

03258 Ur, Ziggurat, with courtjard in front. 

02358 ,, ,, S.W. facade. 

03259 ., gateway leading to temple of Xirgal. 


02344 
02343 
03271 
B8936 
B8937 
^ B8938 
B8939 
03204 
03265 


Syria. 

Jerusalem, the Garden Tomb. 

,, „ „ „ entrance. 

,, the University (from a drawing). 
Mascbatta fa9ade hi situ, general view. 

,, „ .. detail. 


Palmyra, archway with keystone in danger. 

,, facade, showing damage sustained by pediment. 


Asia Minor. 


03314 

03316 

03315 
03321 

03318 

03319 
0332(1 

03317 


Ak-chehir : Tomb of Xasi eddm Khodja (' Xostradin Kontsas ’). 
Angora, temple of Augustus. 

,. ,. exterior wall. 

Konia (Iconium) ; Acropolis with mosque and palace of Alaeddin. 

.. portal of the Energeh mosque (B.S.A,, xxi, pi. ix, 3). 

,. mosque of Alaeddin, interior. 

., Tekke of 5fevlevi dervishes. 

„ (near). Portal at Alai Khan (between Konia and Xevshahr). 


Constantinople. 

The following are taken from the Atlas of the Bulletin of the Russian Archaeological 
Institute at Constantinople. 


02610 

Kaliriyeh Mosque or Church of the Chorae. 

Plan (pi. 89). 

02606 

•* •* 

View (pi. 69.). 

02607 

»» »» »r „ 

View (pi. 69). 

02608 


Archivolt : Christ and Angels (pi. 84). 

02609 

Egypt. 

Two capitals (pi. 85). 

02341 

Tel el Amama. View of the ‘ mangers.' 


02342 

»» Antelopes carved on * manger.’ 
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Crete. 

C2451 Cnossos. Magazine with pitkoi. 

C2346 „ Villa Ariadne. 

C2343 „ Minoan road: stepped intervals for draining off flood water. 

C2360 ,, „ ., underground fountain chamber. 

C2359 ,, „ ,, restoration of guest house, showing frieze of birds. 

C 979 Lutro, the Phoenike of St. Paul, the E. harbour. 

C 978 ,, ,, ,, the two harbours. 

Islands. 

C3222 Corfu : Palaeokastritza monastery, general view. 

C3221 „ „ „ the courtyard. 

C3224 ,, from the Achilleion. 

C3223 ,, Achilleion, statue of Achilles. 

C3225 ,, ,, view in garden. 

C3226 ,, group of women at Pelleka. 

C2452 Delos : the cave-temple from within. 

C2453 ,, house with mosaic floor. 

C3227 Ithaca, landing stage. 

C3228 ,, ‘ castle of S. George.’ 

C3229 ,, ,, ,, coast view from. 

C3230 ,, view on road to Stauro. 

C3231 ,, Vathy. 

C2464 Malta : Gozo, interior of the precinct. 

B 919 ,, Mnaidra : bird’s eye view. 

Xorth Greece. 

02463 Chaeronoia, the theatre. 

C 966 Delphi, temple of Apollo. 

03237 

C 967 „ entrance to precinct. 

C 968 ,, Argive heroon. 

03238 Meteora, view of Kalabaka. 

C3240 ,, „ the hegoumenos. 

03239 ,, monastery of H. Stephanos. 

03242 ,, ,, Barlaam, from below. 

C3241 „ „ ., „ ascent in net. 

03236 Misolonghi, shepherds' huts. 

03301 Orchomenos, door of tholos from within. 

03302 Parnassos, the summit. 

03232 Rivios, Lake, ploughing scene. 

03233 ,, ,, road to .4grinion. 

03234 Stratos, temple of Zeus. 

03244 Thebes, general view. 

03243 ,, ‘ well of Cadmus. 

Athens, etc. 

02447 Acropolis : model in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Xew York. 

02435 ,, plan, showing route of Pausanias (Jakrb. 34, pi. 1). 

02436 ,. view from the air. 

02437 Temple of Nike Apteros, from E. 

02442 Mycenaean Wall near Propylaea. 

02448 Parthenon : model in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Xew York. 

02438 Parthenon : interior looking E. 

03262 „ interior with Lykabettus behind. 

02439 „ foundations, junction of old and new Parthenon. 
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C2454 

C2440 

C2441 

C3303 


C 9T3 
02402 
024.18 
02400 
02459 
03247 

02598 

02599 
02554 
02557 
03304 
02613 


B 781 
B 7SS 
B 873 
B 874 
B 782. 
B 771 
B1781 
B1782 
B1783 
B17S4 
• B17S5 
B1780 
B17S7 
B1788 
B 787 


BS917 
03305 
0.3306 
03308 
0.3309 
03307 
03.310 
B 783 

02472 

02473 


C2405 

02467 
02409 

02470 

02468 

02471 
02477 

03266 

03267 


The Ereehtheion from S.W. 

„ Korai Porch from S.W. 

Peiraeus, view from the air. 

Phyle, 2s. W. angle of the fortress. 


Peloponnesus. 

Corinth, the temple view looking E. 

Mistra, church of Pantanassa : apse and arcade. 

Mycenae, postem-gate in X. wall. 

Olympia : temple of Zeus, fallen drums. 

,, entrance to stadium. 

,, restoration of the site (Gardiner, Olympia, fig. 3). 
Sparta, Acropolis : plan and section of area excavated, 1925. 

,, ., Byzantine church, plan. 

,, theatre, S.E. angle, looking X, 

,, ,, W. portion of eavea, showing outside stairway. 

Styx and ilt. Chelmos. 

Tiryns, staircase on W. side. 

Rome. 


Palatine, Lupercal and early fortifications. 

,, Ancient Roman hut reconstructed on Palatine. 

Forum of Augustus as it should appear when excavated (l.-hand portion.) 

., ., „ ,, (r.-hand portion.) 

Temple of Fortuna Virilis. after clearance. 

The Pantheon restored. (Model in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Xew York ) 
Catacomb of S. Domitilla : loculus of Ampliatus. 

,, arcosolium. 

,. chapel. 

.. entrance to gallerj'. 

,, um. 

., gallery with arcosolium and loculi. 

S. Callixtus : eubieulum. 

>• >» 

Campagna Romana, thatched hut. 


Italy, etc. 

Ancona ; -Arch of Trajan. 

Metapontum : ‘ Tavoie dei Paladini.’ 

Ostia, Temple in the Piazza delle Corporazioni. 
,, Casa di Diana from main road. 

„ ., „ from side road. 

Casa di Epaphrodite exterior. 

,. .. ,, courtyard. 

., Tabemae. 

Syracuse, Ortygia from X. 

., Euryalus. 


y. Africa. 

Dougga, Temple of Caelestis. 

El Djem, the amphitheatre : view across arena, showing the central opening. 

V interior of the central opening. 

’> >’ view of part of the auditorium. 

■> ‘ lion’s den.’ 

Eeptis Magna, Imperial Forum before excavation : columns emerging from sand 
., baths of Septimius Severus. 

„ collection of sculptures, as excavated. 
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C2466 
B 920 


B8918 

B8919 

B8916 

B8923 

B8922 

B8927 

B8928 

B8929 

B8920 

B8921 

B8924 

B8925 

B8926 

B8910 

B8902 

B8912 

B8903 

B8904 

B8906 

B89n 

B8905 

B8930 

B8907 

B8908 

B8931 

B8913 

B8915 

B8932 

B8933 

B8934 

B8935 


B9684 
B9685 
B 772 
B 890 
B 891 
B 892 
B 893 
B 896 
C 997 
B 878 


B 784 
B 785 
B 899 
B 796 
B 875 
B 897 
C3268 


Timg^ad, gate of Tebessa. 
,, latrines. 


Eastern Adriatic. 

Cattaro, the church. 

Perasto : the episcopal palace. 

Pola, Forum with Temple of Augustus and Palazzo Communale 
,, temple of Augustus, from behind. 

,, triumphal arch. 

,, Porta Caesarea, from W. 

,, Basilica Urbana, steps of narthex. 

,, block of architrave in the theatre. 

,, the arena, N.AV. tower. 

,, ,, arch and passage. 

Ra^sa, the harbour. 

Salona, amphitheatre, E. entrance. 

,, „ S.W. portion of cavea. 

Spalato : harbour, general view. 

„ the palace, restored. 

,, Golden Gate, exterior. 

>» >» »♦ 

„ „ interior. 

„ llausoleion (cathedral) from N.E. 

„ the peristyle, general view. 

,, and N. side of Mausoleion (cathedral). 

,, „ a column lately cleared (1925). 

,, Temple of Aesculapius (baptistery) and campanile. 

„ ,, ,, „ ' entrance. 

„ „ „ ,, back pediment lately cleared (1925). 

„ aqueduct. 

Trieste : S. Giusto, the campanile. 

,, Roman arch from X. 

Zara : column in Piazza Dandolo. 

„ „ ,, ,, with adjacent foundations. 

„ column in Piazza delle Erbe. 


Gaul. 

Arles, the arena ; general view of interior. 

,, ‘ Palace of Constantine.’ apse of baths. 

„ the cemeterj- of Aliscamps. 

Nimes, the amphitheatre. 

„ Roman baths. 

,, Temple of Diana, entrance. 

,, ,, ,, interior. 

Orange, the theatre, exterior view. 

Pont du Gard, from the air. 

St. Rdmy, the arch and monument. 


Britain. 

The Peutinger Map : Kentish portion of Watling Street. 

,, „ illustrative diagram. 

Blackstone Edge (Lancs), Roman roa<l, 

Canterbury, St. .Augustine’s, Lothaire’s epitaph. 
Cbedworth, the Roman villa, hypocausts. 

,, .. .. restoration and plan. 

Scarborough, Roman signal station. 


e 


e 
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Inscriptions. 

C2461 Cnossos, arehaio Greek inscription. 

C3248 Olympia. Inscription recording the throw of Bybon. (Gardiner, Olympia, 
fig. 27.) 

C2582 Sparta : theatre, six inscribed blocks in situ. 

C2561 „ inscription on bronze plate from theatre. 


B 877 Cirencester, so-called Roman cross-word. 

B 894 Jfimes : monuments to gladiators. 

B 89 j „ monuments to an Aedile and a Decurion. 

MSS. 

B 791 Cicero, De Eepublica (with palimpsest of Augustin's commentary on Psalms). 

B 789 liivy, fifth-century uncial. 

B 790. Virgpl, Georgies, fourth century. 

FteheUenic. 

Sculpture, Modelling, etc. 

C26 1 1 Cnossos : gesso relief, youthful male figure, with headdress of lilies, against a 
floral background. 

02612 Cnossos : Ivory figure of a bull fighter. 

03256 Predmost (Moravia). Human head carved from thigh bone of a mammoth. 

03257 „ ,, „ „ „ ,, (profile view). 

02348 Ur. Copper relief : yoimg bull. 

02349 „ Terra cotta figurines, masks, etc. 

Pottery. 

B 786 Alban Hills, hut urns from the. 

02352 Cnossos, votive vessel containing primitive image. 

03313 Mycenae, alabaster vase with three large handles. 

02347 Peruvian pottery from Chicama. 

02350 Sumerian pottery from Kish. 

C2351 „ 


Painting. 

02353 Cnossos : fresco, birds: detail of fresco in guest-house on Minoan road. 

Gold Work. 

03286 Funerary balance from Mycenae : restored (J.H.S., xlv, fig. 40). 

03311 Selection of gold discs from shaft graves, Mycenae. 

03312 Gold cup with rosettes : (Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 234, fig. 344). 


Gems, etc. 

03287 Nestor’s signet ring : drawing of impression {J.HJS., xlv, fig. 55). 
03272 Bull fighting scene (,J.H.S., xlv, pi. I, 1). 


03273 

Sacrifice of bull ( „ 

>> 

2). 

03274 

Lion tearing bull ( „ 

r* 

3). 

03275 

„ „ deer ( 


4). 

03276 

Hero spearing lion ( „ 

tf 

5). 

03277 

Seated goddess and attendants {J 

.H.S., xlv, pi. II, 1 ). 

03278 

Goddess pouring libation 

( 

2). 

03279 

„ rising from earth 

( 

3). 

03280 

shooting hind 

( 

4). 

03281 

„ between swans 

( 

»» >> 0). 



C3282 Hero and sphinx in combat {JMS., xlv, pi. Ill, 1 ). 

C3283 Combat of archers ( „ „ 2). 

C3284 Vengeance on guilty lovers ( „ „ 3). 

C3285 Combat between two warriors ( „ fig. 30). 

Architectural Details. 

6343 Archaic painted Ionic capital. Ath. Nat. Mus. 

C2600 Architectural terra-cottas from Acropolis of Sparta. 

C2449 „ „ „ Villa Papa Giulio. 

Sculpture. 

• = taken from original or adequate reproduction. 

Fifth Century. 

C2623 Archaic bronze Athena from the Acropolis at Sparta (drawing). 

C2363 Warrior, found at Sparta : * head and torso. 

C2565 „ „ ,, * head (three-quarter face to right). 

C2570 ,, „ ,, * left leg. 

03249 Olympian pediment. Head of ‘ Kladeos ’ in profile.* 

03246 Olympian Metope. Head of Athena from Metope of Stymphalian Birds ♦ (Gardiner, 
Olympia, frontispiece). 

02446 Parthenon, E. pedt. ‘ Theseus ’ * (three-quarter face view). 

03251 Amazon preparing to leap. Museo Capitolino.* 

Fourth Century, 

02338 Aphrodite of Cnidus. The B.M. head : full face.* 

02339 „ „ „ three-quarter face to right.* 

02340 „ ,, „ profile to right.* 

03263 Bronze statuette of a young athlete found in sea near Marathon. 

02476 Marble figure • of the same type as the bronze ephebus from Marathon, B.M 

03253 The Apoxyomenos of Lysippus : profile view.* 

Hellenistic and Roman. 

02475 Bronze statuette : yovmg recumbent wounded giant. B.M.* 

03254 Group of Gaul and dying woman. Mus. Ludovisi, Borne.* 

02361 Apollo citharoedus, as found at Leptis Magna. 

B9391 Vestal Virgin * from the Roman Forum. 

7331 Vestal Virgin.* Mus. Terme, Rome. 

03255 A Roman charioteer.* Mus. Vat., Rome. 

7333 The ‘ Aedile.’ Mus. Cap., Rome. 

B8914 Lower part of group of Emperor (?) and captive. Pola Mus.* 

Reliefs, all periods. 

02362 Babylonian relief. Chariot horses.* 

03260 Stele of King tJr-Engur,* Ur. 

03261 „ „ „ * „ detail. 

03250 Archaic male head * in profile (part of a stele). Ath. Nat. Mus, (?). 

02443 Athens. Wall of Themistocles. Basis (showing athletes wrestling) in situ. 

0 780 Pheidian stele from Aegina • (Gardner, Sculptured Tombs, pi. 14). 

02417 Relief of a mounted bearded cavalier.* Vatican (Collignon II, p. 146). 

03252 Stele from Rissus * (Conze, No. 1055). 

02420 Stele of Agacles.* Athens (Conze, No. 927). 

02416 Female figure against a background of acanthus, surmounting a tomb.* Ath. 

Nat. Mus., 744 (Gardner, Sculptured Tombs, fig. 49). 

0 779 Stele of Aristonautes.* Athens, Ceramicus (Gardner, Scuiptured Tomb*, pi. 11 ). 
B8909 Late relief, a hunting scene.* Spalato Museum. 
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C2474 Frieze from Aphrodisias * as re-erected in British Museum. 

B9687 Roman sarcophagus,* Phaedra and Hippolytus. Arles Museum. 


7330 Head of Brutus.* Xaples Mus. 

Decorative Bronze Work. 

C2625 Archaic bronzes from Acropolis at Sparta : animals and sphinx. 

C2626 Miscellaneous small archaic bronzes from Acropolis at Sparta. 

B 793 Augural hand from Nemi. 

B 794 Bronze head of a u-olf from Nemi. 

Xerra-cottas. 

C23.54 Archaic terra-cotta head. Selinus. 

02576 Archaic painted terra-cotta female head. Sparta. 

C 430 Statuette : faun blowing flute. Cambridge, Fitzwiliiam Mus. 

C 529 Terra-cotta relief : the Hippodrome, a chariot turning the post (B.M. Guide, 
fig. 62). 

C2621 Multiple Roman lamp from Acropolis at Sparta (drawing). 

Vases. 

* = view of original Vase, 

^ = adequate reproduction of the picture subject. 

Black figured. 

C3174 Corinthian alabastron : * revellers (Hope Collection, No. 1 ). 

03176 Weighing scene.^ Amphora (Hope Collection, No. 13). 

t Red figured. 

03137 Dionysos and Pan * (burlesqued). Krater (Hope Collection, No. 274). 

03158 Maenad dancing before altar.* Krater (Hope Collection, No. 317). 

O3098 Eros pursuing youths.* Krater (Hope Collection, No. 206). 

03061 Eros between Maenads and Satyrs * (Hope Collection, No. 140). 

03019 Triptolemos between the goddesses.* Amphora (Hope Collection, No. 86). 
03187-03191 (5 slides) The rape of the Leukippidae,* (Hope Collection, No. 116). 

0 278 Greek hoplite and Persian standard-bearer. *1 Cylix. Louvre (Pettier, Douris, 
fig. 20). 

03068 Warriors casting lots before statue.* Krater (Hope Collection, No. 149). 

03028 Two countrj-men.* Pelike (Hope Collection, No. 98). 

03101 Domestic scene : * lady seated with maid and two bovs. Krater (Hope Collection, 
No. 209). 

03119 Lady dancing among floral decorations.* Pelike (Hope Collection, No. 241). 


Mosaic. 

Constantinople. Mosaics of the Kahriyeh Mosque or Church of the Chorae. From the 
Atlas of the Bulletin of the Russian Archaeological Institute at Constantinople. 

02601 The Christ (pi. 1). 

02602 Mary and the Infant Christ (pi. 20). 

02603 Annunciation to St. Anne (pi. 21). 

02604 Maiy receiving the wool for weaving the veil of the Temple (pi. 28). 

02605 Joseph and Mary on their way to Jerusalem (pi. 32). 

Fainting. 

02355 Egypt, Graeco-Roman sarcophagus from the Fayum : male portrait head. 

C2356 „ „ ,, ,, female portrait head. 
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C3269 Naturus, fresco. Escape of St. Paul from Damascus. 

B 792 Rome, Porta Salaria Hypogeura. Birds at fountain. 

B 876 ,, „ ,, ,, Artemis. 

Coins. 

C2357 Cnidus. Obverse of imperial coin showing the Aphrodite of Praxiteles. 

C2300 Cnossos. Minotaur and Theseus in Labyrinth (B.M. Cat., Crete, pi. iv, fig. 8). 
02299 „ Minos and Labyrinth (B.M. Cat., Crete, pi. vi, fig. 6). 


B9201 Hadrian -E. 1. Britannia. 

B9202 ,, .E. 2. Britannia. 

B9203 ,, Xo. i. Portraiture. 

B9204 „ Xo. ii. Historical Types, various (Cohen, 162, 197, 814, 1081, 1084, 

1087, 1108, 1147, 1321). 

B9205 Hadrian Xo. iii. Historical Types, various (Cohen, 491, 592, 673, 950, 1212, 
1283, 1464). 

B9206 Hadrian Xo. iv. Historical Types, various (Cohen, 218, 337, 362, 379, 394, 
461, 853, 893, 917, 1010, 1048, 1306). 

B9207 Hadrian Xo. v. Historical Types, Provinces and Armies (Cohen, 26, 200, 556, 
802, 872, 1249). 

B9208 Hadrian Xo. vi. Historical Types, various (Cohen, 817, 1383, 1401, 1425, 1432, 
1454, 1480). 

B9209 Hadrian Xo. vii. Historical Types, various (Cohen, 420, 913, 914, 942, 949, 1311, 
1423, 1447). 

B9210 Hadrian Xo. viii. Historical Types, Succession Types (Cohen, 3, 350, 389, 778, 
1008, 1204, (L. Aelius) 63). 

B9211 Hadrian Xo. ix. Historical Types, Consecration Types (Cohen, 128, 270 (Sabina) 
28, 84; Hadrian, Trajan (Plotina), 2). 

B9212 Republican Types Xo. i. To illustrate chronologj', c. 215-130 b.c. (Grueber, I, 
564, 775, 891, 901, 941, 952, 1005). 

B9213. Republican Types Xo. ii. To illustrate mints, c. 125-115 b.c. (Grueber, I, 
1185; II, 512, 532, 340, 550, 555, 620). 

B9214 Republican Types Xo. iii. To illustrate meaning of types (Grueber, I, 2716, 
2839, 3358, 3864, 4160, 4204, 4206; II, 713). 

B9215 Imperial Coins. 3rd-5th Century a.i>. Denominations. 

B9216 Barbarian Coinages of the West. 5th and 6th Centuries .a.d. 

Miscellanea. 

Greek. 

C3270 Bradfield : performance of Agamemnon. 

C3245 Soldiers of the Royal Guard (temp. King George) dancing. 

C3235 Group of shepherds at Stratos (Acamania). 

C2444 Pheidias at work on the Parthenon frieze (after Alma-Tadema). 

Rcmmn. 

B8901 A Roman galley under sail. 

B 795 Caligula's galley (after Mancini). 

B 898 Diagrammatic reconstruction of a hypocaust. 

C2445 A Gynaeeeum (after Boulanger). 

B 797 Roman dice and counters, from Ospringe, Kent. 

7332 Modes of hair-dressing (five heads in the Mus. Naz., Rome). 

B 798 Woman’s hair found in stone coffin at York. 
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SETS OF SLIDES. 

The main collection of some 7000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, 
large or small, for leotnrmg on practically any branch of classical archaeology. For those 
who have opportunity, no method is so satisfactory as to come in person to the Library, 
and choose the slides from the pictures there arranged in a subject order. 

But the following sots of slides, complete with texts, will be found useful to those 
lecturers who have not facilities for choosing their own slides. The thanks of the Society 
are accorded those who have been at the pains of imdertaking the not easy task of telling 
a plain tale on the subjects with which they are most familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can also be lent from the 
library to lecturers in advance of their lectnres. 

LIST OF SETS. 

The Prehellenic Age (no text). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

Ancient Athens (S. Casson). 

Ancient Axchitecture (D. S. Robertson). 

Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

Some Coins of Sicily (G. P. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gardiner). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

* The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 

Daily Life, Greek (no text). 

Daily Life, Roman (no text). 

Rome (H. II. Last). 

The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Foimm, for advanced students (T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 

The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). 

Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby), 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. Winbolt). 

Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood). 

The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire, including 
postage to members, is 4s. 6d. 

Application should be made to : 

The Assistant Librarian, 

Hellenic Society, 

50, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 



JOUENAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 

Nov. 3rd, 1903. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society ha\ung decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the hterary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus K should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs, v, ai, oi, ov, 
by y, ae, oe, and u respectively, final -os and -ov by -us and -urn, and -pos 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong ei, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than e or i, although in names hke Laodicea, Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or i should be preserved ; 
also words ending in -eiov must be represented by -eum. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -e and -a terminations, 
e.g., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -pos, as Aeaypos, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -0 for names hke Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercules, 
Mercury, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Homonoia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, k being used for k, ch for but y and u being substituted 
for V and ov, which are misleading in EngUsh, e.g., Nike, apoxyomenos, 
diadumenos, rhyton. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common Enghsh use, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ou for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boule, gerousia. 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions : — 

Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined ; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals or other collective publications should be underhned (for itahcs). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the pubhcation in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes {Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line ; e.g. Dittenb. SylU i23. 
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Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A. -E.M. — Archaologisch-epigraphische Mittlieihingcn. 

Ann. d. I. = Annali dell’ Iiistituto. 

Arch. Anz. =ArchaoIogisclier Anzeiger (Beiblatt zuin Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Zeit. = Archaologische Zcitung. 

Ath. Mittli. = Mittheilungen des Deutschcn Arch. Inst.. Athcnische Abtheilung. 
Baumeister = Baumeistcr. Denkmaler des klassischen Altcrtums. 

B. C.H. = Bulletin de Correspondance Helleniquc. 

Bert. T’os. = Furtwangler. Besclireibung der Vasensammiung zu Berlin. 

B.M. Bronzes = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.31.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.2I. Inscr. = Greek inscriptions in the British Mrrseuin. 

B.3I. Vases = British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1S93, etc. 

B. S.A. — Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bull. d. I. = Bullettino dell’ Institute. 

C. l.G. — Corpus Inscript ionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rev. = Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. Inscr. = Comptes Rendus de I'Aeademie des Inscriptions. 

Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

Dittenb. S^ll. — Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

E<p. ~ 'Apxo-nKoyiKri. 

O.D.I. = Gollitz, Sammlung der Chiechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Gerh. A. F. = Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

0. G.A. = Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

1. G. = Inscriptiones Graecae.^ 

I. G.A. = Rohl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

Jahrb. = Jahrbuch dcs Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 

Jahresh. = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes. 

J. H.8. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-AVaddington, Voyage .Archeologique. 

Michel = Michel, Recueil d'Inscriptions grecques. 

Alon. d. 1. = Monuinenti dell' Institute. 

Muller AVies. = MiillcrAVieseler, Ilenkmaler dcr alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles = Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Muscum. 

Neue Jahrb. Id. Alt. = Xeue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertuni. 

Keue Jahrb. Phil. — Xeue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 


1 The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
ssue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows ; — ■ 


l.G. 


I. = Inscr. Attieae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 


,, 

11. - 

„ ,, aetatis quae est inter Eucl. 


III. = 

,, ,, aetatis Romanae. 


IV. = 

„ Argolidis. 


vn. = 

,, Megaridis et Boeotiae. 

> 

IX. = 

,, Graeciae SeptentrionalU. 


XII. = 

,, insul- Maris Aei^aei praetcr Deluni. 

> 

XIV. = 

„ Italiae et Siciliae, 
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Nmn. Chr. = Xumismatic Clironicle. 

Num. Zeit. = Xumismatisohe Zeitschrift. 

Pauh'-Wissowa = Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encj'clopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 

Philol. = Philologus. 

Rev. Arch. = Revue Archeologique. 

Rev. Et. Or. = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. N um. = Revue Xumismatique. 

Rev. Philol. = Revue de Philologie. 

Rh. 31 us. = Rheitiisches Museum. 

Rom. 3Iitth. = Mittheilungen des Deutschen Archiiologischen Instituts, Rdmische Abtheil- 
ung. 

Roscher = Rosoher, Lexicon der M 3 ’thoIogie. 

T.A.3I. = Tituli Asiae BRnoris. 

Z. f. N. — Zeitschrift fiir Xumismatik. 


Transliteration of Tnscri'ptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an 

abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the en^aver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 

letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 

- - - Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

^Vhere the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 

otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, ■ . 

Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following importaM exceptions : — 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 

symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 

original. 

I The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly I 
and accurate!} indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this I 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. | 


‘THE KING OF NESTOE ’ : A GLIMPSE INTO THE MINOAN 

AFTER AVOELD 

AND 

A SEPULCHRAL TREASURE OF GOLD SIGXET-RIXGS AND BEAD-SEALS 
FROil THISBL, BOEOTIA 

PART I 

Sepulchral Treasure of Gold Sigxet-rixgs axd Bead-seals 
FROM TnisEfe, Boeotia. 

The first subject of the present communication is a trulv' royal treasure 
of gold rings and of bead-seals in the same metal found in a Mycenaean rock 
tomb near the site of Thisbe in Boeotia. The find \va.s made in 1915, at a time 
when war conditions diverted the course of discovery from official channels, 
and a fortimate chain of circumstances now enables me not only to describe 
but to exhibit to the Society the whole hoard. Lender the circumstances 
it is impossible without a breach of confidence to give all the details, but, 
from what I have been able to ascertain, the discovery was made by a peasant 
in a chamber-tomb excavated in the rock, by the village of Dombrena. 
Hear this spot, about a quarter of an hour H.AV. of Kakosi, on the Akropolis 
height of Thisbe, Mr. M’. A. Heurtley, of the British School at Athens, kindly 
informs me that he was shown, in an olive grove, three chamber-tombs with 
dromoi. He adds, ‘ The old man who showed me had dug one completely 
and found a dagger and vases and some sherds, all of which he had lost.’ 
Mr. Heurtley adds, however, that, from a drawing that the old man made of ' 
one of the vases, it is clear that it was a stirrup-va.se of late type. 

Other objects that I myself was able either to see or secure, found in the 
same group of tombs, but not authenticated as coming from the chamber 
containing the treasure, were bronze spear-heads and a short sword with the 
flange rmining round the extremity of the hilt, belonging to a very late 
Mycenaean type.^ A bronze razor also occurred of an advanced form and, of 
still later date presumably, a small perforated double-a.xe head of iron. There 
were also found a whole set of perforated glass-paste object> with holes below 
for the attachment of pendant gold disks which Mr. M'ace has now conclusively 
shown to belong to necklaces. The particular type found, as well as certain 
paste pendants with reliefs covered with gold foil, belongs to the date of the 
Dimini jewels, or earlv L.M. III. b, in Minoan terms. There is no difficulty 
in ascribing the radiated glazed clay beads (Fig. 1, a) and the bugle bead of 
hjanos blue paste (Fig. l.d), as well as the plated faience plaques with groups 
of palms in relief (Fig. 1, k), to the same epoch. 

On the other hand, a miniature oenochoe of rock crystal with its handle 
perforated for suspension (Fig. l.g) has a much earlier history, one very similar 

^ A single example of this typo was 
found in the Zafcr Papoura Cemetery at 
Knossos (Prehistoric Tombs of KnossoSy 
PI. XCI. Fig. 109, 95 e), and others in the 
very late interment of Muliana ('E<^). Apx-, 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLV. 


1904, p. 20). In Mainland Cireeee tliey 
are of frequent oeeurrenee : see Xauo, Die 
Vorrmnischen iSch>rert€r. p. 7V//. v. 3: 
Tsountas. E-^*. 1897, PI. VIII. 4 

(Mycenae). 
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in variegated limestone having been found in the Hagios Onuphrios Deposit,^ 
presumably not later therefore than the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age. 
A derivative gold type, however, persists to the latest Mycenaean times.® 
Cut out of the same quality of rock crystal and probably belonging to the 
same parure, is an elegant pendant with a quatrefoil section resembling, though 
without the drop at the lower end, beads of the lapis lazuli necklace found 
in the Royal Tomb at Isopata. An amber bead, probably of L.M. I. a date * 
(Fig. 1. h), is of special interest as similar in form to the perforated amber 
objects — set wheel-fashion in two circlets of gold wire — deposited with the 
great gold ring, jewellery and other precious rehcs in the bronze cauldron 



Fig. 1. — Objects from Thisbe Tombs. 


found at Tiryns in 1915.^ The date of the ’ Tiryns Treasure ’ must on various 
grounds be set down to the early part of L.M. ill. (Myc. III. a). 

Of exquisite fabric is a minute gold box of circular form, flat at top and 
bottom, only 13 mm. in diameter and 5 mm. in height (Fig. 1, c). The lid, 
which covers the whole of the sides, has two lateral perforations corresponding 
with two others in the walls of the recipient, so that it could be secured by 
passing a wire or thread through it and cordd thus be strung on a necklace. 
It may, like a modern locket, have held some precious relic. Cylindrical-lidded 
boxes or ‘ pyxides ’ both of clay and marble have a verv earlv history both 
in Crete and the Cyclades, and we find the t\-pe reproduced in gold in the Third 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae,® the latest elements of which are L.M. I. a, though 
the overlap of the cover over the receptacle is in this case less, and the cover 


^ A. E.. H. Onuphrios Deposit (Supple- 
ment to Cretan Pictographs. etc.), (^ariteh, 
189.5, p. 112, Fig. 99. 

^ Miniature ocnochoae in gold occurred 
at Dimini and Menidi, and also at Ame. 
Thi.s later type has a flat back. 

■* Gold beads similar to another charac- 
teristic type of 'this necklace were found 
r 


in a L.M. I. a lamax at Pyrgos near Kanli 
Kasteli, Crete. (To be described in my 
Palace of Minos, Vol. II. § 35.) 

° A. Philadelpheus, 'Apx- AeKrior, ii, 
napilpTTiMo, p. 13 seqq., and p. 17, Fig. 3. 

' Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 205, Fig. 318, 
and p. 207, Fig. 321. 
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lias a small loop. There is no reason for doubting the statement that this 
miniature gold box was found in the same tomb at Thisbe as the gold rings 
and engraved head-seals to be described below. 

The name Thisbe is itself of pre-HeUenic origin " and recurs in the Cihcian 
spring that gave its name to the nymph beloved of Pyramos, whose name 
in turn has further Anatolian connexions. The important part which this 
place, with its harbour town at Vathy, must have played in the economy of 
Minoan and Mycenaean Greece is self-emdent. It represents, in fact, the 
natural haven on the northern shore of the Gulf for the transport route 
which linked the land routes between Mycenae and the early representative 
of the port of Kenchreae on the one side and a Boeotian line by way of 
Thespiae to Thebes on the other. The track of the old high-road from 
Mycenae as it winds its way from near the Lion’s Gate over the foot of the 
hiUs towards Kleonae is stiU discernible.® Future researches may yet reveal 
the traces of its continuation on the Boeotian side. 

Desceiptiox of the Objects. 

The intaglios belong to the following classes : — 

(а) Three bead-seals of the type described as ‘ flattened cylinders.’ 

(б) A large signet ring with an exceptionally large oval bezel. 

(c) Another, smaller, with a slightly elongated oval bezel, rather flat. 

(d) Five sub-oval or ‘ amygdaloid ’ bead-seals with an exceptionally flat 

surface. 

(e) Three elongated oval bead-seals of abnormal size and with the engraved 

surface considerably bossed. 

The subjects of these thirteen intaglios may be roughly classed as (1) 
episodes of the buU-ring; (2) lions seizing their quarry; (3) religious scenes; 
(4) scenes belonging to a heroic cycle. In several cases we see successive 
compositions belonging to a connected group, and in many of the intaglios 
we may recognise in minute details the handiwork of the same engraver. 

It is probable that the group included in cla.ss («), of ‘ flattened cylinders,’ 
is of a somewhat earlier date than the others and may well have belonged to 
an earher interment. But the others must be set down as contemporary 
works, and the inter-connexions are of such a kind that they may with great 
probability be regarded as having belonged to the two individuals represented 
by the man’s and the woman’s ring described below. Most of them would 
have formed part of the lady’s farure. We are almost bound to conclude 
that this remarkable group of artistically engraved gold signets, far exceeding 
in number the examples of such objects found in the whole of the Shaft 
Graves of Mycenae, belonged to personages of royal rank. 

Apart from the extraordinary revelations of Minoan and Mycenaean 
religion provided by some of the subjects and scenes, which, as it will be 
shown, carry the tales connected in classical times with Oedipus some seven 
centuries back on Boeotian soil, such a collection of precious works might 

■ G. Kick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, * Steffen, Karlen von Mykenai, Erlaii- 
pp. 81, 128. temder Text, p. 0. 
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well give pause to any archaeologist. Are all or any of them liable to the 
suspicion of falsification ? It is therefore well to say at the outset that in 
mv own judgment, which is at any rate based on over fifty years’ experience 
in such matters, there is no legitimate groimd for suspecting the authenticity 
of any one of them. A very careful examination both of the style of the 
work, the details of the fabric and the state in which the objects presented 
themselves left no room for any other conclusion. As an archaeologist 
exceptionally familiar through practical experience with Minoan and Mycenaean 
intaglios, both published and unpublished, I submitted the series to Mr. R. B. 
Seager for his critical examination, and he has expressed his unhesitating 



Fig. 2. — Sm.\i.i.er Ring .\nd Bead-seam as seen below. 


opinion that the whole are genuine. For a practical test I also .submitted 
the objects to Mr. M . H, Young of the Ashmolean Museum, whose technical 
knowledge in such matters is very extensive, and he again came to the 
conclusion that there was no opening for doubt. It will be shown below, 
moreover, that the different groups form a kind of catena within themselves 
which makes it inadmissible to separate individual specimens for condemnation. 

Happily, however, the question of the authenticity of these objects does 
not re.st on judgments which might be regarded as of a subjective nature. In 
the detailed analysis given below of the scenes on the intaglios it will be shown 
that they present authentic features that no forger could have known of in 
1915, the date at which the ‘ Treasure ’ first saw the light. The attachment 
of the ‘ sacral kmots ’ to a scene of the Ianrokathapsia on No. 1 is an illus- 
tration of this in a matter of detail. In the libation scene on No. 7, on the 
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other hand, a whole religious ritual is supplied which was totally unknown 
up to the time of the discovery in 1 922 of a clay seal impression from a deposit 
in the Palace of Knossos with a closely parallel type. To have designed this gold 
bead-seal the forger must have been endowed with truly prophetic knowledge ! 

The pressure to which these objects had been subjected, owing probably 
to the collapse of the roof above, is well illustrated in the %lew' of the lower 
faces of the bead-seals given in Fig. 2. It is not unnatural that the highly 
bossed specimens of Class (e) have suffered most. The low'er plate of Xo. 7 
is not only contorted but actually broken, show ing that the interior was hollow ; 
there was, indeed, evidently some cavity, even in the case of the flatter form 
of beads included in Class (d). The general impres.sion conveyed by a back 
view of the jewels is that they had all been exposed to similar conditions in 
their sepulchral resting-place (Fig. 2). 

Desceiption of the Ob.ject.s. 

I. Bead Seal.s of ‘ Flattexed Cylixdee ’ Type (Xos. 1-3.) 

Intaglios of this form alreadv begin to appear in M.M. II., and are very 
characteristic of the closing Middle Minoan phase, continuing into the First 
Late Minoan Period. From that time onwards they became rarer, and finally 
are only used in a purely decorative fashion. 

The three specimens from 
the Thisbe Treasure are of solid 
make, and the style of the intagho 
alone would sufficiently indicate 
that they are of somewhat earlier 
date than the others. The in- 
cision is shallow and exceptionally 
delicate, and the special costume 
that marks the men in the other 
series does not appear. This, 
however, may be explained bv 
the fact that the two male figures 
here seen stand in connexion with 
the Taurokathapsia or bull-grap- 
pling sports. The stark-nakedness, except for the girdle, of the figure on Xo. 1, 
is itself unexampled. In shape and style as well as in their solid material these 
three bead-seals fit on to the similar group of three specimens found in the 
Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae,® which contained three women’s skeletons. 
The latest ceramic element connected with that interment is a vase.^® probably 
imported from Crete, of the L.M. I. a (Myc. I. «) style. 

Xo. 1, PI. I. 1, Fig. 3. Weight 9-80 gm. Scene of Taurokathapsia, with 

‘ Sacral Knot.’ 

In this design we see the animal apparently galloping, though the position 
is contracted by the squared end of the bead. His head is turned back and 

^ Schliemann, Mycinaf, p. 174, Figs. wangler. Myk. Thom/ffasse, PI. IV. Fig. 19. 
253— 25o. L.M, L Vase of identical shape has been 

Op, cit.y p. 209, Fig. 324. Furt- found at Hagia Triada (Candia Museum). 
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lowered, and his mouth open as if in the act of bellowing defiance at his 
aggressor, who rolls on the ground beneath. The youth below, who has missed 
his mark and been thrown by the bull, is seen with one hand apparently en- 
deavouring to break his fall, and with the other raised above his head as if 
to guard it. His long locks stream behind him from the motion of his fall, 
and he is entirely naked except for his girdle, showing the sexual organs, 
an unique phenomenon in Minoan art, except in the case of young children. 

Of great significance is the appearance in front of the galloping beast 
of a symmetrically arranged pair of ‘ sacral knots ' such as are worn by the 



Fig. 4. — Scene of TArROKAXHAPSiA with ‘ Sacral Knots,’ on 
Signet-ring from Smyrna. 



Fig. 0. — Scene of Tavrokathapsia with ‘ Sacral Knot/ from Arkhanes. (}) 

Goddess and her female votaries. To the importance of this symbol as an 
indication of the rehgious character of these sports I have already called 
attention in connexion with the design on another Minoan signet -ring here 
reproduced (Fig. 4). Another very fine signet-ring of sohd gold recently 
found near Arkhanes, inland of Knossos (Fig. 5), also representing a scene of 
the Taurokathapsia, shows a single sacral knot in front of the bull.i^ 

“ See Palace, of Minos, i. p. 4.30 aeqq. »= The knot here had been slightly 

damaged and repaired in ancient times. 
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These sacral knots appear on the shoulders of the Goddes.s and her 
votaries. They were not only suspended from her lion-guarded pillar, but are 
seen decoratively combined with her double-axe symbol. In what seems to 
have been a sacerdotal house, 
devoted to propaganda of the 
cult, discovered at Niru Khani, 
east of Candia, and contain- 
ing huge ritual double-axes of 
bronze,^® a fresco of the main 
corridor depicts a large sacral 
knot of the same kind, here 
for the first time restored in 
Fig. 7.1* 

But, as already noted, 
when the Thisbe relics first saw 



Fig. 7. — S-iCKAi. Kxot fro5i 
Walu-painting, Xirc 
Khaxi (restored). 



the light in 1915 none of the evidence connecting 
the double knots with the bull-grappling scenes 
was as yet available.*’ Neither indeed had the 
true character of the symbol itself received 
recognition. 

No. 2, PI. I. 2, Fig. 6. Weight 7-32 gm. 

Ritual Sacrifice of Bull by Priest. 

A bull is here seen at a slow gallop while a 
youth behind steps forward and plunges a dagger 
between his shoulders. The man's left arm is 
thrown out behind him, the dagger sheath is slung 
over his shoulders, and he wears the Minoan foot- 
gear. He is, moreover, characterised bv two 
remarkable features. He appears to be wearing 
some kind of wreath, and the two long locks that 
are seen hanging down behind his armpits ter- 
minate in star-shaped ornaments. These insignia 
seem to be marks of some official position. 

The appearance of a matador is a novel 
feature among the scenes of the Minoan bull-ring, 
and when we recall the religious intention of these 


Dr. Xanthudidcs, ’ApX'» 1922 p. 11, 
Fig. 9. 

From a rostored drawing executed tor 
me by Monsieur E. (Jiliieron, fils. The 
excavator had not at the time understood 
the significance of the fragments. 

Tlie ring (Fig. 4), though obtained 
from Smyrna some years previously, was 


only published by me in 1921. The 
material is broiizt*, ormiiuilly plat»*d. The 
Arkhanes ring is a quite recent di.seovery, 
said to have been made by a yiea'ant woman 
m a chamber-tomb {' o-kt]\ws '). 

As seen on the gold signet itself. In 
the impression he appears using the dagger 
with his k'ft hand. 
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sports, — well symbolised in the preceding scene by the ‘ sacral knot,’ — it 
seems permissible to regard the action of the personage here represented as of a 
sacrificial nature. This, in fact, is the final act of the performance, in which a 
successful bull-grappler, here invested with priestly insignia, slaughters the 
chosen beast before the altar. We learn, indeed, from the miniature fresco of 
Knossos that a small temple of the Goddess overlooked the arena where such 
sports took place. 

It looks, indeed, as if an actual surxdval of such a practice may be found 
(where we should most naturally have sought it) in a ritual sacrifice to the local 
Zeus at ililetos — itself the reputed colony of the homonymous Cretan town, 
rich in ilinoan relics — and which was at the same time a centre of survival of 
the kindred Carian stock. Its sanctuary at Didyma, indeed, preserves a 
record of Cretan traditions in the shape of an inner staircase with a marble 
ceihng presenting a huge relief of a maeander, inscribed AABYPINOOZd^ It 
is not then surprising to find that the adjoining temenos of the local Zeus Soter 
was the scene of a festival in which an ox was sacrificed before the altar of 
Zeus Hyetios by the winner in a contest known as the 60177(0, and who 
himself bore the name of 801770?.^* That this contest had involved a ‘ cow- 
boy ■ feat seems to be a fair conclusion. By the time to which the inscriptions 
belong that relate to this festival, the object of the sacrifice was naturally 
no longer the Goddess but her Son. 


No. 3, PL I. 3, Pig. 8. Weight 6-61 gm. Lion Seizing Galloping Bull. 

A lion who has sprung at the shoulders of a galloping bull seizes on his 
neck vertebrae with his teeth — a paralysing action known to all beasts of prey 
— and bears his great cpiarry down. This, in itself, is a constantlv recurring 
subject of Minoan and Mycenaean art, of which we see a variant form in the 
lion seizing a deer on the Mycenae dagger-blade. In the present case, how- 


ever, there is a remarkable adjunct, 
the lion are visible double rings which 

It. Haussoullier. Rev. Phllologique, 
1905. p. 205. and Did;/me, p. 9.3, etc.; 
tVicgand. Abli. d. Berlintr Aknd.. 1911, 
p. 49, and cl. 190S. p. 35; R. C. Bosanquet, 
Btctnt Exraralions hi (Dublin Lec- 

ture), and cf. my Pnlnce of Minos, i, p, 3.59. 

A connexion between tlie Horjyici and 
the Tavposaed-im had already been sug- 
gested by Chishull, Antiquitntes Asiaticae 
(1(2S). p. 94. Xo. 7 and note. B. Haus- 
smdlier, indeed. Mtlanges Henri Weil 
(1898), p. 140 seqq., puts forward the 
contrary view that the horjyos was siinplv 
the breeder of the ox which won the 
acceptance of the college of priests, and 
compares a ceremony in Cos (Baton and 
Hicks. Jnsrriplions of Cos. No. 37) in which 
the prie.sts made their i hoici* among oxen 
driven liefore them on behalf of the 
three trilies. But the repeated formula 
of the Didyma inscrifitions, BOHriAl 


On both the hind- and the fore-legs of 
must be taken to show' that the animal 

NIKHCANTOC (see Melanges Weil, p. 
148), surely indicates something more than 
this. The modification of the contest in 
favour of mere oxen in place of half-wild 
bulls IS only what might have been expected 
in the course of centuries. F. Bechtel, more- 
over (Sachrichten d. k. Ges. d. W issenschafien 
zu Gottingen, 1890, pp. 34, 35), has pointed 
out that the phrase Tavpov TretpeipaKorras 
{Attice. Tai‘pov TedTipiKores) of a Thessaliau 
inscription relating to the TavpoKaddij^ia (H. G. 
Lolling. Mittk. d. Arch. Inst, in Athen., 
vii. (1882) 346a) explains the SovSrip as of 
numerous Xorth Greek inscriptions. Here 
we have ju.'st the same dev'olution from 
raCpos to Bovs, In any case the widespread 
traces of the Minoan bulI-grappling sports 
have placed the matter on a wholly new 
basis since the date when Haussoullier 
expressed his views. 
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had been kept in captivity and let out for the expre.ss purpose of attacking 
the bull. In other words, this, like the scenes in which men and bulls perform, 
belongs to the circus, and we have not to do with a wild lion. The proof 
here afforded, that the Minoan 
or Mycenaean lords kept caged 
lions for the purposes of spec- 
tacles in the arena, goes far to 
explain the famiharity of the 
Minoan artists with the animal, 
which certainly was never wild 
in Crete. Nor, indeed, in spite 
of the mention of lions in 
Thrace in the days of Xerxes’ 
expedition, is there any reason- 
able probabihty of their having 
inhabited the Morea in Myce- 
naean days. The lion of Xemea 
cannot itself count more than the hydra of Lerna. On the other hand, with 
their wide relations east and south, it is quite allowable to suppose that 
the Minoan or Mycenaean hunters may have met with lions either on the 
Anatolian or the Libyan side. 




Fig. 9. — Liox Seizing F.ii,lo\v-deer. (;■) 


II. Fixger-rixg.s (Xos. I and 5). 

No. 4, PI. I. 4, from impression (,‘) ; PI. lAk, from direct photograph from ring 
enlarged 4 diams. Fig. 9. Large signet-ring. "Weight 23'2.1 gm. 

Lion Seizing Stag. 

This magnificent ring, a back view of which is given in Fig. 10, is of 
exceptionally large size. The dimensions of the bezel — .36 by 29 mm. — are 
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somewhat greater than those of the large signet from Mycenae (34 X 25 mm.)- 
They cannot, however, compare with those of the great signet-ring from the 
Tiryns ‘ Treasure,’ which amount to 56 mm. in width by 33 in height. The 
hoop is somewhat bent but its average inner diameter is about 20-5 mm., 
which represents full man’s size. It presents a great contrast to the succeed- 
ing example. No. 5, which was clearly made for a woman’s finger. The 
surface of the bezel, though it cannot be described as worn, bears evidence of 
considerable use. 

The group of the lion seizing a stag on this ring combines great strength 
with extraordinary finesse, the lines of hair, for instance, on the animals’ 
flanks being quite microscopically rendered. The com- 
position itself is admirable and the exact adaptation of 
the design to the oval space of the ring shows consum- 
mate skill. This close conformation of the figures on 
intagho to the field at the engraver’s disposal is itself a 
mark of a somewhat advanced glyptic stage, and is 
already a characteristic of gems belonging to the closing 
L.M. I. phase, as illustrated by examples from the 
Vapheio tomb.^®" The style is, in fact, appreciably later 
than that of the three preceding bead-seals of the 
‘flattened cylinder’ type, Nos. 1-3. IVe notice indeed 
a distinct advance on the somewhat stiff rendering of the 
analogous subject depicting a lion seizing a bull, seen on No. 3. 

In this case the lion has seized the shoulder of the stag and at the same 
time has gripped one of the haunches with his near hind-leg. The tongue of 
the unfortunate stag protrudes from his mouth. The antlers are somewhat 
sketchily rendered, but the palmation that is visible sufficiently shows that 
we have here to deal with a fallow deer (Cervtts dayna). which is almost the 
only kind of deer shown on Minoan or Mycenaean intaglios,^® — in itself a 
significant circumstance, since this species is confined to Crete and to the 
south-easternmost Aegean islands. There is, indeed, no effidence of it having 
e.xisted in a wild state at any period in Mainland Greece, where the typical stag 
has always been the red deer (Cems elajyhus). This, however, does not mean 
more than that the Mycenaean art type was taken over from Minoan Crete, 
and it is cpiite possible and indeed, from its associations, probable, that this 
signet -ring was the work of a Minoan artist working in Mainland Greece. The 
stags of the Tiryns fresco,-® certainly executed on the spot, with their 
crucifoi-m dapples and palmated horns, are clearly fallow deer. 

Cood examples relating to animals 
may be seen in Vapheio gemG, ’E^.’Apx* 1889, 

PI. X. 4, 14, and 21. 

Furtwaugler, Antike Gefnmen, iii. 52, 
n. 1, refers to a Mycenaean gem in the 
Bourguignon Collection with two red deer 
lying side by side. O. Keller, moreover. 

Tier und P/lanzcnbilder, etc., p. 108 (cf. 

PI. X\ II. 18), in reproducing the stag on 
tho amethyst intaglio from the Third 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae (mts-referred to 


as jasper), describes it as a red deer. Its 
dappled flanks, nevertheless, are clear and 
its horns seem to be palmated. Furt- 
wiingler, A.G. ii. 11, rightly describes it 
as a ‘spotted fallow-deer' (‘ gefleckter 
Daruhirseh ’). 

Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. Pis. XV., 
I-, Figs. CO, 61, 62. and p. 140 srqq.^ and 
compare his note (i. p. 151) on the stag 
types of Minoan and Mycenaean gems. 
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No. 5, PI. II. 1, Fig. II. Weight 10-90 gm. Small signet-ring. 

Seated Goddess and ‘ AIAZKOYPAI.’ 

This signet-ring is of smaller dimensions. The hoop was much crushed 
(see Fig. 2), but its original inner diameter, IT mm., corresponds with that of 



Fig. 11. — Seated Goddess axd ‘ Aid < rKoupai .’ (,) 

ladies’ rings of various periods, and is nearly 2 mm. less than the average male 
diameter; it offers a striking contrast to that with the lion and stag described 
above. We may therefore infer that this ring formed part of a female parxre. 



Fig. 12. — Gold Sigxet-ri?>g from Acropolis XRE.isrBE, Mvcen.ce C,) 

Here we see the Goddess seated on a throne or stool, showing trace.s of a 
festoon between its legs. She is coifed in a kind of triple tiara with a long 

Its bezel is 28 X 17 mm. men’s rin^, English, was IS mm.; of 

A series of female rings, medieval and Roman (sfvcn specimens) 19 mm ; of Greek 
renaissance, including English, French and (seven specimens) 18-5 mm. 

Italian examples, examined by me presented From a photograph kindly given me 

an average inner diameter of 17 mm. by Dr. G. Karo, 
within a minute fraction. The average of 


t 
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lock of hair hanging down behind. She wears an open, apparently short- 
sleeved, bodice, leaving the bosom bare, and the upper part of her flounced 
skirt is richly embroidered with what seems to have been a spirahform design. 
Her fore-arms are raised and she holds poppy capsules similar to those seen in 
the hands of the Spring Goddess rising from the earth on the bead-seal No. 6 
below. In this case they are held with their heads downw’ards, so that the 
seed could be shed, and are thus an emblem of fertilization. 

Behind the Goddess a little handmaiden repeats her action with two pairs 
of suspended capsules, while another, standing immediately in front of her, 
offers with her right hand two more poppy-heads held upright on their stalks, 
while in her left she holds what looks like a bead necklace. Behind this figure 
again is a seated attendant, of the same stature as the Goddess, such as is 
frequently seen in her company.^ She extends with her right hand a small 
chaplet, perhaps a beaded bracelet, towards the Goddess, and what seems to 
be a pomegranate is held within the fingers of her left. 

Between the two main figures the upper margin of the field is intersected 
by a succession of waving lines. This in itself cannot fail to recall the waving 
lines that cut off the upper part of the field on the great signet of Mycenae 
(Fig. 12), and contain above their curve a rayed disk and crescent represent- 
ing the heavenly luminaries. In the present case, perhaps owing to the 
comparative narrowness of the bezel, there are no heavenly luminaries within 
the waved hnes, but the analogy is otherwise so close, that we are justified in 
regarding them as indicative of the sky and as signifying the celestial character 
of the divinity below. In No. 9 below, indeed, where the Goddess stands 
holding two swans, this lacuna is supplied by the appearance on either side 
of her of a disk and a star. 

But the parallelism between the present group and that of the Mycenae 
signet goes much further. In that case, too, the seated Goddess, whose character 
is there marked by the double-axe as well as by the celestial symbols, holds 
poppy-heads presented to her by a votary. On the Mycenae ring, moreover, 
she is accompanied on either side by a little girl attendant answering to the 
two little handmaidens, though their stature is somewhat lower than that 
of the pair seen on the Thisbe group.^* The children on the Mycenae signet 
are perched on piles of stones, evidently devised in order to enable them to 
perform their duties — in one case to offer sprays to the Goddess, in the other 
to pluck fruit for her from the tree beneath which she sits.^* 

The significance of these two httle figures has not been hitherto noted, 
but it is now possible to point to their recurrence in association with the Goddess 
on a series of Minoan and Mycenaean seal types. On a seal-impression found 
at Ilagia Triada we see a flounced figure, in which we may wdth great proba- 
bility recognise the same Goddess, with a diminutive handmaiden in similar 


Compare the scene on Xo. 7, p. 17, 
Fig. li), and the seated Goddess and com- 
panion on tlie ‘ Ring of Xestor,’ p. 65, 
Fig. .55. etc. 

Tfie height of these is not erpial, but 
the smaller size of one is accounted for bv 
the conditions of space on the outer border 


of the bezel. Other examples of the same 
divine pair show that normally they were 
depicted of equal height. 

There seems to be no reason to read 
any particular religious sense into these 
heaps. They are really part of the 
mechanism of the scene. 
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flounced skirts on either side of her, standing before a pillar shrine containing 
a sacred tree (Fig. 13). Both the Goddess and her child companions hold 
their hands near their sides in a curious attitude which recurs in other versions 
of the same group, and finds a parallel in a figure of the Goddess on a gold 



Fig. 13. — Goddess axd Girl Attexd-\nts before Shrine : 
Seal Impression, H. Triada. (*) 



Fig. 14. — Goddess and Girl At- Fig. 1.5. — Goddess wearing Sacral 

TEND.ANTS. LeNTOID BeAD- KnOTS .AND GiRL AtTEND.ANTS. 

seal, Pedead-A. (1) Lentoid Be.ad-se.al, JIycenae. (;) 


signet -ring from Mycenae, where a male attendant pulls down towards her 
the fruit-laden branches of a tree, seen, as here, within its pillar sanctuary. 
In that case I have ventured to compare a hunger gesture known to primitive 
races.^^ A similar group of figures Mith the Godde.ss in the same attitude 

F. Halbherr, Mon. Ant. xiii. (1903), p. sides of the body, denoting a gnaAving 

43, Fig. 37 and PI. VI. sensation.’ Cf. Garrick iMallery, Picto- 

Myc. Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 79, graphs of the Xorth American Indians 

Fig. 53, and note 2. I compared the (Fourtli Annual Report of the Bureau of 

common gesture for hunger among the Ethnology, 18SC), p. 236, and Fig. 155, 

North American Indians made ‘ by passing p. 235, the celebrated rock painting on 

the hands towards and b,ackwards from the the Tule RiA'er, California. 
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recurs on a black steatite lentoid from tbe Pedeada district east of Knossos 
(Fig. 14). "What is substantially the same group recurs in a cornelian lentoid 
recently found at Mycenae, and here the central figure wears on both shoulders 
a sacral knot (Fig. 15). M e may safely place in the same category also the 
two little handmaidens who are seen tending the couchant lion, the guardian of 
the Lower MMrld on the ‘ Ring of Nestor,’ described below, in the next compart- 
ment to that in which the Goddess is seated.^® That the same religious tradition 
continued to the latest Minoan times is shown by the remarkable occurrence on 
the altar ledge of the little ‘ Shrine of the Double-Axes ’ — side by side with the 
main figure of the Goddess with a dove on her head — of two smaller female 
images, like the other cyhndrical below,®® each with her head half-turned round 
and evidently, in their original position, gazing at the Lady of the Dove. 

"\Vere these little tnin companions and ministrants simply handmaidens 
of the Goddess ? M’ere they perhaps her daughters ? In any case we see 
the Minoan Dia associated with a youthful pair of XidaKovpaL, even as Zeus, 
who ousted her from her old position, was associated with the Aiocr/covpoi. 
M’ithout for a moment disputing the Aryan affinities of these latter and their 
obvious parallelism, especially in their equestrian capacity, with the A 9 vins — 
the Dico mpata of the Vedas — it is by no means impossible that in this, as in 
other cases, some assimilation with pre-Hellenic elements may have taken 
place. In the case of the Kovpoi, better known in the old Cretan religion — 
the Kouretes or Korybantes who guarded Rhea and tended the infant Zeus — 
if we may judge from the Aetolian tradition preserved by Strabo, there seems 
to have been a haunting sense of female antecedents.®® So too in a fragment 
of Aeschylo.s the name is connected with their ‘ dressing their hair like dainty 
damsels.’ ®® 


HI. Amygdaloid Bead-seals avith Bea'elled Backs (Nos. 6-10). 

There are fiA-e examples of a class of intaglios on gold beads, 22 mm. in 
length, of a someAvhat flat ' amygdaloid ’ type with their backs divided into 
three sections by incised lines, the outer of these sections corresponding with 
a slight bevelling of the contour. This type closely corresponds with a class 
of bead-seals of the same almond-shaped outline, in cornelian and other 


-® Xanthudides, 'Ap\. 1907. PL A’lII. 
113, p. 177 : interpreted as worshippers.’ 
The head of the Goddess is reduced to a 
mere knob partly perhaps owing to a 
miscalculation of space. A very summary 
treatment of the head is, however, common 
enough on Late ilinoan intaglios. Here the 
skirt has no less than nine flounces and the 
little girls are quite in the fashion. This 
bead-seal was found in the vdlage of Jlokhos. 

.See below p. H.> and Fig. 5.5. 

One of these figures is shown in mv 
Biport, Knossos, B.S.A. A'lII. 1902, p. 99, 
Fig. 50. 

“‘In this connexion it is worth noting 
that the Minoan seal-type in which the 


Goddess appears in the significant attitude 
above described, between the two little 
maidens, recurs in a variant form with a 
similar figure of the Goddess between two 
stars, such as in Classical art symbolised 
the Dioscuri. An example of this type is 
supplied by a dark-green steatite lentoid 
from Mylopotamos, Crete, 'Ei^. ’Apx , 1907, 
PL A'll. 80. 

Strabo, x, 3, 8 : driXuaToKodvras yap, us 
ai Kopai rot^t'o/xa o-xfir Tovro tous irepl r^v 
AiTuKiav <pa(Tiu 

““ The fragment is preserved by 
Athenaeus, xii. 37 (citing Phylarchus) : 
XAiSiir T€ TrAoKoaoy uare irapdKois appals' odev 
Ka\€it^ KovpTjTa Aaby ■fjpfo'av. 
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crystalline stones, showing a triple moulding of the back in a somewhat more 
accentuated form. Amygdaloids of this character seem to make their first 
appearance in the course of the First Late Minoan Period, the abundant 
specimens of the transitional M.M. III. — L.M. I. phase, so far as my own 
observations go, uniformly showing a plain rounded back. The bevelled type 
only becomes common towards the close of L.M. I. 

No. 6, PI. II. 3, Fig. 16. AVeight 5-11 gm. Spring Goddess Rising from the 

Ground. 

The design on this intaglio is extremely important in its relation to the 
mythology and artistic tt'pes of the Greek world, and in some respects forms 
a supplement to the preceding signet-ring. No. 5. 

A female figure, with the same triply arranged head-dress or tiara that the 
seated Goddess wears on the signet -ring, is here seen rising from the ground — 



indicated by a row of horizontal lines — between two sprouting plants. Like 
the Goddess, too, in the preceding scene, she wears what appears to be a kind 
of short-sleeved bodice, fully displaying the breasts, while below her waist- 
band is a flounced skirt, the lower part of which is cut off by the ground line. 
In her raised right hand she holds three poppy capsules like the seated Goddess 
on the Mycenae signet. Above her right shoulder are some remarkable appear- 
ances that might easily escape notice in a summary survey. These are visible 
in the enlarged drawing by Alonsieur E. Gillieron, reproduced in Fig. 16, 
and there can be no doubt that they represent the raised heads of the 
three snakes such as are the well-known concomitants of the Goddess as Lady 
of the Underworld. Besides the well-known Snake Goddess of the Temple 
Repository at Emossos,®* a series of other figures have now come to light 
showing this attribute, the position of the snakes, however, not being always 
the same.^® 

On the side towards which the serpents thru.st their heads is seen a half- 


Palace of Minos, i. p. 300 scryf/- ef serpents appears at the back of t)iO 

Thus in tlie well-known Minoan bronze head (op. cit., p. 507, Fig. 3C5). 
figure of the Berlin Museum a triple knot 
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kneeling youth who leans forward and grasps the left wrist of the rising Goddess, 
while with his other hand he seems about to lend support to her elbow, 
in the endeavour to assist her in her ascent to the upper air. 

It is the Spring Goddess arising out of the earth, and the poppy-heads 
that she holds in her hand, besides being emblems of fertility, may also in 
their soporific quality bear a certain allusion to her winter sleep. These are, 
in fact, the same poppv-heads that we see over a thousand years later in the 

hands of her Hellenic successor Persephone, 
at the moment of her ascension from the 
earth. On the very beautiful reverse of a 
gold stater of Lampsakos 3® (Fig. 17), which 
otherwise compares so closely with the 
design on the ring, the objects held in the 
ri"ht hand of the Goddess seem to be rather 

O 

barley ears than elongated poppy capsules. 
On the other hand, on the well-known 
terracotta relief from Magna Graecia, the 
resurgent Kore holds in either hand a triple 
group of poppy-heads, lilies and ears of 
barley. Here too, to complete the parallel, 
the chthonic character of the ^Maiden God- 
dess is manifested by the snakes on either side coiled roimd her fore-arm 
and. in this case, raising their heads towards her (Fig. 18).®' 





Fio. 17. — Gold St.\ter of 
L.a.mps.\kos. (■;) 



Fig. is. — Persephoxi Risixg from Grovxd, hoidixg Poppv-capsvles, Lilies 
.VXD E-ars of B.arlev, with Snakes on either side. Terracotta Relief 
FROM Magna Gr.aecia. 


Vhat makes these parallels the more remarkable is the recurrence also 
in Hellenic art of the motive of the attendant helping the Spring Goddess 


B.M. Cat., Mysia, PI. XIX. 4. The 
three objects in the Ctoddess's right hand, 
look somewhat different from the ears of 
barley that she holds, with bunches of 
grapes, in her left. Tliere can be little 


doubt however that, as stated in the 
Catalogue (p. 81, Xo. 26), they are intended 
for the .same objects. 

Overbeck, Kunstmythologischer Atlas, 
PI. XVI. 8. 
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to rise out of the earth. A notable example of this is the relief on the Ludovisi 
throne, where a handmaiden — perhaps a Hora — bends down on either side 
to give her support. Here we have the germ of the later dVoSo?. 

In two representations of the rising of Persephone on vases she is received 
by Hermes, who has here succeeded the youthful attendant seen on the Minoan 
bead-seal. The latter wears a conical cap with a triple roll, from under which 
his hair falls in long tresses behind ; his body above the belt seems to be clad 
in a sleeveless corslet. His attire recalls that of the young prince in the heroic 
scenes illustrated below,*® and his gallant attitude, which might be that of a 
page at the Court of the Grand Monarque, is curiously foreign to the classical 
conception. He is surely of Minoan royal stock, and the most natural con- 
clusion seems to be that we have here a youthfid priest-king who was credited 
with the annual performance of some spring ceremony of this kind. A parallel 
subject will be found below in the intaglio ** depicting a young prince in similar 
attire attacking a hostile agent of supernatural power in the shape of the 
Sphinx. 



Fig. 19. — Goddess povring Lib.^iox into 
ilETAL Jar. ( i ) 


No. 7, PI. II. 2, Fig. 19. ^Weight 5-66 gm. Goddess with Attendant pouring 

liquid into jar. 

This bead-seal presents a ritual scene altogether unique at the time when 
the Thisbe Treasure was discovered, but for which, seven years later — in 
1922 — a remarkable parallel, hitherto unpubli.shed, came to light amidst a 
heap of seal-impressions from the Domestic Quarter of the Palace at Knossos 


L. Bloch, Kora und Demeter, Roscher’s 
Lexikon, i. p. 1379, suggests this in view 
of the fact that the Orphic Hymn (43) 
refers to the Horae as playmates of Kora 
at the time of the Anodos. 

One of these is a red-figured krater 
from Vasto (Strube, Studien z. Bdderkr. v. 
Eleusis, PI. III., and see Robert, Archdol. 
ildrchen, p. 179). The other (obtained by 
the Dresden Museum from a private 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLV. 


collection at Florence) is also a red-figured 
krater (P. Hermann, Jahrb. d. arch. Inst., 
vii. 1892, and .-Inc., p. 1G6, Fig. 33). In 
the latter ca.se she i.s rising from a cave 
while three Pans dance for joy at her 
re-awakening. 

.See Itclow. p. 27, Fig. 31, p. 38, Fig. 
38, and PI. III. 

** See below, p. 27. Fig. 31. 


t 
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(see Fig. 20). On the left side of the field, with one of her little girl atten- 
dants imitating her action behind, stands the Goddess with the same triple 
coiffure and wearing the same dress as in the preceding groups. Her left 
arm is raised and her right hand is held immediately over the rim of a large 
jar or amphora, into which an adult female attendant similarly robed, and 
apparently answering to the seated companion of the signet, is pouring some 
kind of liquid from a jug. 

The metallic character of the large jar is clearly revealed by its two curved 
handles, and by the distinct ring running round the base of the collar, on which, 
too, two lines of rivet -heads are clearly visible. It has raised stellate ornaments 
on the body, perhaps standing for rosettes in relief. The form of the handle 
of the jug and the ring, here too seen round the base of its high collar, also 
show that the artist had in Hew an original in metal work. 

Behind the attendant or votary who is pouring from the jug is a tree, laden 
apparently with bunches of fruit, some of which hang down. This shows an 
analogy with some other fruit -bearing trees that appear in relation to the 
Goddess on Minoan or Mycenaean signets, and of which an example is given 
in Fig. 12 above, from IMycenae. The large signet-ring from the deposit out- 
side the Shaft Graves there shows the Goddess 
seated under a fruit tree of this kind, and, in 
spite of its upright stem, the bunches that it 
bears unmistakably indicate a Hne. It seems 
probable that the small tree on the present 
intaglio must be identified in the same way. 

The clay seal-impression from Knossos, 
here for the first time illustrated (Fig. 20), 
which supplies such a curious parallel to the 
foregoing subject, has lost a segment of its 
upper circumference. But the central features, 
most important for comparison, are preserved, 
including the rim and part of the handle of 
the jug, and the liquor pouring out of it into a 
large jar which seems to represent a vessel of the same class. The jug is here 
held by a seated female personage, the only figure depicted, who may represent 
either the Goddess or her votary. She rests on a kind of stool, apparently of 
woodwork, but which in its structure bears some analogy to the throne at 
Knosso.s. The ritual character of the act is here clearly marked by the 
■ sacral horns ’ placed in front of the jar. In this case too a tree or bush 
appears in the margin of the field beyond, but owing to the rough material of 
the sealing and the poorness of the impression it is very imperfectly delineated. 
It appears, ho\\ever. to ha\e had several stems springing from the ground, in 
contrast to the single-stemmed fruit tree on the gold intaglio. 

But the substantial correspondence of the main episode in the two designs 
i> such as to necessitate the conclusion that both refer to some ritual function 
of the same kind. Mliat then was the inward significance of this 1 The 
difierent character of the plant forms e.xhibited only allows us to infer a general 



Fig. 20. — Goddess fouring 
Libation. Seal Impres- 
sion, Knossos. (;) 
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reference to the growth of vegetation. We can hardly, therefore, insist on the 
occurrence in one case of what appears to be a vine laden with grapes, and 
thence infer that we have here a contributory libation of wine poured into the 
sacred jar for the Goddess's fruition. It may indeed be regarded as a moot 
point whether wine from the juice of the grape was really known in Minoan 
Crete, though there are strong indications of the existence of some kind of 
beer brewed from malted barley. It seems preferable to connect the ceremonial 
pouring of the liquid contents of the smaller vessel into the greater with methods 
of ‘ sympathetic magic ’ in vogue among primitive folk the world over for 
securing rain in seasons of drought. Thus in a fragment of Celtic folk-lore 
preserved in the Roman de Ron we are told how, with this object in view, the 
Breton huntsmen filled their drinking-horns from the spring of Berenton 
and emptied them over the steps of the fountain. The ‘ sweet-smelling 
goblet ’ of Theokritos,*^ ‘ such as the Horai ’—the rain-givers of classical 
Greece—’ might have washed in their springs,’ has been thought to bear a 
similar significance.^* 

The view that these intaglio types present ceremonial acts designed to 
secure rain in a dry season— a not unfrequent contingency in Crete — receives 
support from the appearance of a whole series of somewhat summarily 
engraved stones, belonging to a numerous amuletic class, which there is 
every reason for regarding as rain-charms. 

The central feature of these stones,*® which are either lentoids or amygda- 
loids of the earlier type with smooth backs, is most frequently a beaker, jug 
or ewer, sometimes spouted and identical with a Cretan hieroglyph which, 
except for its handle, recalls the Egyptian libation vase sign, qebeh. Some- 
times these jugs have a flaring mouth, sometimes a high, narrow neck and the 
handles are curved like the letter S, this and the globular rendering of the body 
answering to the requirements of wholesale production by a rapid use of the 
engraver’s wheel and blunt point. In other cases the jug or ewer is replaced 
by a two-handled cup of the kantharos type, with similar S-handles, and 
often surmounted by a conical fid.*® These vessels are always accompanied 
in the design with sprays of vegetation, at times rising from the conventional 


See Palace oj Minos, i. pp. 414, 415. 
Roman de Ron, ii. 6399, stqq. 

« Idyll, i. 149, 150 : 

ijviSe roi to St-jras- duffai <pl\os, Ins Ka\ov IjaSer 
‘Upas' weTrKvsrdas viv isrs Kpds'asas SoKsjtrfls. 

See Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 11S751, 
Xachtrag, p. 169, for other eompari'^ons. 
A curious instance of such a rain-producing 
rite was noted by me at Ibrahiraovci near 
the ancient Scupi (Skoplje). I was informed 
that an altar, with a dedication to .Jupiter, 
which I had observed lying face downwards 
there on the village green, was set up in 
its proper position in times of drought, 
and that the villagers, both Christian and 
Mahometan, with a local Bey at the head. 


went together to the stone and poured 
wine over the top, praying the while for 
rain (see Archaeoloyia, 1B85, p. 194). 

See Palace of Minos, i. p. 672 seqq. 
This class is so common that I have 
a dozen specimens from Central and Eastern 
Crete in my own Collection. 

sScripla Minoa, i. p. 197, Xo. 40. For 
the jug with the beaked spout, cf. Xo. 47, 

p. 200. 

** Thi.s lidded type also occurs on both 
sides of an inscribed tablet of the Linear 
Class A from Hagia Triada. It is followed 
on one side by the ideograph of a male 
axe divinity of which a female version is 
also found. 


f 
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rendering of hilly ground. On one very significant example the plant lies 
prone beside a chalice, while, above it, appears the rayed disk representing 
the sun (Fig. 21). 

In the case of the one-handled jugs seen on this amuletic class of gems 
the exaggeration of the beak and frequent attenuation of the neck no doubt 
attest the influence of gourd types in the country districts. But the proto- 
type of the finest class of jugs, illustrating their metallic origin, is seen in a 

solitary position on a face of a three- 
sided cornelian bead-seal belonging to a 
slightly earlier date (M.M. HI.), and this 
in turn shows a certain parallelism, so far 
as its neck and body goes, with that held 
in the hands of the votary on the Thisbe 
specimen (Fig. 19, above). 

IVhat we have here to deal with then 
are more elaborate illustrations of rain- 
compelling rites, to which we may trace 
an allusion in the simpler amuletic types 
of slightly earlier date. These amulets, 
AND Sun. (i) in fact, belong, as already noted, to the 

transitional M.M. III.— L.M. I. phase, 
and probably also to the early part of L.M. I. If we may take the gold intaglio 
as belonging approximately to the same age as the clav seal-impression from 
Knossos, we approach a date coeval with the later Palace there. 

An apposite parallel to these designs, moreover, is afiorded by another 
more or less contemporary group of intaglio types in which the same handled 
jugs and ewers are seen in the hands of the beneficent Minoan Genii, them- 
selves undoubtedly in their original form taken over from the Hippopotamus 
Goddess Taurt,5» especiaUy in her impersonation as Eeret. A principal 
function of these Genii is the bringing down of rain by the ceremonial 
pouring of water or other liquid contents of such vessels on altar blocks and 
heaps of stones, or into cauldrons resting on columns.si On a gem from the 
\apheio Tomb (Fig. 22) stand two of these kindly daemons of the leonine t 3 rpe 
facing each other symmetrically-in accordance with the heraldic schemes 
then coming into vogue— on either side of a pedestaled basin. Each of these 
holds up a ewer, while behind are three shoots of what seems to be a nursling 
palm-tree, Its sacred character marked by the ' Horns of Consecration ’ that 
are set in front of it. The basin here is too shallow to admit the supposition 



T?--. n I 4 -w-t — 


” On a pink cornelian amygdaloid bead 
from H. Andonis near Goulas, obtained 
by me in 1894 {see Cretan P ictographs, 
pp. 8. 9), 

“ This derivation was originally sug- 
gested by Winter {Arch, .inzeiger, l’890, p. 
108). It is now supported by the early 
appearance of Taurt on the imitative 
steatite scarab found in the smaller tholos 
at Platanos belonging to the early part of 


the Middle Minoan Period (see P. of M., 
i. p. 200, and Fig. 148). For the con- 
nexion with Eeret I must refer to my 
observations in the forthcoming second 
volume of ^ The Palace of Minos,’ where 
the whole question of the Minoan Genii 
will receive special treatment. 

Some representations of these scenes 
are given in my Mijc. Tree and Pillar Cult, 
p. 19. 
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that the ewers had been filled from it, and we are led to the conclusion that 
the Genii are not engaged in the actual watering of the plant, but are about 
to bring down ‘ the rain of heaven ’ on thirsty vegetation in general, as sym- 
bolised by the palm shoots, by pouring water into the basin. So, too, in 



Fig. 22. — Gexii abovt to pour Fig. 23. — Genu pouring Liba- 

Lib.ations into Pedestaled tions into Tp.ipod Caul- 

Bowl, before Nursling Palm. DRONS. 


another scene we see the Genii pouring libations into cauldrons (Fig. 23). In 
that case we have a close parallel to the ceremonial scene on the gold bead of 
the Thisbe Treasure. 



Fig. 24. — Goddess .as Britomartis or Diktanna 
Shooting Stag. (!) 


No. 8, PI. II. 4, Fig. 24. Weight 5'84 gm. Goddess as Artemis, shooting stag. 

Here the Goddess appears as a huntress, in the character preserved by 
Britomartis or Diktynna, her native representative in classical times.®® She is 
pursuing a stag, which, from the palmation visible in the horns, must be a fallow 
deer, like the animal depicted on the great signet-ring. No. 4. The groups of dots 

My own original interpretation (cf. BpiTo/xapn^ 4v K.p 7 }Trj 7 } ‘'Apreufs. 

3/i/c. Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 3 [101]) Hesj'ch., «.r. Cf. Solinus, 11, 8 : '' C retea 

had been that the Genii were in the act Dianain relujiosisslmc veneraniur, Brlto^ 

of watering the young palm with water 7 nartem (jentUiter ^lominantea, quod aermone 

drawn from the basin. The other view, noatro aonnt virgineni dulcem.' Pausanias 

however, corresponds better with the (ii. 30) and Diodorufs (v. 76) make Diktynna 

parallel ceremonial in which tlie Genii take an epithet or alternative name of Brito* 

part on other intaglios. martis. 
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visible on its flank may be thought, indeed, to indicate its dapphng. The 
Goddess, who is richly attired with an embroidered skirt and seems to be 
wearing a kind of crown on her head, is depicted as having just shot an arrow, 
which has stuck between the shoulders of her quarry. The bow itself, from the 
appearance of thongs that cross it at intervals, is of the composite or Asiatic 
kind, differing thus from the earlier Minoan class, which seems to have been 

of Nilotic origin.®^ The manner in which she 
holds the bow, still fully bent though the arrow 
has been already shot, must be regarded as artistic 
convention. In the intaglio she grasps the centre 
of the bow with her left hand and pulls the string 
with her right, which is the true action, though 
in the impression (as seen in Fig. 24) it is reversed. 
This is one of many proofs that the designs were 
primarily intended to be looked at as they were 
wrought by the engraver on the gold beads them- 
selves. A parallel to this may be found in the 
action of the female archer of matronly propor- 
tions on a cornelian lentoid bead from Crete in the 
Berlin Museum ““ (Fig. 25), where again the intaglio itself presents the true 
view. The divine character of the personage on this gem, rightly identified 
with the later Artemis by Furtwangler, is shown by the appearance on her 
shoulder of a ‘ sacral knot ’ with its characteristic fringe.^® 

A remarkable feature in the design on the Thisbe intaglio, hitherto un- 
exampled in Minoan art, is that the Goddess is half-turned round, so as to 
present her back to the spectator, the object, apparently, being to display 
the quiver with arrows sticking out from it, slung between her shoulders. 
This is a favourite attitude for Artemis in Hellenistic art, as, for instance, on 
Syracusan coins of the close of the third century B.c.“' It is also illustrated 
by gems from about that date onwards.®® That an arrangement so subtle 
should have been adopted by a Minoan or Mycenaean artist some twelve 
centuries earlier is an interesting phenomenon. 

This attitude of the Goddess, bringing into full view the back part of her 
short-sleeved corslet, shows a transversal strap passing over her right shoulder, 
which receives fuller illustration from the Cretan lentoid above referred to 
(Fig. 25). There a double strap appears in front together with the attachment 
of a short sword or hunting knife in its sheath,®® a weapon necessary to the 
huntress for the final despatch of her quarry. 



Fig. 25. — Diktyxna Shoot- 
IXG FROM Bow, WE.ARIXG 
‘ S.ACRAL Kjs'OT.’ 


See P. of M., ii. p. 50. 

Furtwangler, Anlike Ocmmen, i. PI, 
II. Xo. 24 : Beschreihunr/ tier geschnittenen 
Steine ini Antiquarium. Xo. 2 (p. 1). 

This feature, doubtfully regarded by 
Furtwangler as a quiver, would certainly 
not Iiave escaped him had there been 
fuller illustrative materials at the time when 
he described this gem. 

Head, Coinage of Syracuse (Xum. 
Chron. X.S., Vol XIV.), PI. XIII., 1 and 3 


(' Democracy,’ 215-212 B.c.). 

I may instance a very fine Hellenistic 
intaglio on a jacinth in my own Collection, 
from Curzola {Corcyra Xigra). 

■’* Furtwangler, Beschreibung^ etc., p. 1 : 
‘ t orne, quer iiber den Bauch, geht ein 
horizontaler Gegenstand, wie es scheint 
ein Schwert in der Scheide, das an einem 
deutlich sichtbaren Bande um die Brust 
gehangt ist.’ 
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The Goddess on the engraved bead wears Minoan ‘ buskins,’ and there 
is a double ground-line beneath the lower part of the intaglio. 

No. 9, PI. II. 5, Fig. 26. Weight 6-.58 gm. Goddess holding two swans. 

On this bead-seal the Goddess stands with her head turned to the right, 
holding two swans by their necks. The general scheme is known and appears, 
for instance, on a three-sided amethyst bead-seal from the \'apheio tomb,®° 
but the present intaglio far exceeds any existing example in its execution. It 
contains, moreover, an additional feature of considerable religious intere.st. 
To the right of the head of the Goddess, in the direction in which she looks, 
appears a small orb, and on the other side a star, clearly indicative of the 
heavenly luminaries. A noteworthy feature in the Goddess’s robe is the 
small apron in front above the skirt, itself an early feature, which recalls 



the Snake Goddess group of the Temple Repositories at Knossos. As there, 
her bosom is bare and the double circlets round her shoulders and armpits 
mav indicate the short sleeves of a jacket or bodice. Round her neck is a 
necklace with well-defined pendants, and she wears the Minoan .stockings. 
Along the lower part of the field runs a border consisting of a row of dots 
between incised lines, and below this again short vertical stroke.s. Like that of 
the preceding intaglio, the engraving is of very hne quality. 

The tvpe itself is one of those earliest revived by the Greek ‘ Renaissance,’ 
where, however, a young male figure is at times substituted for the Godde.ss. 
Such an adaptation, crossed in that case by the Nilotic motive of the ‘ duck- 
hunter,’ occurs in the case of an ‘ open-work ’ gold jewel from the ‘ Aegina 
Treasure ’ which may be regarded as repre.senting an offshoot of early 
Ionian art. This jewel is also important as the forerunner of ruder copies in old 


’Z(p. ’Apx-, 1889, PI. X. 5. This form 
of three-sided bead-seal is characteristic 
of M.M. III., but may survive into the 
early part of L.M. I. The Vapheio Tomb 
itself is shown by the ceramic evidence to 
be not later tlian L.M. I. 6 . On a green 
jasper from tlie Blacas Collection, B.M. Cat. 
83. PI. A {Rev. Arch.. 1878, PI. XX., Fig. 3 : 


Milchhoefer, Die Aii/dtifje der Kfot.st, p. 8 h, 
Fig. oG^/), the Godde.ss, who .Neems to stand 
on water, lays hohl of the wings. I liave 
seen another example of the ordinary type 
on a clialccHiony lentoid from Central Crete. 

** xiii.. 1S92 1893, p. 195 ^^ 77 . 

(see Fig. 3, p. 20l). 
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Italian metal-work dating from about 800 B.c.,®- amongst which a very near 
parallel may be recognised in a bronze ornament from the S. Francesco hoard 
at Bologna. Of special interest,, too, is the recurrence of this scheme on ivory 
fibula plates from the Orthia sanctuary at Sparta, in which case we see Artemis 
— in one example winged and facing, in the other wingless and with her head to 
the left — who grasps two birds by the necks in heraldic opposition.®® Of about 
the same date is the painted clay box in the Boeotian style from Thebes,®^ 
showing the Goddess, with curved wings issuing from her shoulders, holding 
up two small water-fowl (Fig. 27). From the beginning of the seventh century 
onwards the catena of such subjects is well maintained. 

A new hght, moreover, is thrown on the origin of the shoulder wings on these 
early Greek figures of Artemis, which have hitherto been simply regarded as 
importations from the East. That the Oriental type, ultimately derived from 



Fio. 27. — ■ Winged ’ Aetemis 
HOLDING Two Waterfowl 
ON Boeotian Clay Bos. (;) 



Fig. 28. — Goddess with ‘ Sacral 
Knots’ on her Shoulders be- 
tween Two Griffins. (}) 


Egypt, later affected Greek archaic art is indisputable. But the emdence 
before us tends strongly to the conclusion that their first appearance in Greece 
in connexion with Artemis is, in fact, due to a quite natural interpretation 
of a feature in some of her Jlinoan prototjqies — the ‘ sacral knots ’ proceeding 
from the shoulders on either side. One of these has already been pointed out 
in the case of the profile view of Diktynna drawing her bow seen in Fig. 25, 
where the ends of the knot curve down and the fringe of the tartan was clearly 
visible. But in order to bring out this sacral feature clearly on both sides 
where the Goddess is seen from the front, these knots are depicted as curving 
upwards from the shoulders as in Fig. 15 above. A good instance, again, 
of this deiice is to be seen on an tmpubbshed haematite lentoid from Central 
Cret e of Late Minoan date, where a facing figure of the Goddess appears between 
two griffins — heraldically arranged as in the other schemes with which we are 
at present concerned — from the shoulders of which two similar objects curve 


See my remarks. xiii. p. 201, 

and tf. S. Reinaeli ami .J. Boehlau, Jnhrb. 
<1. nrrh. //>,*#/.. lOOI. p. 190. 

R, M. Davkins. xiii., 1906- 


1907, pp. 78-80, and Figs. 17 6, 18a. 

J. Boehlau, Bootische Vasen {Jahrb. 
d. <irch. Inst.y 1888), p. 357. 

In mv Collection. 
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downwards, then upwards, showing traces of the terminal fringe (Fig. 28). I 
had myself at first mistaken these for short wings. 

Monstrous figures, semi-human and animal, with birds’ wings had already, 
as we know from the Zakro seal-impressions and other sources, become a feature 
of Minoan art by the latter part of the Middle Minoan Age.®® Sphinxes and 
griffins, too, appear by that epoch with ‘ notched plumes ’ of particular religious 
significance.®' But in no case has any winged figure of a Minoan or Mycenaean 
divinity of either sex come to fight. It is undoubtedly, therefore, the ‘ sacral 
knots ’ attached to her shoulders that has been taken over by archaic Greek 
art, together with the earlier TroTvca dtjpiav herself, heraldically rendered with 
similar opposed animals or monsters. 

It may be observed that the wings of Egyptian divinities are derived 
from those of the Scarabaeiis sacer. They show the straight fine above which 
is one of their characteristic features, and proceed from the side. These wings 
are taken over on to the Sacred Disk and find adaptations in Phoenicia and 
elsewhere,®® in these cases often showing recurved ends. 

It will be seen that in the mature archaic types of Greek art the wings 
are attached to the side of the figures in the same way as the beetle uungs of 
Egyptian divinities. But the wings on such early examples as the Spartan ivory 
relief and the figure on the Boeotian casket came much nearer to the Minoan 
arrangement seen in Fig. 28. 

The emergence of this type in Greece is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that wings were foreign to the conception of the primitive Hellenic 
di\unities and are indeed never introduced into the Homeric descriptions.®® 
This fact indeed is so fundamental that in later art wings are confined to such 
new creations as Nike, Eros and Psyche, while Artemis herself appears invariably 
wingless. So much was this the case that Pausanias, on seeing a winged 
figure of the Goddess on the Chest of Kypselos, exclaims, ‘ I do not know for 
what reason Artemis is shown bearing wings on her shoulders.’ 

No. 10, PI. I. -5, Fig. 29. IVeight 6'3.3 gm. Huntsman spearing lion. 

Here the scene is laid in a rocky glen where a huntsman is seen spearing 
a lion who prepares to spring on him. The man is clad in a short-sleeved, 
close-fitting body garment and ‘shorts,’ with the flounce-like arrangement and 
fringe repeated on other male figures of this series, and wears leggings. The 


See P. of 3/., i. p. 701 aeqq. Most of 
these figures are of a fantastic class, but 
^e also find a Cretan wild goat or Aqrlmi 
winged in a religious scene (p. 708, Fig. 53). 

Op. ctt.. p. 558 aeqq. 

On some Hittite monuments, as, for 
instance, a bas-relief at Carcbemish (Perrot 
et Chipiez. iv. p. 540, Fig. 270), the wings 
rise upwards from belund the shoulders, 
but their attachment seems to Iiave been 
lower down. 

On the>e points J. Langbehn's work. 


Pliigelgestalten der altcaten grhchiachen 
Kimst (Munich, 1881), is still valid, much 
as later materials interfere witli some of 
his other conclusions. 

Paus. V. 19, 5 : ovk oj5a ttp' urw Xoycv 
WTepvyas 4<TTiv ctti r^'V (c/xw. She 

held a lion in one liand and a pard in 
the otlier, doubtless heraldically opposed, 
a.s jn the traditional scheme. (Cf. Fraz€*r, 
Pauftanias, in. pp. 617, 618. and Stuart 
Jones* restoration of the Chest, opp. p. 
606.) 
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shaft of the spear, which the hunter holds in his right hand, has ribbon-like 
attachments, as is more clearly seen on a Boeotian ring in the Ashmolean 
Museum representing two warriors {Fig. 30). This detail as well as the 
fringed shorts occurs on the signet representing a scene of combat between 
warriors found in the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. This latter corre- 
spondence in men’s fashions has a distinct chronological value, since the 



latest elements in the Fourth Grave do not come down lower than the latter 
part of the First Late Minoan Period. 

Unlike the lion attacking the bull on No. 3 (Fig. 8 above), with the 
rings about its fore-feet and ankles, the animal here is clearly depicted in his 
wild condition, tracked by the hunter to his den, indicated by the canopy of 
rocks above. These features give the design a certain analogy with the scene 



Fig. 30. — Combat betwteen Two Warriors 
os Gold Sigset-reso from Boeotia. (f) 


on a chalcedony lentoid from the ^apheio tomb,'^ where a huntsman drives 
his spear into a huge wild boar who is charging at him. In that case, however, 
the overhanging rocks are more conventionally rendered. 

Beneath the design runs a double line following the lower edge of the 


Presented to the JIiLseum by Professor 
R. C. Bosanquet. 

Tsountas, 'Eip. ’Apx-, 1889, PI. X. 2, 


p. 166 : Perrot et Chipiez, vi. p. 843, Fig. 
426, 17 : Furtwangler, .4»it. Gemmen, i. 
PI. II. 11. 
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gold bead, with a row of vertical strokes below it, resembling thus the border 
of No. 30. The double line itself recurs on all this group of bead-seals {Nos. G- 
10), the minute correspondence in the execution of which point to the hand 
of the same engraver. 

IV. Elongated Oval Bead-seals of Abnormal Length (Nos. 11-13). 

The gold intaglios of this class must be regarded as unique both in their 
form and their dimensions. Whereas the preceding, somewhat flat amygdaloid 
beads are regularly 22 mm. in length, the specimens of this group are in each 
case as nearly as possible 37 mm., or almost double the length of the others. 
Their face is exceptionallv bossed and their backs display the triple ‘ bevelling ’ 
of the preceding class in a much stronger degree (see Fig. 2). Their breadth 
ranges from 17 mm. in the case of No. 13, and 18 mm. in No. 11, to 22 mm. 
in No. 12. Small apertures in the plating of Nos. 11 and 12 show that there 
was a hoUoW space in their interior. 

All the intaglios of this group are of a heroic character and present 
scenes either of an epic or an actually historic character. 



No. 11, PI. III. 1, Fig. 31. Weight 13-27 gm. Youthful Prince attacking Sphinx. 

To the left of the field is a very finely executed figure, in whom we cannot 
fail to recognise a young prince, holding a dagger or short sword in his right 
hand (as seen in the intaglio. Fig. 32). This he has drawn from a sheath 
slung round his shoulder behind him, and runs forward, his left hand out- 
stretched, to encounter the Sphinx. On her side the monster, whose fore-feet 
show- redoubtable claws, raises herself on her haunches and awaits the 
onslaught, her head turned towards the aggressor. 

The youthful hero is bareheaded, with long locks falling down behind. 
Above his forehead, however, he seems to wear .some kind of circlet from which 
pendants of oval form fall about the side and back of his head. The upper part 
of his body is clad in a close-fitting, .short -.sleeved corslet, evidently of some hairy 
material, and this, after being confined at the waist by a narrow belt, seems to 
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be continuous with the triply-flounced garment of the same hairy stuff that 
covers the upper part of his thighs. This garment is of the familiar ‘ bathing 
drawers ’ order, such as we already see it in the ‘ flattened cylinder ’ from 
the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae presenting the group of the hero attacking 
a lion, and again on the signet already referred to with the scene of combat 
between warriors from the Fourth Grave. In Minoan Crete, however, it has a 
still earlier history and goes back at least to the Third Middle Minoan Period.'^* 
On the Mycenae signet ring we notice pendant attachments both to the tunic 
beneath and annpit flounces, which come out clearer on the Thisbe bead and 
others of this series, and which may be regarded as having formed a fringe of 
long tassels. The triply wound laces which surround the upper border of the 
Minoan ‘ buskins ’ worn by the young prince on the present bead-seal are 
also seen to terminate in oval knobs. 



Fig. 32. — Young Prince att.\cking Sphinx. Reproduced 

FROM ORIOIN.AL InTAGLIO. (J) 


In the decorative appendages thus attached abke to the diadem, the 
dress and the foot-gear, we note a unity of expression that marks the height 
of a contemporary fashion — a fashion which, as we have seen from the 
Mycenae .signet, characterises the mature phase of L.M. I. 

The Sphinx here, in place of the usual flat headpiece, wears a cap of triple 
formation, but with the same tasseled crest at top. This triple cap, of which 
we see another version in the Minoan helmets adorned with boars’ tusks, 
reappears in the case of several of the figures depicted on the present series of 
intaglios. IVe see it on the head of the seated Goddess of No. 5 and on those 
of the two richly apparelled male personages of No. 1.3 below, and of the 


■- Schlieniann, Mycenae, p. 174, Fig. 
254; Schuchhardt. p. 106. Fig. 177. 

Schliemann. op. eil.. p. 223, Fig. 335; 
Schurliliardt. p. 221, Fig. 221. 

The.^e flounceil ‘ drawers ' appear on 
tlie thiglis of the goat -men on Zakro 
-ealings belonging to the transitional M.il. 
III. — L.M. I. pha.se (Hogarth, xxii. 

(1002), Xos. 34. 35. p. 82, Fig. 12, and 


Pi. VII.). Cf. P. oJM., i. p. 707, Fig. 531, .A, 
c. There is no reason whatever for sup- 
posing (with Glotz, in his excellent summary 
of -\egean Culture, La Civilisation Egeenne, 
p. 84) that this fashion had been imported 
from the Mainland into Crete. The intaglios 
on %\hich it occurs combine all that is most 
Minoan, and belong to a period when the 
Mainland reaction on Minoan types was nil. 
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Charioteer of No. 12, and in all these cases it would seem to be a badge of 
superior dignity. Two of the warriors in the scene of combat on the ring 
from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae wear helmets of this form — another 
coincidence in fashion.^® This is the predecessor of the early Greek type 
with a plain conical headpiece and tassel as it already appears on one of the 
bronze shields from the Idaean Cave.’® The Sphinx on the Thisbe intaglio 
also wears a broad jewelled collar, and round her fore-feet and ankles are 
triple rings as on the lion of No. 3, but in this case clearly worn as 
ornaments. A long lock of hair falls behind her neck, but there are no 
coils about the breast such as are seen in the more usual Minoan type of 
Sphinx and Griffin. 

One detail of the wings is specially noteworthy. Their feathers clearlv 
reproduce the ‘ notched plume ’ ornament, a sacral feature that characterises 
the Minoan sphinxes and griffins from the last Middle Minoan Period 
onwards, and which in the case of the grifi&n on King Aahmes' dagger-blade was 
also taken over into Egyptian art.” 

The wild nature of the spot in which the encounter takes place is shown 
by the conventional rocks that appear along the upper margin of the field. 
Two engraved lines indicate, as usual, the ground below, and small plants are 
seen rising between the legs of the combatants, much resembling those as.sociated 
with the rising of the Spring Goddess on No. 6, Fig. 16 above. Similar plants, 
in that case undoubtedly intended for young palms, occur on both the Vapheio 
cups. 

Here then, on a Boeotian jewel, not later, as we may judge from its 
associations and the character of certain details, than the first half of the 
fifteenth century b.c., we have already depicted for us the episode of the 
young prince attacking a Sphinx which is part and parcel of the later story 
of Oedipus. 

That the story here, indeed, is somewhat different is at once apparent. 
There is no halting in the gait of the youthful hero, nor any sign of swelhng 
of the foot such as gave his name to the Greek ‘ Swoln-foot.’ It is true that 
Greek art, which did not shrink from exhibiting the bandaged leg of Philoktetfe, 
glosses over this feature in the case of Oedipus, but we cannot be so sure 
that the Minoan artist would have omitted it. 

The Sphinx here differs from all other presentations of the monster in 
Minoan or Mycenaean art in the active and combatant attitude that she 
takes up. Elsewhere she is seen, for instance, on either side of a sacred tree 
or as in an ivory relief from Mycenae.’® resting her foot on the capital of a low 
column : sometimes she is seated before rocks or. as so often in Greco-Roman 
representations, in a merely decorative capacity, but always in a sedentary pose. 
Here she is depicted as the mihtant guardian of a wild, rocky country which 
may surely be identified with the Sphingion Oros,’®* the reputed haunt of the 


Schliemann, ^lyccnne, p. 223, Fig. 235. 
Ov^i, Antro di Zeu8 ldeo,i^. 117, and PI. V. 
'' See P. of M., i. p. 548 ^^77. 

Ei^. Pipx-t 1887, PI. XIII., B. 
Otherwise the from the in- 


digenous Boeotian form of 2.(piy^ (f f. Hesiod, 
Theogoniaf 323). Doubts have been ex- 
pressed whether and are really 

connected phiiologically ^cf. E. Bethe, 
Thebanische Hddtnsa^ej p. 21). 
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monster in Greek tradition. This is the Phagas range that lies between Thebes 
and the Copais Lake and overlooks the road to Orchomenos. 

Some interesting questions here suggest themselves. Are we to see in 
the guardian monster, who on this Boeotian jewel stands in the path of the young 
prince, actual evidence of the introduction of this mythic incident through 
ilinoan agency ? It must be observed at the outset that in that case this 
piece of folk-lore would have been very rapidly implanted. It would for many 
reasons be unsafe to bring down the date of the intaglio on which this scene 
occurs later than the early jjart of the fifteenth century before our era. On the 
other hand, the earliest ceramic types obtained by Professor KeramopouUos 
from the Theban cemeteries consistently present the mature phase of L.M. I. b, 
which may conveniently be referred to a date approaching 1500 B.C. The 
first appearance, therefore, of the Sphinx — itself an Egypto-Minoan creation 
of earlier date — in a Boeotian connexion naust be almost contemporary with 
the wave of Minoan conquest to which ‘ Kadmeian ’ Thebes owed its origin. 
That the form of the Sphinx in art must go back on Boeotian soil to this early 
epoch is clear, but the c^uestion remains whether her appearance in local story 
may not have been due to the taking over of some pre-existing monstrous 
creation of indigenous growth. It is indisputable that the Hellenic Sphinx 
as an artistic conception is derived from the Minoan, but the name itself is of 
native formation, being a derivative of the verb acf^Lyyo), ‘ to squeeze,’ and we 
recall that this ‘ constrictor ’ was daughter of Echidna, the ‘ adder.’ It would 
seem that, before the arrival at Thebes of the Minoan conqueror, some monster 
of indigenous growth had haunted this desert, range. Can it be that the older, 
Mint-an stock of Boeotia was itself Hellenic and that the Sphinx, thus trans- 
formed, returned to the medium whence it sprung ? 

The further question arises— though we have to deal with a mythical 
creation in the guardian Sphinx — does this necessarily entail the conclusion 
that the hero himself is iinhistoric ? The explanation that we have simply 
to do with a nursery story of the kind where the young prince, setting forth to 
win a kingdom, slays the dragon placed in his path by magic power is good 
so far as it goe.s. The Greek ' Swoln-foot ’ attacking the monstrous ‘ Squeezer ’ 
has an air of pure folk-lore. But does this in the present case altogether 
exclude the possibility that a mthhic episode may have attached itself to the 
career of a historic conqueror ? We have here before its a richly bedizened 
youth dressed in the acme of Minoan or Kadmeian fashion, who certainly 
conveys the impression of very mundane actuahty. The strong presumption, 
supported by many analogies, that a prince of this ancient stock combined 
.sacerdotal attributes and was himself semi-divine, goes far indeed to explain 
the apparent incongruity of a mortal slaying a supernatural monster of this 
class. By right of birth indeed such a scion of a Minoan royal house would 
be the ordained medium of communication between the Gods and men. In 
No. t) above,*® a princely figure that may in many respects be compared 
with that on the pre.sent intaglio is seen assisting the Goddess to arise from 
the earth, where an allusion to an annual spring ceremony performed bv the 

See espeeialki,- A. I>. KeramopouUos, •’» P. 15 Pig. 16 . 
i'Apx. A€At/oe, i017). 
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priest-kings kas already been suggested. In other cases sacerdotal or royal 
figures are attended by guardian monsters. A long-robed priest on one of 
the Vapheio gems is seen leading a griffin,®- and the most probable explanation 
of the attitude of the painted relief of the priest-king with the plumed crown 
found in the Palace of Knossos is that he is leading a guardian monster, who 
may be either a griffin or a sphinx.®® It is not, after all, an unlikely sup- 
position that a young conqueror or princely adventurer on the way to seize 
the throne of Thebes should be represented as slaying the monster that may 
already in the imagination of men have infested its approach. 

In the scene before us, where the Sphinx puts up a fight, the alternative 
version of the story, in which the reading of the riddle reduces her to impotence, 
is excluded. It is possible, therefore, that the form of the saga where Oedipus 
relies on his weapon to slay the monster, may have been the earliest prevalent 
among the Greeks.®'* The weapon that he uses varies in different presenta- 
tions, and may be a lance or a sword, a club, or even a stone,®® and there is 
no etudence of any direct tradition of the Kadmeian scheme as we see it here. 
The favourite version in later times is, of course, the Sphinx seated on a rock 
propounding the riddle. In any case, however, the destruction of a monster 
as a consequence of the solving of a question or riddle is so widespread in folk 
stories that it is difficult to separate the two forms of the episode. 



Fig. 33. — Comb.^t between .c Bowji.cn in .c Chariot .cnd .another on ioot. 
From Impression. (,) 


No. 12, PI. III. 2, Fig. 33. Weight 13-22 gra. Combat between a bowman in a 
chariot and another on foot, in rocky gorge. 

This intaglio seems to have a close relation to the preceding. On the 
right we see apparently the same youthful hero, whose principal arm is in 

p. 17 . J. Ilbert, art. ‘ Spliinx,’ Kosclier's Lcxikon, 

’E( 7 . ’Apx-. lS8!t, PI. X. 32. iv. p. 1363 .srr/r/. 

See P. of M., vol. ii. Materials regarding tlie form of tlie 

Bethe, Thebonische HeldetiUcrlrr, p. eoinbat are eolleeted by O. Hbfer, s.i-. 
2U seqq., adopts this view. See, however, ‘ Oidipus,’ op. cit., i'J. p. 717 siqq. 
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this case a bow, aiming an arrow at a personage in a chariot. A sheath, 
however, attached to his belt shows that the young warrior also bore a sword. 
No foot-gear is here visible, but otherwise his dress seems to correspond with 
that of the youth on No. 11, and displays the same tasseled attachments to his 
flounced ‘ trousers.’ He stands immediately in the horses’ path, in what, 
from the rocks that frame the upper border, seems to be a rugged defile, so that 
the horses come to a dead stop, and one of them throws back his neck, as if 
startled by the onslaught. The man in the chariot is designated by his triple 
helmet with flying crest as of superior rank, as in other cases where this 
feature appears. He holds a larger bow and is aiming an arrow in his turn 
at the aggressor, though his action cannot be so free, since his right hand 
that pulls the string also grasps the reins. Once more it will be seen that the 



Fig. 34. — Combat between a Bowman in a Chakiot and anotheb 
ON FOOT. Taken from the oeiginae Intaglio. {}) 


phototype (Fig. 34), taken from the original ring and not the impression as seen 
in Fig. 33, shows the manner in which the weapons were actually held. The 
elder man is depicted as bending forward over the high front of the chariot 
seat and using the horses' heads and necks to a certain extent as cover. His 
costume consists of a corslet with openings for the arnos at the shoulders, a 
broad belt and the same flounced and tasseled coverings of the thighs. In 
neither case is the arrow actually shot, so we are left in doubt as to the result 
of the encounter. The odds seem to be in favour of the youth, but the older 
man is partly shielded by the front of the horses. 'With this element of 
uncertainty hanging over the encounter, the .startled horses and the bending 
figure behind them, the whole composition is of a naively dramatic character. 

The chariot and its fittings present special points of interest. The pole 
itself is not visible ; what is seen is what may be called the ‘ rod of support ’ 
running out from the raised front of the car above the level of the horses’ backs, 
with connecting thongs that help to relieve the horses from the weight of the 
pole. It is thus marked as belonging to the usual Minoan and Mycenaean class. 
This feature indeed occurs already on the fragment of an old Babylonian stone 
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relief in the Berlin Museum,®® and is preserved in the much later A.ssyrian 
types. In the case of the Egyptian chariots, which only begin with the X Vlllth 
Dynasty, and also in the alhed Syrian and Hittite forms, there is only^ a single 
pole, without the supporting rod above. 

It is to be also noted that the position of the wheel of the Minoan chariot, 
with its axle, as here, under the centre of the body', differentiates it from the 
Assyrian and Egyptian classes, where it is placed under the back border of 
the car. 

But while in these respects the chariot conforms to the usual Minoan 
arrangement, the simple square-cut form of its body supplies a clear mark 
of distinction from the type in vogue during the latter part of the Minoan and 
the IVhmenaean Age. By that time the body of the chariot had come to 
be of dual formation, the square anterior section being fitted behind with 
an additional roimder section, sometimes with a horizontal cross-hne, doubt- 
less a wooden bar to strengthen the framework, but which gives it the appear- 
ance of a spanned how fitted with an arrow. This dual type seems to be that 
wliich was exclusively in use in the latest epoch of the Palace at Knos.sos, as 
eiddenced by the incised representations on the clay' tablets from the deposit 
of the Chariot Tablets ®' and that of the Arsenal.®® The chariots, drawn 
respectively by pairs of horses and griffins, at the two ends of the painted 
sarcophagus of Hagia Triada,®® are of the same form, covered throughout 
with spotted ox-hides, and these reappear in connexion with similarly arranged 
bodies on a series of Cypro-3Iinoan cars. The dual construction, moreover, is 
clearly marked on the Tiryns wall-painting,®® which also gives such a good 
illustration of the details of the fore-part of the chariot frame. This fresco, 
which is more or less contemporary with the Hagia Triads sarcophagus and 
the earlier of the Cypriote designs, belongs to L.M. III. a (Myc. III. a). Taken in 
connexion with the slightly earlier e\idence from the Palace of Knossos, these 
examples, coupled with a good deal of miscellaneous materials on which it is not 
necessary here to enter, show that the chariots with this double body constitute 
a distinct later class ®^ which came into fa.shion apparently somewhere about 
1150 B.C., and prevailed during the fourteenth century', and to a later date. 


See E. von Mercklin, Der Rennwagen 
in Oriechenland (Leipzig, 1909), i. p. 30. 
In that case, too, the axle of the wheel was 
Tinder the centre of the box-like body of 
the car. In Assj-rian chariots, down to 
at least the time of Sennacherib, the axle 
is under the back border of the body. (Cf. 
op. cil.y p. 31.) The same system is also 
followed in the case of a chariot on an 
Assyrianising Hittite relief from Saktsche- 
Gosli, and again on the cylinder of Darius 
and Persian monuments in general. Oskar 
Xuopfer, Der Bennwagen im Alterthnm 
(Leipzig, 1904, Dissertation), has also made 
a comparative study of the Oriental and 
Egyptian evidence. 

iScripta Miaou, ii. 42, Fig. 14. Often, 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLV. 


as in tliis instance, there are also diagonal 
lines crossing the square section of the body. 
Kaosnos, Report, 1904, p. 58, Fig. 21 o. 
R. Paribeni, II Sarcophngo Dipinto di 
Haghia Triadu {Mon. Ant. xix, 1908), PI. HI., 
and pp. 55-62. 

Ro<lenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. p. 97 seqq., 
p. 98, Fig. 40, and reconstrur tion in PI. XII. 
Mercklin's observations [op. cit. p. 16 
on laterMinoanandMycenaean chariots 
are vitiated by the wholly unwarranted 
assumption that the first section .shown in 
the view of the body represents its front, 
so that the body was really in one jiiece. 
He even tries to .support this by the draw- 
ing of the trijile .shrine of the Miniature 
Fresco at Knossos. 
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wherever the associated culture sur\uved throughout the whole Minoan and 
Mycenaean world. The posterior curve, moreover, as well as the ‘ supporting 
rod ’ above the horses’ backs and linked with the end of the pole, was taken 
over in a modified shape by ‘ Geometric ’ art and has left its traces in the 
Classical Greek type. 

The simple ‘ box ’ body, on the other hand, of which we see an illustration 
in the intaglio before us, answers to an earlier Minoan type which itself reflects 
much older Oriental models. This plain, more or less square form appears 
throughout on the Tombstones of the Mycenae Shaft Graves, the earlier 
of which, as is shown by characteristic points in their decoration, go back at 
least to the borders of M.M. ni.*^ It recurs in the case of the chariot belonging 
to the stag-hunting scene on a signet-ring from the Fourth Grave,®® Fig. 35, 
a companion ring from which grave shows warriors whose attire presents the 



Fig. 35. — Chariot with ‘ Box ’ Body on Signet-ring frou IVth 
Shaft Gra\*e, jMycen.ae. {D 


nearest parallel to the ‘ tasseled ’ costume seen on some of the Thisbe 
intaglios.®* On a clay tablet from Tylissos,*® belonging to the earliest phase of 
L.M. I., we see a small ‘ box ’ body placed on a large four-wheeled chassis 
adapted for a wagon, and indeed the form itself goes back to a much earlier 
class of Minoan four-wheeled wagons, a model of one of which of M.M. I. a 
date was found at Palaikastro.®®* The latest and at the same time the most 
detailed example of this earlier class is on a sardonyx lentoid from the 
Vapheio Tomb, given here for comparison in Fig. 36. Here, though higher 


Xotably the earlier stelae from Grave V, 
Schliemann, ^lycejiae, p. 86, Fig. 141, 
and p. Si, Fig. 140; Schuchhardt, Schlie- 
luarm's Excavations, p. 170, Fig. 145, 
p. 171, Fig. 146. (Cf. Palace of ^linos, 
ii.) The latest stela from that grave 
(W. Reichl, Die mykenischen Grabstelen, p. 
26, Fig. 1. and phototype, \V. A. Heurtley, 
XXV., Pi. XIX.) sliows an interesting 
correspondence between a foliated border 


ornament and one which appears on a gold 
sword-hilt from the same grave (Schi., 
3/i/c., p. 307, Fig. 467). 

Schliemann, Alyc., p. 223, Fig. 234. 

See above, p, 28. 

'Apx-, 1912, p. 214, Fig. 20. 

Palaikastro Excavations, xxiv., 

p. 17, Fig. 12. The back wheels here were 
evidently solid disks. 
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and curving down beliind and upwards in front, we have still essentially the 
same simple type of body. This example also derives interest from the fact 
that it shows hatched lines within exactly resembling those that fill the lower 
part of the framework in the case of the Thisbe chariot, and which, as there, 
may very probably be taken as an indication of ^vicker-work. The Vapheio 
gem is clearly dated by the associated pottery to the later phase of the first 
Late Minoan Period (L.M. I. b), and, to judge from the Egyptian evidence, 
is not later than the first half of the fifteenth century b.c. 

The chariot on the Thisbe jewel must be regarded as closely related to 
that of the Vapheio gem, a comparison which in itself supplies a welcome 
chronological guide, in strict conformity with all our other evidence. It still 
belongs to the single-bodied tj'pe which may be conveniently referred to as 
Class A.®® On the other hand, we hav'e seen that the ‘ dual ’ type, with the 



bow-shaped excrescence behind, which may be described as Class B, was 
already in vogue in the last epoch of the Palace at Knossos in the last 
haK of the XVth century B.c., and thenceforth became practically universal 
throughout the Minoan and Mycenaean world. It follows from this that it 
would be unsafe to date the Thisbe bead-seal with the chariot scene later 
than about 1450 B.c. — a conclusion of the greatest value in its bearing on the 
date of the associated jewels. 

As a characteristic example of the ‘ dual ’ form of chariot belonging to 
Class B, I am able for the first time to give an illustration of a remarkable 
intagUo on an agate ring fotmd in a tomb near the village of Avdu, east of the 


This would correspond with Jlereklin’s 
Type A {Altester Typus), Der Rennwagcti in 
Griechenland, i. pp. 2-11, in which he 
rightly includes the chariot on the Vapheio 
gem referred to above, and those on tlie 
Mycenae Tombstones. But I am unable 
to follow the account of his ‘ Typus B,’ 
which includes both ' simple ’ and ' dual ’ 


types, and is de.scribed as ‘ syrisch 
dgyptisch,'' which it is not. There are, of 
course, several roughly or imperfectly 
drawn chariots which cannot be taken as 
a basis for classification. An amygdaloid 
intaglio from the Vapheio Tomb {'E<p. ’Apx , 
1889, PI. X. 30) may be taken as an illus- 
tration of such doubtful representations. 
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site of Lyttos,®^ exhibiting a chariot of this form drawn by two Cretan wild 
goats (Fig. 37). In it are two male personages, one holding a forked whip as 
well as the reins, and the other, seemingly, with his right hand on the hilt of 
a sword or dagger. That in Minoan times chariots should have been a 
practical form of conveyance in such a rugged region as that of Avdu seems 
highly improbable, but a prince of that district may well have chosen such a 
device as a playful allusion to his mountain home. Without reading any 
mythological signification into the representation, it may yet be recalled that, 
according to' the Edda, goats were yoked to the thimder-chariot of Thor.®® 

The powerful rendering of the harnessed goats on this signet-ring presents 
an interesting contrast to the very imperfect designs of the horses on the 



Fig. 37. — Chariot Drawn' by 'Wild Goats, ox Agate 
Ring from Avdu, xear Lyttos. (J) 


Tbisbe bead-seal and the allied versions from the Fourth Shaft Grave at 
Mj'cenae and the \apheio tomb. The Cretan wild goat had supplied one of 
the earliest exercises of the Minoan engravers. The horse was a comparative 
novelty. 

From its remarkably fine style, the firm treatment and pure outlines, 
this signet-ring from Avdu cannot be brought down later than the early phase 
of the concluding Palace period at Knossos (L.M. II. a), and must therefore 
be regarded as one of the first examples of the newly introduced ‘ dual ’ type 

This gem was found at a spot called (op. cit. p. 20, 18 a), found the detaUs too 
Spelana, which seems, as in other cases, obscure to be made use of. He need not 
to refer to chamber tombs, together with however, have described this reaUy fine 
an oval chalcedony bead-seal of abnormal intaglio as ‘ von unerfreulieh salopper 
tj-pe representing a fish. It passed into Zeichnung,’ which indeed is exactly the 
a dealer's hands at Athens and thence reverse of the strong, pure style and 
into an American collection. Subsequently, powerful animal drawing here displayed 
however, I was able to obtain it by exchange. As seen in the intaglio itself, which 

Xanthudides mentions it '\px., 1897, as usual, gives the proper direction, 

p. 184), but was only able to reproduce it « Cf. Grimm, Deutsche Mytholonie, 4th 
(PI. \ III. No. 166) from a very imperfect ed., i. p. 153. 
impression. Mercklin, who refers to this 
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of chariot. It illustrates, moreover, a fresh dev'elopment in the arrangement 
of the harness. Although many of the illustrations of chariots belonging to 
Class A, such as those of the Mycenae tombstones, are too imperfect to supply 
a knowledge of details, it is clear from the Vapheio gem (Fig. 36) and the Thisbe 
jewel (Fig. 33) that according to the earlier system the girth was quite separate 
from the collar. But in the later type, as seen in Fig. 37 and elsewhere, we 
find both the girth and the collar brought together above the horses’ necks 
near the attachment to the pole. This development was probably due to 
Oriental influence, as were certainly the plumes that rise from the horses’ 
heads on a series of Cypro-Minoan chariot types, recalling the tassel-like 
arrangement of the manes seen on the Knossian tablets. On the other hand, 
horses such as these appear, for instance, on a stela of Amenophis III and on 
the painted relief of Rameses II at Abu Simbel. 

It is also noteworthy that in the case of the earlier chariots, as seen in 
the Mycenae tombstones, the Vapheio gem (Fig. 35) and the parallel variety 
from Knossos in the British Museum, and on the Thisbe jewel, there is only 
a single rider. In the Shaft Grave ring. Fig. 35, above, the appearance of two 
personages is rather an exception to the rule. In the later ‘ dual ’ class, as 
seen on the agate signet-ring (Fig. 37), the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, the 
Tiryns fresco and a whole series of late vases, there are apparently invariably 
two persons in the car,^®^ of whom one is the driver. 

It is interesting to note that the date of the introduction of the ‘ dual ’ 
chariot types of class B, as fixed by the Cretan evidence referred to above, 
seems to have exactly corresponded with that of the first appearance of the 
Linear Class B of the Minoan script. Both innovations may have been due to 
the same historic impulse, as to the character of which, however, we have at 
present no information. 

The Thisbe intaglio, appearing on one of a set of exceptionally elongated gold 
beads, and presenting what may well be the same youthful warrior — though his 
principal weapon is here the bow — might legitimately be regarded as a companion 
piece to that showing the combat with the Sphinx and as part of the same story. 
Have we not here too an actual Minoan or Kadineian version of the preceding 
episode in the Greek folk-tale of Oedipus ? The attack by the youthful hero 
on foot upon what is evidently from his helmet a man in a position of higher 
dignity who rides in a chariot— may not this be a Kadmeian anticipation 
of the murderous onslaught of Oedipus on his royal father Laios 1 The over- 
arching rocks indeed might be actually taken to represent the 
itself — the ‘ Hollow Way ’ through which Laios was driving his team. This, 
apparently, according to the older tradition— that of the Oidipodia — was 

in Boeotia itself, near the sanctuary of Hera on Mount Kithaeron. 

In the Hellenic version Laios is being driven in a mule wagon or d-m'^vT}, 


The girth and collar converge on 
later Assyrian and Persian examples. 

E.g. B.M. Excavatiojis in Cijpnts, p. 
39, Tomb XII. Xos. 832, 833, 830; Merek- 
lin, op. cU.y PI. I. 19 (Enkomi). 

On some of tlie later Cypriote vases 


a tliird person appears in the rear of the 
car. 

See p. 33. 

See above, p. 32. 

See E. Bethe, Thfbntiischc Heldcnsagey 
p. 1 seqq. 
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which he subsequently presents, with the beast, as dpeTTTi'jpia to his foster- 
parent Polybos. There is no mention of the use of a bow in the later tradition, 
and the only cert ain presentation of the scene in ancient art bears no resemblance 
to the Kadmeian version before us. In the subject as it appears on a Roman 
sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum,^®® a youth with a drawn sword tears 
a bearded, long-robed personage from his chariot, whose driver vainly tries 
to urge the horses forward. In the case of this episode there was clearly 
no continuity of artistic tradition, though we may yet have good warrant for 
recognising in the scene on the intaglio a Minoan version of that which lived 
on in Greek saga side by side with the story of Oedipus and the Sphinx. 

No. 13, PI. III. 3. Fig. 38. Weight 10*54 gm. Princely hero wreaks vengeance 

on guilty lovers. 

Though this engraved bead is of the same exceptional elongated form 
as the two preceding, and evidently belongs to the same 'parure, the subject 
seems better to fit in with the crowning tragedy of the House of Atreus than 
with the Kadmeian story. 



Fig. 38. — Princely Hero wreaks Vengeance ox Gdilty Lovers. 
From Impression, (j) 


On the left side of the field (in the intagUo) an elegantly attired male 
personage falls back on to the groimd with his left hand extended, palm 
outwards, as if still in the act of warding oil a blow, and his right lowered 
towards the lult of his dagger, which, however, he has not had time to draw. 
He has every appearance of having been mortally stricken and overthrown 
by the young warrior in front of him, who has now' turned his attention to 
the female personage who is fleeing from him on the right. Both men wear 
similar attire, triple helmet with flying crests, in one case with a cheek-piece 
visible, close-fitting corslets, belt and the usual short trousers with tassels and 
triple flounces. The belt over the left shoulder is very visible in the case of 

1“® ilonumenti inediti dell’ Inst., 6, 7, p. 234; Robert, Antike Sarcophagreliejs, 
PI. LXVIII. b. Benndorf u. Schoene, Die ii. PI. LX. 
antiken Bildiverke des Lateran Hus., 387, 
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the second figure, and the sheath hung transversally, from which he has drawn 
his weapon, is a feature reproduced in the case of the youthful hero attacking 
the Sphinx on No. 11. 

The central actor and protagonist in the scene turns rapidly about and 
appears to be making a dash towards the flying female figure. In his right 
hand, as seen on the original. Fig. 39, he grasps the dagger or short sword 
with which he seems already to have dispatched his rival, and his left is 
raised as if to seize the lady hy the hair of her head. She is depicted as if 
in abject fright, her head turned towards her pursuer, her right hand palm 
downwards, her left thrust out before her, starting to run, but with her legs 
much impeded hy her heavy flounced skirt. The tresses of her hair curl up 
artificially above her forehead and fly out behind her in long, apparently 
jewelled locks. She appears to be wearing a bodice open at the bosom, and 



Fig. 39. — Prin'cely Hero wre.^ks Vengeance on GriLxv Lovers. 
From Origin ai, Int.aglio on Be.ad-se.al. (,) 


below her narrow girdle is an elaborately embroidered gown with flounces 
showing che\’Tons and dots, and above these what appears to be an indication 
of a spiraliform pattern. As we cannot in this case have to do with a 
Goddess, such surpassing richness of apparel clearly indicates a Queen. 

It will be seen that the attitude of the princely protagonist, with the 
left arm thrown forward, and the bent right knee, closely corresponds with 
that of the hero attacking the Sphinx on No. 11, and it can hardly be doubted 
that both designs are by the same hand.'®' We have here a curiously 
naive but at the same time powerful presentation of a dramatic scene in which 
three royal personages, two male and one female, seem to have taken part. 
Clearly the hero has surprised a guilty pair and proceeds to wreak a summary 
vengeance. 

The scheme agrees too nearly in outline with the fate that befell Aigisthos 
and Clvdemnestra at the hands of Ore.stes not to suggest the conclusion that 
we have here again, as in the case of the Oedipu-s story, an actual illustration 
of ancient tragedy, which here at least may correspond to historic fact, of a 
date not later than the early part of the fifteenth century b.c. 

'"‘The young prince lielping to assist of tlie earth on Xo. (1, Fig. 10. also presents a 
the Spring Goddess to rise from the bosom near analogy in pose and style. 
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The double lines beneath the design may in this case indicate a palace 
floor or court, as in the last example they mark the road beneath the chariot. 
The rocks roimd the upper margin would at any rate be appropriate to the 
position of Mycenae. In considering the d^ign itself it is always necessary 
to bear in mind the simpbfying and selective process that is an essential feature 
in the art of gem-engra\’ing. The strict limitation in the number of the actors 
in the scene on the intaglio does not mean that in a fuller illustration of the 
same subject there would not be others in a secondary plane. The absence 
of a throne or palatial furniture is by itself of no great import ; that such 
were at hand is indeed connoted by the truly royal attire of the female 
personage. 

In the Odysse]j attention is concentrated on the usurper Aigisthos, who, 
after reigning seven years in Mycenae, ‘ rich in gold,’ is slain by Orestes to 
avenge his father, Agamemnon. i®* But as we are further told that, ‘ having 
slain him, he made a tomb both for bis hateful mother and for the cowardly 
Aigisthos,’ there does not seem to be any good reason for suppo.«ing 
Homer to have been ignorant of the tradition of the double vengeance. 
’'AaaX^t? is certainly the fitting epithet for the prostrate figure in the scene 
before us. 

On the other hand, in the form in which the death of Aigisthos and 
Cl^fienanestra is set forth in later Greek art it is impossible to trace any con- 
nexion with the earlier presentment of a similar tragedy as seen in the Thisbe 
intaglio. Greek renderings of this subject only appear late, under the influence 
of the tragic poets, and though the paintings such as Pausanias saw in the 
Picture Gallery of the Propylaea at Athens.^®® or the jj,r)TpoKrovi'a ’Opearov 
of Theon of Samos referred to by Plutarch, may have left an uncertain echo 
in sarcophagus relics of Roman date,^^^ it is to the designs of a series of red- 
figured vases that we have to turn for our earliest evidence. On these we 
see Aigisthos as a bearded man stabbed, usually on his throne, by Orestes, 
who at the same time .seizes the hair of his head and is in the act of hurling 
him down. Clytemnestra is depicted as a truculent mrago, who has seized a 
double axe— the weapon of her previous murder — and is only prevented from 
dispatching Orestes b_v the intervention of Ids companion, Pylades, or of the 
herald Talthvbios.^i® 

One link between the story itself as it appears in Greek tradition and pre- 
Hellenic times cannot at any rate be ignored. The name of the villain of the 


Od., iii. V. 306 seqq. : 
r(S 5^ ol oyBoaT^ KaKov ijAvOe dlos ’OpcVrr^s 
air Adyjvd'-nVf KaTO, 5’ €k'TClv€ TraTpo^povija, 
AXyi<T$ov ^o\6pT]Tiv, oy ot var^pa KXvrhy ^Kra- 
^Toi 6 Toy KT^ivas SaiVy rd<poy 'ApytioKTiy 
firjTpSi T( iTTvyfpfis Kai avd\Kidos Aiyiaeoio. 

*0® I., c. 22, 6. 

And. Poet. 18 a. 

As, for instance, tlie Barbarini .Sarco- 
pliagus (Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem., v. 22. 
Compare on this subject A. Baumeister’s 
art. ‘ Oresteia ’ in his Denkmahr d. Mass. 


Altertums, ii. p. 1112 seqq. The archaising 
relief from Aricia, in which Clytemnestra 
simply tries to hold back Orestes {Arch. 
Ztij., 1849, PL XI.), stands quite by itself, 
*1- The best representation (where 
Talthybios intervenes) is on the Vienna Vase 
(-lion. I/i-it., viii. Pi. XV; Reinach, Reper- 
toire, Vol. I. p. 169, 1, 2). Baumeister, 
op. cit. ii. p. 1114, observes that the situa- 
tion shown in this design ‘ dem alten 
ahnlichen Darstellungen zu Grundeliegenden 
Originale ohne Zweifel am nachsten kommt.’ 
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piece, Aijiadoi;, shows a direct affinity with the most characteristic of old 
Cretan and kindred Philistine and Anatolian forms that has been preserved to 
us. On the ‘ London Tablet ’ of XVIIIth Dynasty date, a wooden slab with 
a list of Keftian names for school us,e,ii® it appears in the form Akashau, rightly 
compared with the Philistine Achish (LXX. Ikistusu, 

King of Idalion, is mentioned among tributary Cyprian princes on inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal,ii* though whether the 
name reached Cyprus through Mycenaean or, in its adoptive shape, through 
later Achaean-Arcadian intrusion may not be easy to determine. But the 
occurrence of this in an XVIIIth dynasty record as a prominent Keftian, 
otherwise Minoan, name is specially important. Thanks to the tomb-paintings 
on the one hand and a series of Minoan vase finds on the other, we can fi.v 
the period of intensive connexion round about 1500 B.C., and as contemporary 
with the mature L.M. I. ceramic phase. It seems quite possible that, either 
in Crete or in Mainland Greece, some Minoan king of this name held sway 
at that time, and, if so, any tragedy with which he was connected must go 
up far beyond the date of the Trojan War. It does not seem probable, indeed, 
that Egyptian schoolboys would have been taught the orthography of the 
Minoan form of ‘ Aegisthos ’ unless he had been a personage of international 
account. 


General Eem.arks on the Relations and Chronology of the 
Thisb£ Intaglios 


Apart from the first three bead-seals of the ‘ flattened cylinder ’ type, 
to be probably referred to the earlier L.M. 1. phase, the intaglios of the Thisbe 
Treasure must be taken to belong to two inter-related groups. It is hardly 
necessary hereto repeat the instances of correspondence in detail of the men's 
costume as seen on the ‘ amygdaloid ’ bead-seals and those of the elongated oval 
class — the close-fitting corslet, the tasseled flounces, the triple helm seen on one 
or other example. The resemblance presented by the attitude of the youth 
who helps the Goddess to rise from the earth seems itself to bespeak the same 
hand as that which engraved the prototypes of Oedipus and Orestes on Xos. 
11-13. Subordinate features such as the double ground-line.s are identical, 
as is the shape of the vegetable shoots that rise from them on Xos. 6 and II. 

That these designs are relatively' early in the I>ate Minoan or Mycenaean 
series, and c.annot be brought down as late as L.M. III., is further evident 
from several close comparisons. The men’s costume as a whole stands in a 
close relation to that seen in the signet-ring from the Fourth Shaft Grave 
at Mycenae presenting the scene of combat. The ty'pe in which liquid is 
poured from a jug into a large handled jar was, as has been shown, in existence 


W. Max Muller, Die Urheimat der 
Philister (Mittli. d. vordcraxiatischen Ges., 
1900, pp. 1-13; Asioi und Europe, p. 389 n. 

G. Smith, Hixt. of Axxurbuiiipnl, p. 
31 ; Busolt. Griechische Gexchiehle, i. p. 322. 
The name of a contemporary King of Ekron, 


which appears as Ikauxu in .Assyrian in- 
si'riptions, seems to be intended to represent 
the Philistine form of the name. G. F. 
Moore, art, ‘ Philistine.<3,’ Encyrl. Bibl., lii. 
p. 3317 : Keilinschriftlirhe Bibliothck, ii. 
HS-240. 
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by tbe last Palace period at K-nossos (L.M. II.). The form of the chariot 
on No. 12, with its single body, is also of special importance as representative 
of the earlier class which in the later Palace at Knossos had already been 
superseded by the ‘ dual ’ type seen in Fig. 37 above, which henceforward 
seems to have become universal in the Minoan and Mycenaean world. The 
detailed resemblance of the framework of the body in the case of the Thisbe 
intaglio with that of the chariot on the Vapheio gem (Fig. 36), may be thought 
to supply a definite indication that it belongs to the same cultural phase, 
which we know from the associated pottery to have been L.M. I. h. This 
conclusion would involve a date round about 1500 b.c. for the whole of the 
later group of the Thisbe jewels, a result which squares well with the other 
e\’idence, positive and negative, at our disposal. 



ON-'sciTi-f THI^ Gold Plate, with Embossed Buttehfxies 

o. Scales. Third Shaft Grave, Mycenae (as restored by Dr G KaroI 
See below, pp. 59, 60. 



PART II 


‘THE RING OF NESTOR’: A GLIMPSE INTO THE MINOAN 

AFTER-WORLD 

‘ Nestor’s Pylos ’ ; The Beehive Tombs of Kakovatos 

In pursuing his Homeric investigations on the western coast of the Morea, 
Dr. Dorpfeld in 1907 made a series of archaeological discoveries which go far 
to show that Nestor’s Pylos was not, as Leake and others supposed, at the 
Messenian site of that name on the Bay of Navarino, but, in accordance with 
the \dew of Homeric students, — ^the 'OfitjpiKcorepoi, cited by Strabo, — within 
the Triphyhan borders.^ 

Here, in fact, on a bluff known as Kakovatos, rising about 60 m. above 
the Kalydona brook and commanding what was known as the Pylian Plain that 
stretches, tvith its lagunes and sandy shore, from the ancient site of Samikon 
to Kyparissia, he found a prehistoric acropolis and the remains of three great 
beehive tombs like those of Mycenae.^ His party came on a gang of peasants 
actually engaged in removing blocks from the circular wall of the largest of 
these for building material. This tholos had an interior diameter of 12-12-10 m., 
giving, by analogv tvith the Mycenae tombs, a more or less equal measurement, 
or nearlv 40 feet, for the original height of the vault. The destruction of other 
ancient walls had also brought to light the lower part of the walling of the 
two other similar tholoi. The tholos mentioned above (A) showed a sepul- 
chral pit about 2 m. long and 0-70 m. broad, with two of its massive covering 
slabs Iving near, which in Dr. Dorpfeld’s opinion had originally contained the 
roval corpse. Both this and the floor of the chamber itself had been entirely 
ransacked and what was left of the original contents was thrown about in the 
utmost confusion. 

Such relics as could be extracted and other scattered remains of a similar 
character brought out of the deposit within the other two grave circles have 
been described by Dr. Kurt Muller,® and a series of magnificent amphoras, 
put together by him and his coadjutors after arduous labours, is now in the 
National Museum at Athens. These represent the purest work of Minoan 


‘ Strabo, viii. c. 3, 7. Muth., xxxii. foe. cil., pp. xi.-xiv. His 

- Ath. Mitth., xxxii. (1907). Supple- full Report is given, Ath. MUlh., xxxiv 
ment : Tiryns, Olympiii, Pylos, p. vi. aeqq. (1909), p. 269 
’ For his first summary account see Alh. 
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ceramic artists, whether executed in Crete itself or in a colonial settlement 
on the Mainland side. 

The great majority of them represent the stjde L.M. I. 6, which im- 
mediately precedes the mature Palace Style (L.M. II.) of Knossos. In some 
cases, however, they go back to the earlier phase, a, of Late Minoan !.■* 
and a good example of this is supjdied by the amphfira, a restoration of which 
is given in Fig. 41. 

The earliest relics contained in the ‘ Tomb of Nestor ’ at Kakovatos — 
like the ring itself — in fact indicate that its construction dates from the earlier 
half rather than the close of the sixteenth century b.c. In view of the cumu- 
lative evidence now before us, indeed, it is high time to recognise — with all 
its consequences — that the first construction of this beehive type of sepulchre 
at Mycenae itself is coeval with the date of the earliest contents of the Shaft 
Graves, and comes within the limits of the iliddle Minoan Age. The steatite 
jars, remains of which were found by Mrs. Schliemann and others in the 
Clvtemnestra tomb,*" are inseparable in their form and characteristic reliefs 
from the ‘ Medallion pithoi ’ of the Royal Stores at Knossos dating from the 
closing phase of the Middle Minoan Palace, and the fragments of stone ewers 
with plait-work decoration also found mast be placed in the same category. 
So, too, the constituent parts of several stone bowls that occurred in the droraos 
of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus ’ exhibit the grooves and the circular holes for the 
insertion of inlay that mark a series of similar bowls obtained from the NIV. 
Lustral Area of the Palace, in association with plait-work ewers like the above 
and the alabastron lid of the Hyksos King, Khvan, No stone vases of any 
of these types are known of Late Minoan date. 

The details of the magnificent fa 9 ade of the ‘ Atreus ’ tomb themselves 
find their nearest parallels in the ornamental fragments, the spiral reliefs and 
under-cut rosettes from the South Propylaeum of the restored Palace at 
Knossos. They bespeak the crowning technical achievement of that great 
transitional epoch which links the latest Middle to the earliest Late Minoan. 

It is clear that at the time Avhen these sepulchral vaults make their first 
appearance in Mainland Greece they were already as regards their decorative 
details thoroughly ‘ Minoized,’ while the relics that formed part of their 
original contents were almost exclusively of Cretan origin, often of specifically 
Knossian fabric. The same is true of the ilegaron t 3 ’pe of old Anatolian 


* Xrnfortunately in the recently published 
account of the investigations of the British 
School at Mycenae to which all are in- 
debted for a rich accession of material, 
including the most painstaking records ano 
admirable plans (B.S.A., ksv.), the term 
‘ Helladic ' — useful enough for the earlier 
periods— has been extended to include the 
Mycenaean Age. It starts from the assump- 
tion that the earlier phase at ilycenae 
represents the result not of actual conquest 
and the abrupt and wholesale displacement 
of a lower by an incomparably higher form 


of culture but of a gradual ‘ Minoization ’ 
of the native Helladic community. If 
this, as I beliex-e. untenable position is 
given up, the whole raison d'etre for the 
term ' Late Helladic ’ ceases to exist. It 
is a great pity, indeed, that the name 
Mycenaean, which was already to hand 
and 13 generally intelligible, should be thus 
discarded. 

See Xote on the Steatite ‘ Medallion 
pithoi ’ from the Tomb of Clyteinnestra at 
the end of this paper (p. 74). 
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tradition/*' with its sjTnmetrically arranged central hearth, that appears in 
company with them. As to the actual area in which this assimilating process 
had already effected itself the evidence is stiff to seek. The intermediate links 
are wanting, but there are some indications that the highly developed form 
of circular vaulted chamber itself may yet be remotely connected mth the 
primitive beehive ossuaries of Crete, the origin of which in turn takes us 
beyond the Libyan Sea. That the construction of circular vaulted chambers 
continued in Crete to the beginning of the Late Minoan Age is shown by the 
recent discovery on the Minoan site of Arkhanes near Knossos of remains of 
a finely built monument of that class, designed for a well-house and belonging 
to the very beginning of the First Late Minoan Period. 

Some indication of the actual motive or chain of circumstances that led 
Minoan princes, both at Kakovatos and at the Messenian Pylos, where 
similar tholoi occur, to establish themselves in key positions on the western 
shore of the Morea may well be supplied by the abundance of amber beads 
and ornaments brought to light in these tombs. These stand in close 
geographical connexion with the Adriatic trade. 

A remarkable discovery which I am now able to lay before the Society 
shows that it was not only blocks for building material that the peasants 
had been able to carry off from the larger tholos, known as the ‘ Tomb of 
Nestor.’ In the massive gold signet-ring (Fig. 42), originally, no doubt, con- 
tained in the grave pit itself, they had secured an object which outweighs 
in interest an}i:hing that the careful researches of the German explorers were 
able subsequently to bring to hght. 

On the death of the peasant who had the good luck to find it, the ring 
passed into the possession of his son, who in course of time ceded it to the 
owner of a neighbouring -vineyard. On information reaching me of its 
existence from a trustworthy source, I made a special journey into that 
somewhat inaccessible part of Greece and was finally able to secure it. 


The Sigpet-ring : Origin of Funereal ‘ Pendant ’ Type. 

The ring is of solid gold and weighs 31-5 grammes (Fig. 42). The hoop 
shows a well-defined central ridge -with large beading and a smaller beaded 
circlet round each margin. Both the originally prominent gold beading and the 
hoop itself showed signs of having been crushed out of shape. Its inner 


At the date when !Minoan elements 
first impose themselves on the Peloponnese 
the predominant tj-pe of house belonged to 
the ‘ apsidal ’ class. Tliis is seen at TirjTis, 
Korakou, and elsewhere in the stratum 
immediately precedmg the ‘ Mycenaean ' 
and seems to have been hnplanted there, 
in company with cist-graves containing 
contracted skeletons and bronze imple- 
ments of peculiar type, by ‘ Minyan ’ 
intruders from Xorth of the Gtdf. The 


fixed hearth type of rectangular dwelling 
is common to both sides of the Aegean and, 
indeed, to late Neolithic Crete. But so far 
as the evidence goes, the Mycenaean type 
of Megaron shows most analogies with the 
Anatolian. Anyhow, it could not have 
been evolved in situ from an antecedent 
type not to be found there in the preceding 
period. 

See Antiquaries Journal, 1922, p. 320, 
Figs. 1. 2. 
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diameter is thus 17 mm. broad and only 12 from the back of the bezel, which 
would point to 14-5 mm. as the original inner width of the hoop. 

This diameter is too small for the fingers either of a man or a woman, 
which may be said to require hoops ranging from about 17 mm in the case 
of a woman to 19 or more in that of a 
man, and no one would for a moment 
entertain the idea that this massive signet- 
ring was intended for a child. Abnormal 
smallness of the hoop is, however, exem- 
phfied by a series of Minoan and 
Mycenaean rings from sepulchral deposits, 
and I was myself at one time inchned to 
seek the explanation in some double rite 
of interment in which, in the final stage, 
a ring was fitted on the finger-bone itself. 

A simpler explanation, however, is to be 
formd in the antecedent history of the 
Minoan ring t}q)e itself as illustrated by 
an ivory specimen from a primitive tholos 
ossuary at Kumasa in the Mesara district 
of Crete (Fig. 43).® — The associations of 
this ring place it within the limits of the 
last Early Minoan period, and the design 
that it bears of two ants in reversed 
positions is itself an adaptation of the 
reversed lion types that came into vogue 
in Egypt about the close of the Vlth 
Dynasty. This ivory signet already pre- 




sents, in place of the usual round form, 
the characteristic Minoan feature of an 
oval bezel placed at right angles to the 
hoop, and to this particularity is added 
the triple moulding of the hoop — or 
rather tube — itself, which is of constant 
recurrence in Minoan and Mycenaean 
signet-rings, including the present example 
from Nestor's Pylos. But the ivory sig- 
net, like others of its class with a round 



Fig. 42. — ' The Ring of Xestok.’ {„) 


bezel, was made for suspension and is pro4nded with a tube intended for 
some kind of string or chain. The later sepulchral type of Minoan signet- 
ring must be regarded as a survival of this early type, which in fact represent.^ 
a ‘ bead-seal,’ and as a ceremonial reminder of the times when signets were 
universally worn suspended round the neck or wrist. 


' I first called attention to the import- trans. .J. P. Itroop, pp. vii., viii. ; the ring 

ance of this specimen in my preface to is illustrated, PI. IV. 646. 

Xanthudides* Vaulted Toinbs of 
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The transversally elongated bezel which characterises the whole later 
class of signet -rings would thus owe its shape to the attachment of the plate 
bearing the intaglio to what was essentially a tubular bead. Gold beads 
of this class with decorative ridges were found in the cemetery of 
Platanos ® in a medium belonging to the earliest INIiddle jVIinoan phase 
(c. 2000 B.c.). In all probability the ivory seal (Fig. 43) itself reflects such a 
metal prototype, consisting of a tubular gold bead with an engraved plate 
attached to it longitudinally. The signet-ring as worn on the Anger was 

thus evolved from the bead-seal of earlier usage 
forming part of a necklace or bracelet. 

The example before us is remarkable, not 
only for its massive fabric and old-time Minoan 
form, but even more from the unrivalled wealth 
of illustration presented by its intaglio and the 
deep interest of the subject of its designs. Includ- 
ing those of monstrous or animal forms, no less 
than sixteen figures are depicted on its field, 
while the composition as a whole gives us the 
first ghmpse into the Elysian fields of Minoan and 
Mycenaean religion, and throws a singular fight 
on the eschatology of the pre-classical age in 
Greece. The subject is thus in keeping with the 
fimereal destination implied by the ring-type 
itself. 

‘ Tree of the World ’ rather than Rivers of Paradise. 

The field itself is divided into four compart- 
ments by a rather thick upright object with two 
horizontal arms of slightly less width, aU of them 
somewhat sinuous, while, below, the main divdsion 
opens out on either side, supplying thus a base 
for the two lower compartments. The subject as seen in the impression is 
given in Fig. 44. A photographic representation taken directly from the 
signet is shown in PI. IV. 1. 

It will be seen at once that this central object with its two arms is capable 
of two ob\dous interpretations. It might either be taken to represent the 
trunk of a tree with two horizontal branches and spreading roots below, or 
it might be regarded as a river with two lateral streams running into it and 
itself debouching on a bay of the sea. 

The latter interpretation at once brings to mind the passage in Genesis : 
‘ And a river went out of Eden to water the garden ; and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads.’ '' The names of the rivers are there 
given » as Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates, and, without attempting 



Fig. 43. — Ivorv Pen'daxt 
Seal froji Tholos Os- 
scary, Kcsiasa. (t) 


® Vaulted Tombs of ilesaru, PI. LVII. 
472. 473. 


Gen, ii. 10. 
Gen. ii. 11 seqg. 
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to discuss Delitzsch’s specific identification of them with Babylonian 
rivers,® the general indebtedness of the Hebrew account to old Babylonian 
tradition must certainly be admitted. The river of Paradise itself, in its 
geographical sense, may be, as Sayce has suggested, the Persian Gulf, and the 
four streams ‘ the rivers of the four regions of the earth, which were fed by 
the Ocean stream that girdled the earth and descended from the sky.’ A 
very early parallel, moreover, from the Caucasian side is supphed by the 
engraved designs on the silver vase from Maikop.^^ On this we see a circular 



Fig. 44. — PHOXoGRArmc Representatiux of Cast of ‘Kino of Xk.stor.’ (f) 


pool into which two streams run down from a line of mountains, different 
regions being distinguished by the various animals and birds on their banks. 
The form as well as the material of this vase is in a rough and provincial 
stvle, but the engrav^ed designs show sufficient affinity to the celebrated .silver 
vase of Entemena to warrant us in concluding that this work is dependent 
on Sumerian models of the early part of the Third Millennium before our Era. 

Something analogous may also be traced in the triple-branched water- 


’ F. Delitzsch, TI’o lag das Parodies ? 
p. 7 seqq. 

Sayce, Academy, Oct. 7, 1882, p. 263. 
Cf. T. K. Cheyne, art. ‘ Paradihc ’ in 
Encyclopaedia Blblica. 

“ It was fouml in a grave at Maikop in 
the Kuban Valley, in a monumental Kurgan 
excavate<l by Veselbvski. Cf. Prof. M. 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLV. 


Rostovtzeff, Iranians atid Grcckf* in South 
Russia (Oxford, 1922), pp. 19, 20, and for 
the va.se, p. 23 seqq^ and Fig. 2. 

** Heuzey, Dfconrertes tn (.'fmhh'r, PI. 
XLIII. bis. Entemena reigned at Lagash, 
acconling to L. \V. King {Sumtr and Akkad, 
p. 161 seqq. and Appemlix 11.). about 
2900 B.c. 

E 
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courses of the Fields of lalii in the Egyptian ‘ Islands of the Blest,’ along which 
a dead man is seen paddling his bark in the Papyrus of Nebhopit,^® where 
indeed the channel that broadens out below the confluence of the other two 
might stand for the haven of arrival from across the Great AVater.^* 

That similar conceptions regarding streams that separated various regions 
in the Land of the Dead may have been shared by Minoan Crete is probable 
enough. The idea of a river or gulf to be passed by the departing soul on 
its wav thither is itself of world-wide occurrence.’^® Alluring, however, as it 
mav .seem to see in the central representation of the signet -ring a parallel 
to the rivers of Paradise debouching on the ‘ stream of Ocean.’ a detailed 
analysis of the whole de.sign must be regarded as fatal to this hypothesis. 

The convex formation of the upright dividing object in the middle of the 
field has no resemblance to water, but its rough and sinewy surface shows the 
unmistakable features of the trimk of an old tree. The same must be said 
of the branches on either side, and their almost horizontal projection can 
easily be paralleled by some of the ancient plane trees and evergreen oaks of 
Crete.’® The trunk itself rises from a kind of mound, the incisions on which 
may be taken as a summary attempt to indicate vegetation. Couched on 
the bank, moreover, is an animal, apparently intended for a dog guarding the 
base of the tree, and the position of this is alone sufficient to exclude the idea 
that the engraver intended to depict here an arm of the sea. 

It is further observable, as will be shown below, that the subject illus- 
trated by the figures in the two lower compartments is continuous, which 
could not be the case if, in place merely of an intervening trunk, there were 
a main river-channel. 

AVhat we have. then, before us is unquestionably a tree, old and gnarled, 
.standing, as it would appear, with spreading roots on the top of a mound or 
hillock. AVith its trunk rising in the centre of the field and the flanks 
horizontally divided in the same way by the bare horizontal boughs, the tree 
really served an analogous purpose with the rivers in the alternative scheme 
of the Earthly Paradise in delimiting the whole area into four spaces, used, 
as will be seen, to develop an e.schatological scheme. 

Trees as the object of religious cult or in an obviou.sly sacral connexion 
with shrines or divinities are of frequent appearance in Minoan and Mycenaean 
ait.’* But it may safely be said that none of these representations, which 
on .signet-rings especially are so notably conspicuous, offer any real com- 
parison with that before us. They may all be taken to refer to induddual 
shrines or holy places, where they sometimes serve as a religious background. 


5Iaspero, The Dawn of Civilisation, 
p. 194 (from Lanzone, Dizionnrio di Mllo- 
toain Eiiizia, PI. V.). 

o The unflergrounU river system of Greek 
e-chatology. whieh. as <leveIopeil in Plato'.s 
1‘hnedo. lia.s it.s beginning and ending in the 
great central reservoir of Tartaru.s, ahso 
present.s points of compari.son. See on 
thi.s P. Friedlander, Die Anfange dcr Krd- 
Tcnrjdgeographie (Jahrij. d. arch. Inst., 


xxix., 1914, p. QS seqq.). 

Cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. (2nd 
ed.), 97. 

The spray beside the lion on the right 
(a.s .seen in the impression) cannot itself be 
brought into the argument. It has, as 
will be .shown, an independent origin. 

See Illy Mycenaean Tree and Pillar 
Cult, passim {.J.H.tS. xxi. (1901), pp. 98 -204, 
anti Macmillan). 
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But the great tree, so schematically figured, that forms the centre of 
the ‘ Ring of Nestor ‘ is of a different kind. It overshadows the whole subject 
and its trimk and boughs dimde a series of scenes belonging rather to the 
Minoan Under-world than to any ordinary worship of the upper air. 

The one obvious and largely satisfying comparison is, in fact, supphed, 
in a very distant quarter, by the old Scandinavian ‘ Tree of the ’World,’ the 
Ash of Odin’s steed, Yggdrasil.^* The branches of this greatest of all trees 
stretch over the whole world and shoot upwards to the sky. One of its three 
roots reaches to the divine Aesir, another to the land of the tbants, the third 
to the Under-world (hella). and beneath each of these is a wonder-working 
spring. The eagle and squirrel sit on its branches and four stags on its roots, 
w'hich are gnawed by the loathly serpent, Nidhiiggr. 

It was long since pointed out by Grimm that certain elements that are 
undoubtedly parallel to those of the Northern nu-th, among them the dragon 
gnawing at the roots, reappear in an Arab fable of which early translations. 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek, are known. This in turn received wide.spread 
notoriety from being taken over by John of Damascus (c. 740 a.d.) in 'RapXda^i 
Kal ’]a>d(Ta<p. Grimm, however, was of the opinion, probablv justified, that 
though the two stories were undoubtedly connected, the resemblance was not 
close enough to warrant the view that the Scandinavian Ash of Yggdrasil 
actually owed its origin to this Arabian .source.-' At the same time there can 
be little doubt that the same Oriental origin can be traced in medieval fireek 
legends of the ‘ Tree of Paradise ’ that rose, sky-high, beside the waters of its 
four rivers. This tree according to the XVth Century poem of the Cretan 
■R-riter Georgios Chumnos of Candia.-’" was surrounded by wild beasts, who 
couched upon its roots which, like those of its congeners in the East and 
North, shot their fibre.s deep down into the abyss. It is moreover intere.sting 
to note that, like the tree on the ring, its branches were naked and bereft of 
foliage.-''' 

The Oriental comparison is all the more valuable since both versions 
mu.st evidently go back to some still earlier tradition of the ' Tree of the 
World.’ In the present case the hound-like animal at the base of the trunk, 
crouched on the bank with his head forward, may be thought to present some 
analogy with the dragon of the Arabian and Northern story, who gnawed the 
roots of the tree and scared those who approached it. The hound that 

** The Ash is either ‘ Yggclrn^Us Afkr’— est ut superior pars coelos petat, inferior 

■ Yggdrasil's Ash,' or ‘ Askr Yggdrasil ' — terrae inhaereat. fixa infemorum ima ron- 

■ the Ash, Yggdrasil." See Grimm, Dent- tingat, latitude autem ejus partes mundi 

sche Mythologie (1878 ed.)iii. p. 53. appetat.' 

Op. cit., ii. pp. 666, 667. See Old Testament Legends, from a 

In Calila el Dinina, ed. Silvestre de Oreek Poem on Genesis and Exodus bg 

Saey, Mem. hist., pp. 28, 29: ed. Knatch- Georgios t'hnmnos by Air. F. H. Alarshall, 

bull, pp. 80, 81. who kindly called my attention to the 

-' The Ash of Yggdrasil m turn in- parallel description of the ' Tree of Para- 
fluenced mediaeval accounts of the Cross. disc.' Op.nt.. p. 2i se'ig. 

The author of Dc tin inis Otheiis, wrongly In this ca.se the tree was bereft of 

attributed to ,41cum (ct. Grimm, op. at., bark as well a-- leaves, v. 7.j. 76 : 

it. p. 665), says of it, ' ipsa crux magnum ’Apaxnaafterop fiTopf to ip\mSip roearTeerpepop. 
in se mysterium continet, enjus positio talcs ^,rop ^epop TapTfpTjusp, ra (pu\ea uaSnruepop. 

E 2 


a u 0 

f. li. ' 
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on the ring is seen acting as guardian of the World Tree may legitimately 
be regarded as the iMinoan forerunner of Cerberus, and it may be observed that 
the canine monster of the deep who seems to have anticipated Skylla in 
Cretan seas also has only a single head.^- 

The Minoan Goddess and Attendant. 

Taking the designs on the intaglio in the order in which they appear in 
the impression, as enlarged to four diameters in Fig. 44, and by 
Monsieur E. GiUieron in Fig. 55, we see in the upper left compartment, above 



Fig. 45. — lIiNO.iK Goddess with Female Comp.axiox amd Butterflies 
.\ND Chra'Salises .aeoi"E Her Head. Inltial subject of rixg from 
SKETCH BA' MOXS. E. GiLHEROS, AS ENLARGED 10 DIAMETERS. 

the bough on that side, what are clearly two separate groups. The first of 
these consists of two female figures seated much in the manner of the lady 
spectators in the front row of the iliniature Fresco of Knossos, and gesticulating 
to one another in the same way. The appearance of the Goddess with an 
adult handmaiden seated before her has been already illustrated in the 
subject of a gold ring from the Thisbe Treasure.^ In one form or another 

” See above, p. II, Fig. 11, and PI 
II. 1. 


-- P. of M., i. p. 098, Fig. 520. 
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this companionsliip is set forth on a series of Minoan and Mycenaean signets,-* 
while in some cases, as on the large signet from Mycenae, more than one adult 
ministrant appears in addition to the two child attendants described above 
as Ato? Kovpai, who here recur in the next compartment. 


Chrysalises and Butterflies : Symbols of Life Beyond. 

That the seated figure here seen on the left was in fact endowed with 
divine attributes that had a relation to the spirits of the departed is 
shown by the very significant adjuncts that appear immediately above her 
head. Fluttering near and almost settling on it are two butterflies, and above 
these in turn two other objects in which, from their form and the associations 
in which they appear, it seemed reasonable to recognise two corresponding 
chrysalises. They present, however, the peculiarity of showing what appears 
to be their heads at top and hook-hke projections at the sides, apparently for 
attachment. The effect of the whole is well shorvn by M. GiUieron's sketch 
(Fig. 45), where the original is enlarged ten diameters. 

I accordingly referred the matter to Professor Poulton, the eminent 
entomological authority, with an accompanying enlarged sketch of the objects 
in question. Professor Poulton, who has taken up the matter with the greatest 
interest, replied at once. ‘ I do not think that there is the slightest doubt 
that the two objects above the butterflies represent chrysalises.’ Although 
the summary character of the execution on so minute a scale hardly allows 
for certainty in such details, he even recognised in the objects as interpreted 
in my sketch traces of the -wing venation of the pupal wings and of the 
abdominal segments. He further remarks that ‘ the commonest of all pupae 
— ^the “ Common MTiites ” — are attached, either horizontally or, as shown in 
this case, head upwards, by a girdle round the middle, which I have no doubt 
is represented by the tag shown to the left of the figures.’ 

In a subsequent communication to the Entomological Society he notes 
that my sketch, ‘as photographed and projected on the screen, evidently 
represented two Pierine chrysalises in one of the normal positions, viz. vertical 
with head upwards.’ and that the attachment mentioned above ‘ was clearly 
one of the fixed and expanded ends of the silken girdle by which these pupae 
are supported.’ In Fig. 46 (a) beside a delineation of the Common Mliite 
butterfly itself, a somewhat diagrammatic sketch of its chrysalis is given 
showing the hoop and attachment. The smooth unindented contour of the 
tvings in the case of the butterflies is also charac-teristic of the M’hites. 

This identification, backed as it is by the specific correspondence visible 
in the chrysalises, may be unhesitatingly accepted, both the Common and 
the Large MTiite butterfly being abundant in Greece and Crete. Although, 

A good e.xample is affordetl by a gold attitude of converse than of actual adora- 
signet-ring from ^Ivcenae tion. Compare too for other v^ersions 

and Pillar Cult, p. 92, Fig. 64). where the op. cit., p. 79, Fig. 53. and the Thisbi' 
Goddess is seated before a pillar shrine intaglio, p. 1 1, Fig. 1 1. above, 
holding a mirror, and a female attendant Pror, Knt. Soo. Land., 1924, Ixxix. 5677 . 

stands before her, more perhaps in the 
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as will be shown below, other species with eyed, indented wings are also of 
frequent recurrence in IVlinoan and Mycenaean art — often certainly in a religious 
connexion — it will be recognised at once that the White butterfly has the 
better claim to be the \usible representative of departed spirits. In certain 
districts of Wales and Western Scotland, indeed, WTiite butterflies, as being 
souls of the dead, are fed on sugar and water, while, as part of the same 
custom, coloured ones are killed.-® 



Fio. 40. — (ri) CuMMox White Bctterfey with Di.igr.4mmatic Sketch of Att.achment 
OF C’liRV.SALis; (6) Peacock Bctterfly; (c) Cojima. (Slightly reduced.) 


It is noteworthy that the Greek word ^ spirit, as transferred to a 

butterfly, is illustrated by Aristotle, who in this connexion first described 
the genesis of the perfect insect from a caterpillar and chrysalis, by the life 
history of a White butterfly, Pieris brassicae, or an allied species. The idea 


See X. A\ . Thomas. M.A,, in Folklore, 
xi. (1900), p. 244. So too in Xorthumber- 
land red butterflies are killed as witches, 
and in . Scotland dark brown and spotted 
butterflies are known as ‘ witeli butterflies ’ 
(Folklore, xxvi. (1915), pp. 402. 403). 

= ■ Aristotle. Hist. A/i.. v. 19. He de- 
scribes the w'hole proces.s of development 
from the caterpillar, ‘smaller than a gram 
of millet,’ to the perfect insect : TiVoi-toi 
3 ai fier Ka\ovjufrai fft rwv Ka/xwooi' at 


yivovTdi fTTi Tuv ipvW<ev tuv kci'l fid- 

\iara eVl Tjjs patpavov, t}v KaXoval riyes Kpdp^rjy, 
TrpaToy per (Karroy xfyxpov^ puKpoi (TKiiKriKes, 
av^ayopeyoi, eweira ey rpiaiy Tiufpais /to/nrai 
p-iKpao fieri Se ravra av^rfBetaai ixtyr)Tl(^oviTi (col 
fiera^akKouiTi rrfv iiopipify /col /caAoCrroi xp"<raK- 
MSes, (col iTKXripby exovtri rb KeXvipos, ot- 
roueyov S'e KiyoSyrai .... xpdyov S' ov iroAAoC 
SieXeSyros irepippifyyvTai rb xlAvipos (col iKVe'r- 
erai abriy irreoiyri is KaXoifiev xlivxds. 

Fr. 163. Prof. D’.\rcy Thompson, in 
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that butterflies are departed spirits is common the %vorld over, but. as alreadv 
noted, there is evidence that this belief has attached itself in a particular wav 
to white butterflies or moths.'-® A further familiar illustration of this is 
supphed by the Ghost moth,-® the white wings of which, as shown by their 
upper surface — intermittently eclipsed by the up-turn of their dark under-sides 
— may often be seen flickering about the mounds of grassy churchyards. 

The chrysalis as an emblem of a new life after death is- 
illustrated by two finds made at Mycenae. In the Third Shaft 
Grave — a woman's tomb — were found two pendent gold objects 
attached by means of a perforation through the upper ends to 
small chains, described by Dr. Schliemann as ' grasshoppers ' or 
‘ tree-crickets,' but which are unquestionably intended for 
chrysalises (Fig. 52. 1). They were, in fact, associated in the .same 
tomb with golden butterflies, referred to below, two of them — Gold 

” Chrysalis 

embossed on the plates of what had been scales of a funereal Mycen-ae. 
class (Figs. 40, 52. 2). These very rough representations of pupae 
have now been supplemented by a much more detailed example in the form 
of a gold chrysalis bead found by Mr. Wace and the excavators of the British 
School in a chamber tomb at Mycenae (Fig. 47). It may be said to convey 
a generalised idea of a chrysalis, possibly of a hawk-moth. The head and 
eyes, the wing-cases and articulation of the abdomen are clearly indicated, 
though there is no sign of a proboscis sheath — a prominent feature in the })upae 
of some moths of this class. 

That other lepidoptera besides the Common White were regarded as 
belonging to the M’orld of Spirits is demonstrated by the character of the 
golden butterflies found with the chrysalises in the Third Shaft (irave. as 



his translation of the passage in The n'orA*-? 
of Aristotle. Vol. IV.. p. 551 a (Oxford, 
1910), from the mention of cabbage {h(x<pavos 
or Kpaidf^T}) as the food-plant of the caterpillar, 
oonchuled that the insect referred to was 
the common 'white, also known as the 
cabbage butterfly. (Quoted by rouUon, 
op. cit.f p. Ixxxi.). 

Some good instances are given by 
Prof. Poulton, op. cit.. pp. Ixxxi., Ixxxii. 
Dr. Thomas Hardy, in reference to an 
incident in the ‘ Superstitious !Man‘s Story ’ 
in Life's Little Ironies, informed him that 
a common white moth is called the ‘ Miller's 
Soul ’ because it flie.s out of a man's mouth 
at the moment of death. Prof. Poulton 
also quotes a passage in D. G. Ros'ietti's 
Sister Helen, who inelteii the wax image of 
her faithless lover, crying out. when the end 
came : 

‘ Ah, wliat wliite thing at the door has 
crossed ? ’ 

‘ A soul that’s lost as mine is lo.st.’ 


Sir James Frazer in the Golden Bonqh 
(Vol. I. (1890). p. 130) notices the Burmese 
belief that wlien a mother ihes leaving a 
young baby, ‘ the butterfly or soul of tlie 
baby follow^ that of the motlier. and that 
if it is not recovered the rliild must die. 
So a wi>e woman is called to get hack the 
baby soul.' This she df>es by plat ing a 
mirror by the roifi^e, and on it a piece of 
feathery cotton-down anti performing cer- 
tain rites. 

Hrpialus hmnidl. Linn.aeus. 

Schliemann. J/vccaor. p. 176, 

259. 260 and note. 

In Tomb 518 of the Kalkani Cemetery 
(see .\. J. Wace. Tinted Lit. Suppleynnnt. 
Oct. 26. 1922, p. 684), A preliminary 
publication of this bead was made in the 
Illu-strated London Sens. Feb. 24, 1923, 
p. 300. A full account of the Chamber- 
Tombs excavateii by the Briti-'h School at 
Mycenae in 192.3 will shortly appear in 
Arehaeoloejia. Mr. Wace kin<ily informs me 
that the pottery in the grave was mostly of 
L.M. II. ilate. 




/• — Bbo>ze Doible Axe from Phaestos, engraved with 
Syaibolic Bcttebfey. 

Fig. 48. 


projections and a large central eye. It has the appearance of a butterfly 
rather than a moth, and its wings combine the characteristics of the Comma ®- 
and Peacock.^ both of them abundant in Greece (see Fig. 46. b. c). It must 


Vfinc^iin c-alhum. 


Vanessa io. 
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indeed be observed that the Minoan and Mycenaean artists in no case produced 
such naturalistic copies of various species of lepidoptera as did their Egyptian 
contemporaries.®'* The figures on other gold plates (Fig. 52, 3) the outline 
of which is cut out, present indeed the same cusped or indented wings, but 
divided into numerous segments and dotted along their outer margin with 
a succession of smaller disk ornaments. In these cases the disproportionately 
large body rather points to a hawk 
moth and in the coiled antennae we 
may possibly trace a confusion with 
the long proboscis, of which it seems 
to be a reduplicated version. In any 
case any attempt to obtain a precise 
identification frpm these decorative 
reminiscences would be doomed to 
failure. 

The decorative types of lepido- 
ptera from the Mycenae grave, with 
their cusps and indentations and eyed 
wings, in some cases abnormally mul- 
tiplied, are themselves an inheritance 
from Minoan Crete, where they begin 
to appear by the close of M.M. III. Among the seal-types of Zakro the eyed 
butterflies’ wings are seen attached to the body of Sphin.v — a very graceful 
creation, which can hardly be without a symbolic meaning (Fig. 48 c).®® On 
another fantastic seal impression cusped butterflies’ wings appear with stellate 
centres (Fig. 48 d). A parallel type with eyed and cusped wings is thrice repeated 
on a sealing from the Little Palace of Einossos (Fig. 48 c),®® and eyed butterflies 
also occur on lentoid beads of the ‘ amuletic ’ class.®^ The two-winged butterfly 
imaged by the gold pendants from the Third Shaft Grave is practically identical 
■with that engraved on what seems to have been a votive bronze axe, found at 
Phaestos (Fig.48/),®® where its religious import can hardly be doubted. In a 
chamber tomb of the Cemetery of Phaestos were also discovered five thin gold 
plates, perforated for attachment, with butterflies conventionally outlined,®® and 
supplying a later parallel to those from the ilycenae grave. Tlieir derivative 
style corresponds with their comparative late date — probably L.M. III. a (Fig. 
49). A four-winged variety appears on clay seal impressions from the same 
site,*® but, from its association, the most intere.sting specimen of that class is 
seen on the painted relief from Knossos of the Priest King wearing the plumed 
lily crown.** The triple horn-like prominences give it the appearance of 
having three pairs of wings, on the lowest of which, as in the preceding case, 

i?. jr., Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt iatis, \i. Mosso, Le orxgini della Cicilt'i Aledi- 

i'l878), p. 108, Fig. 2; in B.M. terranea. p. 245. Fig. 161. 

See Palace of Mine/), i. pp. 705, .706. L. Savignoni, Mon. Ant., xiv. (1904), 

Op. cit., p. 705, Fig. 529 d. p. 601, Fig. 66. 

black steatite lentoid of thi.s( lass from In the Candia Museum, 

near Kno.ssos with a rudely executed de.sign ** The correct restoration of this will 
of an eyed butterfly is in ray Collection. appear in P. of M., ii. 
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are large disks. It flutters beside this semi-divine personage above the 
decorative iris blooms of the Elysian fields. 

In this connexion may be mentioned a gold object that seems to be a 
direct j^oft’shoot of the Mycenaean decorative type of butterfly as seen on 



a h 

Fig. 50. — («) Gold Ornament with Butterfly, Turn Seveeix; ( h ) Underside. 

jewellery., obtained by me from Turn Severin in Roumania in 1883, and said 
to have been found near that place *- (Fig. 50, a. b). It is a heart-shaped plaque 
of solid construction with three short tags for attachment behind. The 
relatively large abdomen with dotted bands like those on Fig. 48 h above, 
and the general re.semblance of the head and wings with the Minoan 



Fig. 51. — Ei st.^tic Dance before Goddess with S.acked Eye 

IN B.ACKGROCND, IsOP.AT.AS, N'E.iR K^OSSOS. 


and 3Iycenaean class, make it difficult not to conclude that some relationship 
exists. But the object itself is at present an isolated phenomenon and future 
discoveries alone can enable as to define its archaeological place. 

On the disk or eye as giving an additional consecrating touch to these 
symbolical winged forms this is not the occasion to enlarge. On a seal 


I lUtually acquired the object at 
Widin. in Bulgaria, fruin a man who had 
brought It across tlie Danube frorn Turn 


Severrn (Turnu Severinului), near which 
place, according to his statement, it was 
found. 
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impression from Knossos it actually suggests the Eye of Horus, so frequent 
among Egyptian amulets,® and leads us to the design on a remarkable gold 
signet from the built tomb of Isopata,® where the Sacred Eye appears in 
the background of a scene of ecstatic dance as the visible impersonation of 
the divinity (Fig. 51). 



Fig. o2. — Gold Sc.^les Bctterflies .vsd C'hrys.\lises from Third Sh.vi-t GR.FVf;. Mycek.ye. 

Very suggestive evidence as to the connexion of the eved butterflv tvpe 
with the human soul is supplied by two objects discovered in the Third Shaft 
Grave at Mycenae, in which so many gold plates with this representation came 
to light. These are gold disks intended for scales, forming part of a 
balance, and presenting on each embossed images of such butterflies (Fig. ~y2, 

2, and p. 42 Fig. 4(t). They are of the thin fabric characteristic of objects 

login, Ixv., I!tl4), [j. 10, Fig. Iti. 


« Cf. P. of M.. 1 . p. TOti. 

“ Tomb of the Double- Ares, etc. {Archnco- 
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designed solely for funereal use, and were accompanied with remains of the 
beam, consisting of tubes of the same thin gold plate ‘ through which was 
undoubtedly stuck a wooden stick.’ 

Schliemann, though, curiously enough, he failed to recognise the relation- 
ship between the butterflies shown and the human soul, rightly regarded the 
scales themselves as symbolic of the same idea as that illustrated in the 
painted designs of Eg}’ptian tombs,*® where scales appear ‘ in which are weighed 
the good and bad deeds of the deceased.’ In that case Thoth and Anubis 
weigh the heart of the dead man against the feather of Truth. Schhemann 
also recalled the passage in the Iliad where Zeus weighs the two ‘ fates ’ (Kl^pe) 
of Achilles and Hektor against one another in a golden balance — a practice 
of which we have repeated illustrations in vase paintings. In these cases 
the ■ fates ’ appear as diminutive human beings, generally depicted with their 
arms and armour, though they are not unfrequently winged. But this form 
of weighing, though also known as ^vxoaraa-iad^ refers to the doom of the 
h’cing. not to the judgment of departed spirits, and is without the ethical 
element that characterises the Egyptian rite. This moral side, however, appears 
already in Old Testament allusions, as when Job exclaims, ‘ Let me be weighed 
in an even balance, that God may know mine integrity,’ and in the writing 
on the wall, ‘ TeM, thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting.’ 

The e.xact channels through which the same idea passed into Christian 
iconography are not recorded, but we must certainly look on the Oriental 
side. As ‘ Commander-in-chief ’ — 'Ap-^tarpaTrjyo '; — of the hosts of Heaven, 
the Archangel Michael has much in common with the Babylonian Light-God, 
and the Celestial Scales were in fact regarded as the ‘ House of Shamash 
who was also considered the giver of all law and the supreme judge. Direct 
evidence of the belief in the weighing the souls of the dead is wanting,®® 


Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 197, Fig. 303; 
restored by G. Karo in Fimmen, Kretisch- 
mykenische Kultur (1921) p. 124. Fig. 116 
(See Fig. 401. .Another beam and pair of 
scales with embossed rosettes was also found 
(Fis. 302). 

Schhemann, .1/ycf nr/e, p. 198. Scluicli- 
hardt. SchUemnnn's E.vcaiv., p. 206, would 
simply see in the scales ‘a gift to the 
■worthy housewife in her grave, just as 
neces.sary as sword and drinking cup to the 
man in his. But the household objects, such 
as the bronze knife, alabaster ‘ spoon ’ and 
gold box and cup placed in this grave, 
were articles really used, not flimsy funereal 
fabrics. Balances for real use are, indeed, 
a known feature of sepulchral inventories. 
Bronze beams of balances were found in 
two Early Sikel graves (P. Orsi, Soil, di 
Pnletnoloyia Italiana. S. ii., viii. (1892), 
p. 31 and PI. A . 7). They are also a feature 
of .-VnclO'Saxon graves. 

//., xxii. 209-213. 85^. the heart (the 

epic form of xlap). in its [irimitive con- 
oeption (cf. Tylor. Prim. Cult, ii. p. 431, 
etc.) a.s found still among savage races. 


means the ‘ soul ’ or ‘ life.’ Can this be 
distinguished from the Homeric Kfjp, which 
we find equated with ^livx-h ? But, if they 
are practically the same, the parallel with 
the Egj'ptian heart-weighing is too close 
not to indicate a suggestion from that side. 

-A lost play of Aeschylos was so called 
(Fr. 263 : Plut. de and. poet., p. 17 A). In 
this Thetis and Eos weigh the lives of 
Achilles and Memnon. The actual <pvxo- 
(TTaTTis is usually Hermes. 

Job. xxxi. 6. 

Daniel, v. 27. This, of course, is a free 
translation, but the reference of Mene and 
Tekel to mtna and shekel implies weighing. 

Sidney Smith, J.B.A.S., Jan. 1925, 49. 

Meissner, indeed {Babylonien und 
Asayrien, II. 410) says ‘die babylonische 
Wage gait jedenfalls als Totenw^age.’ 
Jeremias argues that since the Balance in 
the signs of Zodiac represents the idea of 
ju-sticp, it must be identified with the balance 
for weighing the souls of the dead. Mr. 
Sidney Smith, of the Oriental Department 
of the British Museum, to whose kindness I 
owe this information, takes a cautious view. 
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though its existence seems very probable. On the other hand, evidence of 
the belief in the weighing of souls recurs among Zoroastrians, Brahmins 
and Buddhists, and St. Gabriel takes St. Michael's place throughout the 
Mahometan world. The Archangel weighing the souls of the departed is a 
familiar subject in the waU-paintings and stained glass windows of mediaeval 
churches. 

The equation in Minoan eyes of butterflies with human souls, of which 
we have now such full evidence, gives great significance to their appearance 
in the funereal scales found in the Mycenae tomb. It looks indeed as if, 
according to the Minoan and Mycenaean belief, the soul had been weighed in 
butterfly form previous to re-incarnation through the divine power. It is 
possible even that the thin plate cut out in butterfly form, and with no per- 
forations for attachment to the dress or other materials, whicli was found by 
Schliemann in the grave containing the scales may have been intended to 
have been placed in the balance as a representation of the soul itself. The 
embossed figure of butterflies on the plates of the scales are themselves 
sufficiently expressive of the funereal function that they were supposed 
to serve. 

In the case of the ‘ Ring of Nestor ’ the fact that the two butterflies that 
flutter above the head of the seated figure stand in immediate relation to 
the pair of chrysalises is in each case a very manifest allusion to the emergence 
of a soul to new life. It has thus a special significance in view of other 
evidence illustrating the functions of the Minoan Goddess as Lady of the 
Under-world. It is not only that her chthonic aspect is constantly illustrated 
by her snake attributes, but there is actual evidence of her guardianship of 
the abode of the dead. The Tomb of the Double-Axes at Knossos — the most 
interesting of all Minoan sepulchres — was, in fact, at the same tinte a Shrine 
of the Goddess.®^ The rock-hewn cell, in which enough remains were found 
to mark the last resting-place of a departed warrior, was itself carefully cut 
in the outline of a double-axe, and there were also sufficient indications that 
the ledged recess at the head of the grave had been fitted with the usual 


Mr. T. G. Waller, who has discussed 
this subject in connexion with the wall- 
paintings of St. Mary, Guildford, in Archneo- 
logia (xlix.. 1885, p. 208 seqq.), quotes 
(p. 210) a passage in the Dialogues of 
St. Gregorj- the Great (c. 604 .t.D.) in which 
he says, ‘ the good and the bad angels 
come and the merits and demerits of the 
man are weighed.’ He cites the weighing 
of the actions of men by Mithra and 
Rashne-rast on the narrow briiige that 
separates earth and heaven as described 
in the Zendavesta, and Brahmin and Bud- 
dhist parallels. The subject of one of the 
finest mediaeval wall-paintings in England 
in South Leigh Church, Oxon, is St. 
Michael weighing a soul, while a ilevil tries 
to pull down the opposite balance. It is 
also the central theme of the fine west 
window of Fairford Church. The idea 


lives on in folk-lore and custom. At an 
Athens Carnival I actually witne.ssed a 
popular play called the ' Miser's Doom ’ 
(described and illustrated by Prof. Myres, 
Journ. Anthr. Inut., 1896, p. 102 stqq.), 
where the guilty soul in the .shape of a 
china doll was weighed down by a devil 
in the opposite scale. The idea also 
survives in English folklore. .At Long 
Compton in AVarwickshire a man, in 
describing to me the black arts of a deceased 
fellow-villager, addeil, ' I should like to 
have had a good weigh of him agin the 
church Bible.' In the balance of gooil and 
evil the " church Bible ' thus takes the place 
of the Egy[)tian ‘ feather of Truth.’ 

See A. E., Tomb of the I>ouhlr-A i r,w, etc. 
(Quantch, 1914. and Archfitologin, Ixv.). 
p. 33 scqq. 
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furniture of a Jlinoan shrine, including bronze double-axes of the ritual type, 
the special symbols of the divinity, set between the ‘ sacral horns,’ a steatite 
rhyton for libations as well as an incense-burner, and doubtless, originally, 
a small image of the Goddess. Thus ‘ the tomb was at the same time a 
funereal chapel, and it may well be that the benches round the sides of 
the chamber were made use of for some memorial function in which the whole 
family partook. On such an occasion, in accordance with the central idea of 
the Hinoan cult, the essence of the divinity might by due ritual acts be 
infused into its visible symbols, and. even in the shades, the direct guardian- 
ship of the Great Mother be thus assured to 
the warrior resting in his emblematic bed.’ ^ 
The Minoans seem to have consistently 
figured the divine spirit itself in bird form, and 
it is birds, generally doves, that we see 
perched on the head of the Goddess herself or 
brought down by ritual acts upon her baetylic 
shapes such as pillars or double-axes, upon her 
shrines and altars, and, as a sign of possession, 
upon the heads and shoulders of her votaries. 
The human soul itself is also regarded as a 
bird in the folk-lore of many countries, and 
there are indications that this idea was also 
known in Cla.ssical Greece, though there an- 
thropomorphisation early set in and the soul 
Fir;. SovL .\s tu-TTERFLY hus generally a human head. In later Greece, 
sSleton' o.x°GREco.RoM.tx liowever, perhaps because it was so deeply- 
Oem. rooted in an older stratum of the population, 

the idea of the human soul as a butterfly 
came to overshadow the other. But this too took generally an anthropo- 
morphic form, and its vogue was no doubt favoured by the popularitv of the 
tale of Eros and P.S3-che. 

'■Vvx’j, like ■ amnia.' in its simple application may be.st be translated as 
the ■ life of man. Thus Life and Death are symbolically depicted on Greco- 
Roman gems as a skull with a butterfly above.’® In one case this emblem is 
coupled with a resurgent skeleton of a man whom a little winged Genius, with 

■'“ Op. at., p. .56. •>‘> In Homer, where the dead are also 

tf. P. of M., i. pp. 222. 223, where likened to bats (Od.. xxiv. 5), their clamour 

de.scent of the Holy Spirit as a dove in is also said to resemble that of birds — KAayyri 

the baptism in Jordan is compared. The rfKiiar . . . oiatvuv Ss {Od., xi. 605, 633). 

do\es on the gold chalice from Hycenae The soul of Aristeas is said when he died 

( (schliemann. p. 237, Fig. 246) and those to have flown out of his mouth in the shape 

on Xe.stor's Cup {11.. xi. 632-635) must be of a raven (Plin, H.X.. vii. 174). See S. 

regarded as signs of consecration. The Wide. Ath. Mitth.. xxvi., 1901, pp. 153-155. 

birds brought down by the sound of the P-d- Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen. 

lyre and ritual incantation on the double- PI. X.XIX. 48, PI. XXII. 12; and cf. 

axes of the Hagia Triada sarcophagus Otto Waser. art. ’ Psyche ’ in Roseher's 

appear to be ravens. See P. of M., i. Urikon, p. 3235. 

pp. 440, 441, and Fig. 317, 
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uplifted torch, helps to raise the lid of the funeral urn.®^ The skeleton, 
evidently that of a warrior, who is here seen emerging, reaches out his bony 
arm for his spear and armour placed beside the jar, while, above, a butterfly 
flutters towards his head. It is the soul returning to its earthly tenement 
(Fig. 53). But the nearest parallel to the scene on the ‘ Ring of Nestor.' in 
which a Goddess appears as an intermediary, is curiously enough presented 
by a quite late monument of Classical antiquity. On a Greco-Roman 
sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum, the central subject of which is 
Prometheus moulding a human figure in clay, Athena, who stands in front 



Fio. 54. Athex.\ ixfUSiKG Life in Sh.ape of Bfttebfi.y into Hum.4N FicritE 

3I0ULDED BY Projiethecs (On Greco-Rom-\n Sarcoph.\cvs, C.apitoline Musp.umj. 


of him, infuses life into the inert block by placing a butterfly, which she 
holds by the tips of the wings, upon the top of its head (Fig. .54). 

The Goddess, for such we must regard her. on the ring, so clearly marked 
by the emblems of resurgence after death with which she is a.ssociated, was 
evidentlv credited with some similar power in regard to departed human 


beings. It is indeed impossible not to 
twin chrysalises and butterflies seen 
female figure that appear immediately 

On a banded agate intaglio of Roman 
■workmanship in my own Collection; be- 
neath the design is the inscription PVBLI. 
This scene of ‘ resurrection ' is much more 
intelligible than the somewhat analogous 
design on an onyx of good Roman work 
figured by King, Handbook of Kn(ira>'(d 
Gem/*, Pi. opp. p. 361, Xo. 33, and p. 364, 
where the skeleton is incomprehen.sibly 


recognise the direct connexion of the 
above her head with the male and 
behind her in what i.s, dramatically 

described as ' terrified by the hateful 
glare ’ of the torch of life. The butterfly 
is wanting in the latter design as well as the 
arms. 

Repro(lure<l from Riglietti, Dc.'frriziour 
(Ifl (.'ampidoglto, i. 7.5. (’f. too Baumeister, 

Dfukmnlfr dcs klass. AUertumft^ iii, p. 1413, 
Fig. 1.5fi8 (art. ' IVomctheus). etc. 
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speaking, the second scene of this composition. The whole subject is well 
shown in 3Ionsieur Gillieron's copy of the seal impression enlarged to four 
diameters, Fig. 5.3. 


The Youthful Couple restored to Life. 

Here we see, in profile, a youth, whose long locks fall behind his shoulders 
and over his breast, girt with the usual Minoan loin-clothing and with traces 
of footgear, but otherwise naked, standing in front of a woman with his 
visible arm half lifted, as in the act of greeting her. The lady herself raises 
both hands in a much more accentuated attitude of surprise and delight, as 
of one who had seen her spouse unexpectedly restored to her. As in the case 
of the Goddess and her companion, the somewhat square rendering of the 
outline of the shoulders suggests a sleeved jacket such as the elegant dames 
wear in the Hiniature Fresco of Einossos, and is so depicted in the restored 
coloured drawing (PL V). The bosom, as in the other case, was open or 
only covered by a diaphanous chemise, and the flounced skirts are decidedly 
short, reaching only a little below the knee, a fashion that prevailed in the 
earliest Late Minoan phase.®* 

The attitudes and gestures are so natural and speaking as only to admit 
of one ob\ious interpretation. We see here, reunited by the life-giving power 
of the Goddess, svmbolised by the chrysalises and butterflies, a young couple 
whom death had parted, and of whom the female personage was clearly the 
earlier to reach the tender-world. That to the artist w'ho composed the whole 
design the episode formed part of a definite story, whether traditional or 
taken from contemporary life, can hardly be doubted. What we see here 
mdeed, taken in connexion with the scene of initiation below, must rather be 
interpreted as the permanent reunion in the Land of the Blest of a wedded 
pair by the divine grace, than as an attempt, like that of Orpheus, to rescue 
his Eurydice from the shades or the all too brief respite gained by Protesilaos 
to visit Laodamia. 

But in each case the dramatic moment W'here one of a loving pair rejoins 
the other in another world itself largely corresponds, and the spouse on the 
ring might well exclaim with Wordsworth’s Laodamia : 

‘ No spectre greets me, no vain Shadow' this ; 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side, 

Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me this day a second time thy bride ! ’ 

It is worth obser\-ing that both these representative Classical examples 
of at least a temporary triumph over Hades— Protesilaos as well as Orpheus— 
were themselves connected with the Thracian race. Through its Phrygian 
branch, this was largely affected by old religious conceptions which extended 
m the other direction from Anatolia to Minoan Crete — ideas of a Mother God- 
dess with corybantic worshippers and ecstatic votaries and of a favourite 


Inherited from the last Middle Minoan fashion. See P. of M., i. p. 680. 
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youth or son, mortal but continually resurgent. AVe feel ourselves in face 
of much more human conceptions of the world beyond than the early Greek 
view of gibbering shades and fluttering eidola, where a king was of less count 
than was a ploughman upon earth. The only anxiety of Protesilaos, it will be 
remembered, was that his wife should join him speedily in the world beyond. 


The Lion Guardian and A/a? Kovpai. 

On the other side of the upper part of the trunk of the ‘ Tree of the 
AA'orld ’ from that by which the young couple stand is a further scene, the 



Fig. 55. — Copy of Impression of ‘ JTestor’s Bing ’ enl.crged four diameters. 


lower boundary of which is supplied by the projecting bough. The central 
feature here is a great lion, couchant on a kind of bench with three supports 
visible, while below this, in kneehng posture and reaching upwards towards 
the sacred animal, are two little girlish figures. The lion, with his head raised 
and turned back as if in the act of hstening, may be described as in the attitude 
of vigilant repose. It closely corresponds with the attitude of a couchant 
lion on a stepped base with the same pose of the head and the tail drawn 
up between the haunches in a similar manner seen on what must be a 
contemporary intaglio from the Vapheio tholos tomb.®** 

The couch on which the hon rests in the present case resembles the 

Tsountas, ’£<(>■ ’^px-, 1889, PI. X. PI. III. 53. The stone Is a sardonyx 
27, p. 167; Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, of the amygdaloid type. 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLV. 


F 
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three-footed bench seen on an agate lentoid from a chamber tomb at Mycenae,®^ 
and which there serves as a kind of ‘ operating table,’ a fat boar being laid 
upon it beUy upwards for the dissection of its entrails by a priestly ‘ haruspex.’ 
Some mystic association may therefore have attached itself to what in the 
present case seems to have simply served as a kind of couch for the great 
beast. The special association of the Minoan Goddess, anticipating Rhea, 
with the lion, is so fully established that it needs no detailed illustration here. 
Lions were her special companions and guardians, and repeatedly appear in 
pairs placed as supporters in heraldic schemes, where she is often replaced 

by her pillar form. On a recently 
discovered signet-ring from Amari,®- 
west of Ida (Fig. -56), the Goddess is 
seen seated on a broad base — which, 
however, is of solid construction — and 
upon the outer edge of this on either 
side a lion rests his fore-legs. At 
times she is accompanied by only a 
single animal, either w'alking beside 
her, as on a seal-impression from the 
Temple Repositories ®® at Knossos, or 
up-reared in front of her, as on another from the Domestic Quarter.®^ 

The frecpient appearance of lions on the Early Minoan ivory seals,®® 
which have early Nilotic and Egyptian associations, tends to show that it 
was from that side that the knowledge of these animals made its way into 
Crete. The peculiar place which lions held in the ancient Egyptian mythology 
also seems to have affected Cretan religion. The dark tunnel of the Under- 
world through which the Sun passed between nightfall and dawn was watched 
at either gate by a Uon guardian,®® and it is thus that in a weU-known Egyptian 
sraibol the two lions — 'Yesterday’ and ‘To-day’ — appear seated back to 
back on either side of the Sun s disk, which rests in the bosom of the hiUs. An 
interesting indication that the lion in Minoan Crete was also regarded as a 
guardian of the dead is afforded by one of the early seals in question, from a 
tholos tomb on the borders of Mesara, the upper part of which is carved in the 
form of a couchant lion seated above a figure of a man in a crouched position 
corresponding with the contracted attitude of the dead in this class of primitive 



Tsountas, 't<t> 'Apx . 1888, PI. X. 36 
(upsiile down), and p. 179. Furtwangler, 
Ant. Getnmen, PI. II. 18. Furtwangler 
describes the subject as a sacrifice (' Opfer '). 
Tsountas speaks of the personage with the 
knife as " a woman.’ There can be no 
reasonable doubt, however, in view of 
later discoveries, that the ‘ operator ’ is a 
long-robed Minoan (or Mycenaean) priest 
who here acts as ' haruspex ' — an interesting 
anticipation of the Etruscan ritual. A 
bull is .seen the right way up on a stand 
of a sornewliat similar kind on a gem in the 
Berlin Museum with a sacrificial sword 


stuck into its shoulder (Furtwangler, A?ii. 
Gem., PI. II. 22). It looks as if we had 
here the preparation for the haruspicial 
ceremony. 

The ring is of bronze, plated, and is 
in the Rethymno Museum. 

” P. of AI., i. p. 505, Fig. 363 a. 

“ Unpublished. 

Many examples of such seals are given 
in Prof. Droop's recently published trans- 
lation of Dr. Xanthud ides’ work. The 
Vaulted Tombs of Alesard. 

See E. A. IVallis-Budge, The Gods 
of the Egyptians, ii. pp. 359-361. 
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tholos ossuaries. The king of beasts is here seen not as a devourer, but as 
serenely guarding the body of the dead man.®^ 

It would seem from the Egyptian analogy that the couchant lion in this 
section of the ring should be looked on as the divinely appointed warder of 
the entrance to the Under-world, and in close relation to the Goddess in her 
chthonic character. This connexion is, in fact, clearly brought out by the 
two diminutive female figures, who are obviously attending to the lion's wants. 
In these we must recognise the two small handmaidens — the Ata? Kovpat , — 
who, as shown above, are re- 
peatedly seen accompanying the 
Goddess, attired as if they were 
little Minoan women.®* 

Care was taken, moreover, 
to make the lion’s sojourn in 
the Elysian fields agreeable by 
providing him with a leafy 
canopy above. The ivy-like 
sprays issuing from behind the 
trunk and rising beside the 
lion’s head are not, as already 
noted, to be regarded as 
branches of the tree itself. 

They belong indeed to no ter- 
restrial species. Their origin is 
to be sought in a decorative 
combination of double Lines of 
running scrolls with a motive 
derived from the papvTUs sym- 
bol of the Delta Goddess, Wazet 
— an ornamental growth that 
specially characterises the Third 
Middle Minoan Period.®® The 
space between the interconnected scrolls, filled in its broader part by the expand- 
ing head of the papyrus tuft, was acuminated above, resembling a pointed leaf, 
and by the beginning of the First Late Minoan Period the motive thus evolved 
began to be actually treated as a vegetable. It thus takes its place beside 
various rock plants on wall-paintings of the transitional M.M. III. 6, L.M. I. a 
phase, as a species of ivy, but with the outline of the original papyrus tuft 


YLllDW RED BLUE CREEU 



Fig. 57.— Part of Wall-painting (restored) 
FROM ‘ House of Frescoes,’ Knossos, show- 
ing THE ■ S.ACRAL IvY.’ 


I may refer to my remarks, P. of 3/., 
ii. p. 55, and see Fig. 26. The seal is from 
the tholos of Kalathiana, and is given in 
Xanthudides, op. cU., PI. VIII. p. S21. 

See above, p. 13. and Figs. 13-15. 

See P. of 3/., i. p. 50!t, and oompare 
the pedestal of the lamp, p. 345, Fig. 249. 
It recurs on a bronze cup of the ’ Vapheio ’ 
type from a 31.31. III. sepulchral deposit at 


3Iochlos (Seager, ilochlos, p. 62, anfl Fig. 
xii. f.) anil on the upper part of the body 
of an unpublisheil steatite rhyton witli 
reliefs (Candia 3Iuseuin). The ‘ wnz ’ 
motive, as seen on Xllth Dyna.sty scarabs, 
affected a series of 3Iinoun sphragistic types 
well illustrated by the Zakro sealings (see 
P. of 3/., i. pp. 705, 706, and Figs. 526, 529). 
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still clearly marked on the lower part of the leaves.^® A specimen from the 
remains of a painted stucco panel found in the House of the Frescoes at 
Knossos is given in Fig. 57,'^ where the artist has added i\y flowers. From 
waU-paintings this ‘ sacral ivy ’ motive was taken over on to the decora- 
tion of vases and was specially in vogue in the First Late IMinoan style, so 
splendidly illustrated by the remains found in the beehive tomb that contains 
the signet-ring with which we are concerned.'^- An early example is supplied 
by the upper zone of the L.M. J.a amphora given in Fig. 41. Already by 
this stage some of the leaves have lo.st the original papyrus element, 
and in the succeeding Late Minoan and Mjmenaean Age they are indis- 
tinguishable from those of ivy, though the double stalk with which they 
are generally coupled, even in the latest stage,''® remains an abiding record 
of the double scroll that formed part of the original composition of this motive. 

If, as is highly probable, we may identify the plant that shoots out from 
the trunk of the ‘ Tree of the World ’ to give shade to the couchant lion as 
this ‘ sacral hy,’ the appropriateness of this conclusion will at once be 
manifest. For the plant itself, as we have seen, contained within it an element 
of sanctity distantly derived from the papyrus emblem of Wazet and Buto 
in the Delta thickets, and some part of whose spiritual being seems to have 
been early infused into the Minoan Goddess — especially as regards her chthonic 
aspect.'** 

One inference we may be allowed to draw from the leafy spray placed 
here apparently on purpose to give shade to the great lion in his watchful 
repose. It must surely connote the idea of light and warmth. 


The Griffin’s Court. 

The lower section of the ring, contained beneath the spreading branches 
of the tree on either side of its trunk and the moimd from which it rises, clearly 
forms one continuous scene. This may perhaps be described as the Griffin’s 
Court. On a high stand or throne to the right of the group, and in apposition 
as it were to the lion on the couch, is seated a winged griffin of the Minoan 
type, while behind it stands a female figure in whom we must in aU probability 
again recognise the Goddess herself. The griffin seems to be of the gentler 
peacock-plumed variety such as we see it on a fragment of Miniature Fresco 
from the Palace at Knossos and in the frieze of the Room of the Throne. 
It has little of the savage aspect of the eagle-beaked type such as is seen hunting 


Ihope to illustrate the successive stages 
of this evolution bv a Table in Vol. II. 
of P. of M. 

From Monsieur E. Gillieron’s drawing 
of the fresco. In Fig. 57 the design is 
partially restored. The Hagia Triada 
fresco presents the same ‘ sacral ivy ’ 
motive, but the colouring has greatly' 
suffered (see F. Halbherr, Mon. Ant., xiii., 
1903, PI. IX.). 


See especially Ath. Mitt., xxxiv. 
(1909), Pis. XXI., xxm., xxry. (Kurt 
Muller, Die F-unde aus den JCuppelgrabern 
von Kakovatos, p. 302 segq.). The vases 
and fragments shown belong to Graves 
B and C as well as A, but all reflect a con- 
temporary' style. 

See, for instance, Furtw. u. Loeschke, 
Myk. Vasen, PI. XVIII. 121. 

See P. of M., i. p. 509. 

” Ibid., p. 549, Fig. 400. 
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its quarry at a flying gallop on the Mycenae dagger-blade,'® or stalking them 
amidst the thicket on the wooden lid from Egypt in the Berlin Museum.'^' 

Of the special relation of the griffin to the Minoan Goddess there are 
ample indications. On a gold signet-ring from Mycenae an enthroned 
female figure, in whom we may, in view of other analogies, recognise the 
dhunity, holds a seated she-griffin by a leash. On a lentoid intaglio from the 
Vapheio tomb ''® a long-robed priest is seen walking beside a griffin, again 
held by a leash. Elsewhere I make the suggestion that the ‘ Priest King ’ 
with the plumed lily crown, seen on the painted .stucco relief from the 
Palace at Knossos amidst Elysian flowers and butterflies, was leading a sacred 
griffin.®® On another stucco relief, belonging to a frieze of what seems to 
have been the great haU of the east wing of the Palace, a griffin is tethered 
to a column, no doubt to be regarded as the baetylic form of the divinity. 
Guardianship, swiftness and piercing powers of sight, typified by the lion's 
body and hawk's or eagle's head, are innate qualities in the griffin breed of 
monsters. 

Immediately in front of the seated griffin, with two others in the back- 
ground, are seen fantastic creations of a new class. These may be described 
as ‘ griffin ladies.’ Except for the griffin’s head and crest they are, in fact, 
represented as women dressed in the usual short -skirted fashion of the early 
part of L.M. I., and even show long tresses falling down their backs. Female 
figures of the kind with eagles’ heads are frequent on the Zakro sealings, 
and, unlike many other of the fantastic types there seen, the ‘ eagle ladies ’ 
had a general vogue among Cretan seal-types.®'^ A steatite bead-seal has 
now come to light in Central Crete, showing the parallel type seen on the Ring 
of Nestor, a flounced female figure, namely, with a griffin's head.®® 


'AdT^uatoVf 9, 10, A'. 

First published by Furtwangler, art. 
‘ Gryps ’ in Roscher’s Lexikon (1890), and 
there described as Egyptian under SjTian 
influence. Its Minoan (or Mycenaean) 
character has, however, been since gener- 
ally recognised. (See Puchstein, Arch. Anz., 
1891, p. 41.) The circumstances of the 
find — already referred to by Lepsius, 
Denkmaler, Text, p. 167 seqq. — are by no 
means satisfactorily ascertained. Dr. Hall, 
Aegean Archaeologi/y p. 203 (quoting Spiegel- 
berg, Blutezeit des Pharaonenrekhs, see 
Fig. 60), speaks of the tomb at Saqqarah, 
where it was found, as of the ‘ XIXth 
DjTiasty.’ Petrie, Kahun, p. 31 seqq.y and 
PI. X. 77-81, refers scarabs found with the 
lid to the early XVIIIth D\Tiasty, while 
admitting that one is of Akhenaten's age. 
F. von Bissing, Ath. xxiii., 1898, p. 

259 n. 2; xxiv., 1899, p. 486, remarks that 
the tomb was reoccupie<-l. A three-handled 
alabastron (F. u. L., Myk. Vasen, PI. XXII. 
159) found in the tomb belongs to the 
upper borders of L.M. III. 


Furtwangler, A.G., PI. VI. IS, and 
Vol. II. Fig. on p. 27. The figure is 
there described as ‘ eine, wie es soheint, 
niannliche doch lang bekleidete Gestalt,* 
but the development of the thighs and 
signs of the upper line of the skirt (not 
shown in the figure in A.O.) make it clear 
that wo have to deal with a woman. The 
clothing does not answer to that of the 
long-robed Minoan priests. The object 
held by the seated figure does not seem 
to be a ‘ sceptre.’ 

Tsountas, » 1889, PI. X. 32; 

Furtwangler, A.O., PI. II. 39; Perrot et 
Chipiez, vi. PI. XVI. 16. The stone is a 
deep-re<l jasper. 

In P. o/A/., vol. ii. 

Hogarth, Zakro Sealings [J.H.S.y p. 79, 
Fig. 8, and Xos. 20-23 (see PI. VI.). 

E.g. Xanthudidcs, ’Apx-» 1907, 
PI. VIII. 150 (dark-green steatite. Axes, 
Crete, Caiidia Museum), I have come 
across more than one spe<’imeii of the type. 

In Mr. R. B. Seager s possession. 
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It is in connexion with these ‘ griffin ladies ’ that the young couple whose 
reunion in the Land of the Blessed is depicted in the upper field of the ring 
make their reappearance. It is impossible indeed not to recognise the same 
youthful pair, male and female, occupying the same position in the section 
immediately below. The female personage, who here takes the second place, 
lays her hand on the waist of one of the griffin ladies, who with her upraised 
hands unmistakably warns off a youth beyond as unworthy to partake in 
this Eh'sian mystery of initiation. The more fortunate youth in front looks 
back on his spouse and lays one hand on her wrist, wffiile he seems to beckon 
her forward with the other. Both figures trip gaily in unison as if to the measure 
of a dance, advancing to where the trunk diffides them from the group of 
griffin ladies in front. There is, however, no real break in the continuity of 
the scene. On the other side of the tree a griffin lady evidently awaits them, 
with one hand raised in their direction, and seems to be about to conduct 
them to the presence of the enthroned griffin and the Goddess behind him. 
The two griffin ladies nearest to the throne raise their hands in the act of 
adoration, and we are left to infer that a similar function should take place 
in the case of the young couple. We feel ourselves in highly aristocratic 
company, indeed the whole ceremonial is rather suggestive of a presentation 
at Court. We may conclude that, when the obeisance of those thus presented 
by the griffin’s own kin is once accepted the debutantes have the entree to the 
Court of the divinity who reigns in the halls of the blessed. 

The whole of this lower zone presents, as has been already observed, a 
continuous composition, including eight figures besides the seated griffin, all 
displaying vivacious action and painted, in the Minoan manner, with expressive 
gestures. The dramatic warning off of the profane intruder is an incident 
of particular value, since it brings into relief the position of the yormg couple 
as privileged candidates for what has been above interpreted as a ceremony 
of initiation. The manner in which the scene in the lower zone is held together 
in a consecutive whole, in spite of the interposition of the tree-trunk, shows* 
real skill in its composer. The groups right and left are brought into connexion 
by the she-griffin beckoning to the others behind and beyond the tree, and the 
intruder on the extreme left is himself included by the repellent gesture of 
the figure in front of him. Below we see the slope of the mound on which 
the ‘ Tree of the World ’ is rooted, with shoots, indicative, it is to be presumed, 
of herbage, and the watch-dog at the foot of the tree, who in some sort appears 
to anticipate the functions of Cerberus, and may be equated with the dragon 
at the foot of Yggdrasil. 

The entire composition of the designs on this remarkable signet-ring 
connects itself in a single story. This, as has been shown, is divided into four 
successive episodes— the Goddess seated in front of her companion and with 
the tokens of her life-giving powers— the butterflies and chrysalises above her 
head, next, the reunited couple, the lion-guardian, tended by the handmaidens 
of the divinity, and finally ‘ the Griffin’s Court.' representing a ceremony of 
initiation. It gives us our first real insight into the pre-Hellenic eschatology, 
and is the first glimpse that we possess into the World Beyond as conceived 
by the Minoans. 
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Translation of Design into Miniature Fresco. 

There is no gloom about the picture; the human figures are not mere 
shadows or half-skeletons, but real flesh and blood and moved by very human 
emotions. Surprise, joy, affection and encouragement are alternately 
suggested, and we see the advancing pair caught, as it were, with the spirit of 
the dance, as if unseen music filled the background. The Godde.ss and her 
handmaidens and the ministering griffin-ladies show the same vivacity of 
gesture language, with truly dramatic touches in the action displaced. All 
ahke wear fashionable raiment, reflecting indeed the latest inodes, and the 
imagination is left free to fill in the bright colouring. We have here an abode 
rather of light than of darkness, and, as has already been remarked, 
the shady canopy above the lion's head presupposes light and warmth.®* 
Yirgil’s words indeed might also apply to the denizens of this Minoan 
After-world : 

Largior hie campos aether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum sua sidera norunt. 

The highly picturesque character of the design and its skilful composition 
leads to the conclusion that in this, as in other cases, the Minoan engraver 
had taken over his subject — much epitomised, no doubt, even in this elaborate 
example — from an original of the Greater Art.®® IVe are led back indeed to 
some masterpiece in fresco painting of the kind that once adorned the Palace 
at Knossos, giving a still completer view of the abode of the Blessed — itself 
perhaps an illustration of a yet earlier poetic version, much as the celebrated 
painting of Odysseus in Hades by Polygnotos reflects in the main the Homeric 
Nekyia.^^ Of that painting, indeed, as it e.xisted in the Lesche at Delphi we 
have the very detailed description by Pausanias,®' and separate episodes 
are preserved in later adaptations,®® but the artistic records do not reproduce 
the subject in any connected shape. In the design on the ' Ring of Nestor,’ 
on the other hand, we obtain at least a partial insight into the actual com- 


Aen. vi. 640 seqq. 

See P. of M., i. p. 685 seqq. 

^ ® Though occasionally other epic sources, 
such as the Xostai and 3Iinyas, were used. 
See F. Diimmler, Die Quelle?! zu Pohjgnots 
Nelcyia {Rhem. Mus., X.F. 45 (1890), 
pp. 178-202) ; and C. Robert. Die Sekyia 
des Polygnot, p. 74 seqq. (Sechszehntes 
Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, 1892). 

Lib. X. c. 28. 

Cf. Frazer, Pausunias, Vol. V., pp. 376, 
377 : Prof. Robert, op. cit., p, 53, con- 
siders that vase painters freely adapted 
certain groups. The division into three 
zones was generally adopted by the earlier 
restorers of Polygnotos’ picture from 
Count Caylus onwards, based on Pausanias’ 
description. It thus appears in Watkiss 
Lloyd’s adaptation of the restoration by 
Riepenhausen, published in the Mus. of 


Classical Antiquities, Vol. I. (1851), p. 103 
seqq., and Plate. The groups there are 
very sporadic. Prof. Robert's better-known 
arrangement in Dif> Sekyia des Polygnot 
(1892), where the zone system is given up. 
still conveys a verj* disconnected impres- 
sion. As to the zone hypothesis, it may 
be observed that there is good evidence 
of arrangement in at least two horizonta 
zones in the case of Minoan frescoes. 
Since there are also indications, as at the 
North Entrance of the Palace at Knossos. 
that these almost imperishable painted 
stucco works were visible on walls at the 
time of Hellenic occupation, it does not 
seem safe to reject the pos.sibility of a 
suggestion from these much more ancient 
models. The art historA* of early Renai.s- 
sance Italy had its parallel in Classical 
Greece. 
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position of a Minoan picture of the Under-world executed some eleven centuries 
earlier, and, from the elements at our disposal, may even form a general idea 
of the colour scheme. 

The evident dependence of the intaglio design on a pictorial model, 
coupled with the singular correspondence shown in the fashion of the dress 
as well as the pose and gestures of the figures with those of the contemporary 
class of ‘ Miniature Frescoes,’ so well illustrated at Knossos, suggested to me 
the desirabilitv of an attempt to translate back the composition before us 
into its original form and colouring as a painted panel. Happily in Monsieur 
E. Gillieron, fils, I had at hand not only a competent artist, but one whose 
admirable studies of Minoan Art in all its branches had thoroughly imbued 
him with its spirit. Monsieur Gillieron, to whom the enlarged copy of 
the original subject given in Fig. 55 is also due, executed under my super- 
intendence the coloured drawing reproduced in Plate V., to the scale and 
quite in the style of the Miniature Fresco of Knossos that shows the assemblage 
on the Grand Stand by the PiUar Temple of the Goddess and of the fellotv- 
composition depicting the ‘ Grove and Sacred Dance.’ 

To those steeped in the knowledge of the frescoes the colours to a great 
extent impose themselves. The male and female figures are distinguished, 
according to the unvarying convention, by Venetian red and white, and 
saffron yellow continually recurs in their dress. For the backgroimd the 
warm terra-cotta and the / kyanos ’ blue w’ere both used on occasion for this 
purpose in the early part of the Late Minoan Age. This blue, as employed in 
the upper spaces, gives the best suggestion of the luminous ether that 
surrounds the abode of the Blessed. 

Chronological Place of ‘ Nestor’s Ring.’ 

The princely rank of the original owner of the ring may be inferred from 
the very character of the design. Its whole spirit is courtly and palatial. 
At the same time not only the form of the signet, originally designed as a 
pendant,*® but every detail that it is possible to trace is of its essence purely 
5Iinoan. A\ hether the intaglio was imported from Crete or executed by a 
Cretan artist working for a princely conqueror at Pylos itself, it must be 
regarded as of pure ilinoan workmanship. It belongs indeed to the same 
category as the pottery and other relics found in the large tholos tomb itself and 
in the other two that stood beside it, and must be referred to the same epoch. 
The approximate place of the ring in the Minoan series is, in fact, indicated by 
more than one detail as well as by the striking parallelism of the designs with 
those of the Miniature Frescoes belonging to the earliest Late Jlinoan phase. 
The short skirts of most of the female figures have already been noted as a 
feature of the fashions of that time. The ‘sacral ivy ’"spray, about the 
identification of which there can be little doubt, is another characteristic of 
L.M. I. decoration, and the couchant lion finds its nearest comparison on a 
gem from the ^ apheio tomb, the la.st ceramic element of which must be assigned 
to the closing phase of that Period. 


See above, pp. 47, 48. 
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Tke evidence afforded by the pottery of the tholos tombs of ‘ Nestor's Pylos ’ 
or Kakovatos described and illustrated by Dr. Kurt Muller fully squares with 
these conclusions. The great bulk of it is of the same date as the Vapheio 
vases, L.M. I. h. Two large amphoras, however, one of which is given above in 
Fig. 41,®^ stand apart from most of the other specimens both as more archaic 
in form and as showing a decorative technique of another class, in which 
white paint is still applied, and these must be certainly regarded as t\'pical 
representatives of the earlier L.M. I. style (a). "We may infer that these 
earlier vases indicate the actual date of the construction of the tomb and of 
the original interment in the grave itself, and this conclusion best agrees with 
certain details already referred to in the de.sign upon the signet-ring. In 
this way we reach a date which may be approximately given as the middle 
of the sixteenth century B.c. 

Is it possible that the signet-ring itself had served as a record of some 
personal bereavement suffered by its owner ? The old funereal tradition 
illustrated by its pendant type has already been pointed out, and the tale 
that its subject tells of reunion in the after life is in keeping with this 
sepulchral distinction. But those who ransacked the tomb left no remains, 
alas ! of the illustrious dead that had occupied its sepulchral cell. AVe 
cannot tell, therefore, if there were, indeed, two skeleton.s answering to the 
youthful couple on the ring. Its suggestion of a pathetic history is in truth 
all the record that remains to us. It has been found convenient, indeed, to 
retain for the ring the popular name attaching to the tomb itself, and there 
is no occasion to deny the probability of Dr. Dorpfeld's identification of the 
site of Kakovatos, where the remains of these beehive tombs were found, 
with the Pylos of Nestor. But Nestor, the Methuselah of Greek Epic, can 
hardly have had to do with such a story as is here set forth. 

Nestor himself, though he is credited with ha%ing lived three times the 
ordinary span of human life, could not, even were that possible, have carried 
his memory back to the days when such an object as the signet-ring before us 
was executed by a Minoan craftsman. How far, however, he mav have 
been identified with the royal race that went before him it is impossible to 
say, but. judging by analogy, we may well believe that some attempt of the 
kind was made. 

A hint of such a process indeed is conveyed by the Homeric description 
of Nestor's Cup ®'- with the doves about the handle.s, and the two supports which, 
except for the number of handles, is so curiously paralleled by the dove 
chalice from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae.*® This, in fact, represents a 
cup of the Vapheio type with a pedestal and the twin supports for the handles 
added. We are thus brought within the upper chronological limits of the tholos 
tombs, and the ' Cup of Nestor ’ in all probability represents a Minoan work 


*“ AU.-Pijlos, ii., 'Die Fnnde aun den Srhheinann. ilycenae. pp. 23.>-237, 

Kuppelgrdbern von Kakovatos' {Ath. Mittli., and Fig. 346 (unrestomi). See too Tsounta.s 
xxxiv., 1909, p. 2ti0 .segq. and Manatt, Myceiiamn Aye, p. 100, and 

Op. cit., pp. 315-317, and Fig. 16. Fig. 36. 

Iliad, xi. 632-035. 
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of art contemporary with the signet-ring. It cannot, with any legitimate regard 
for archaeological data, be assigned to the Homeric age itself, when iron was 
alreadv coming into use. On the other hand, it is clear that the poet of the 
Iliad has described with sufficient accuracy some vessel nearly allied to the 
‘ Dove Chalice ’ from Mycenae. Was this description simply taken over 
from an earlier account, embalmed in an epic belonging to the older race ? 

Such an hvpothesis is by no means to be lightly set aside when it is borne 
in mind that in all probability the Peloponnese passed through a long bilingual 
period,^ due to the survival of the earlier ethnic element side by side with 
the later, in the same way as Crete, where the Eteo-Cretan stock, as we know, 
retained its language at least to the fourth century before our era. The 
alternative suggestion that occurs is that the Achaean invaders had ransacked 
the beehive tombs of ‘ Nestor's Pylos ’ as they imdoubtedly did those of the 
Messenian Pylos, where they interred their own dead. The cup, thus discovered, 
might easily have been attributed to the Achaean hero of the spot, but it must 
at the same time be observed that the parallel phenomena with which we 
have to deal cover a much wider field. In any case the tholos tomb now, 
since Dr. Dorpfeld's identification, and the German excavations, known as 
the ■ Tomb of Nestor.’ and the signet -ring that belonged to it, can only be 
ascribed to the ' Gerenian knight ’ in the sense in which the ‘ Dove Chalice ’ 
described by Homer was attributed to him of old. 

Arthur Evaxs. 


iSote on the Steatite ‘Medallion Pithoi’ from the ‘ Chjtemnestra Tomb.’ 

(See p. 45.) 

A fragment of one of these illustrated by Schliemann {Mj/cenae, p. 140, 
Fig. '215) was described by him as ‘ part of a frieze.’ The restoration of one 
of the jars, which were of two sizes, is due to Mr. IVace {B.S.A., xxv. p. 367, 
Fig. SO), who noted the resemblance to the Medallion pithoi of Knossos. It 
may be added that the plaitwork bands seen on them also represent a M.M. 
III. b feature which recurs on the fragment of imported stone ewers of that 
date found with them. It is highly probable, indeed, that the jars w’ere also 
of Knossian fabric. 5Ir. Wace. however, regards them as copies, and (sett ing 
a.side their a.ssociation with other M.M. III. works in the tomb) argues that 


I may refer to my Address to the 
Hellenic Society in June, 1912, on The 
Mhwan and Mycenaean Element in Hellenic 
Life xxxii. (1912), p. 271 se<jq.). 

On p. 293 1 have ob.served : ‘ The detaileij 
nature of the parallels excludes the idea 
that vve have to do with the fortuitous 
working of poets’ imagination. We are 
continually tempted to ask. Could such 
desrnptive power in poetry go side by 
side with its antithesis in art? — the 
degrailed conventional art of the period 


in which the Homeric epic took its final 
form. . . , Only in one way could such 
passages, presenting the incidents and life 
of the great days of Mycenae, and instinct 
with the peculiar genius of its art, have 
been handed dowui intact. They were 
handed down intact because they were 
preserved m the embalming medium of an 
earlier Epos, the product of that older 
non-Hellenic race to whom alike belong 
the glories of Mycenae and of Minoan 
Crete.’ 
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as such they must be of later date, forgetful of the principle which stands at 
the root of all sound archaeological deduction — that imitative works reflect 
current, not past fashions. ‘ It is a distinct attempt,’ he surprisingly adds, 
‘ on the part of the Mycenaeans to outdo their Cretan teachers. AVe may 
therefore attribute these vases to the beginning of L.H. III.’ In other words, 
he refers them to the Third Mycenaean stage, at the lowest computation over 
two hundred years later. It is unfortunate indeed that Mr. AA'ace should 
illustrate his ‘ L.H. III.’ by the (certainly intrusive) sherd found by him beneath 
the threshold of the ‘ Atreus ’ tomb (B.S.A., xxv. p. 357, Fig. 76 6). This 
itself belongs to a late and almost ‘ Sub-Minoan ’ group, definitely separated, 
as Professor R. M. Dawkins has shown, by stratigraphic evidence at Phyla- 
kopi, from the earher L.M. III. class (B.S.A., xvii. p. 19, and PI. XIA^. 39- 
44 : compare too, 0. Rubensohn, Ath. Mitt., xlii. 1917, p. 71, who found 
similar types following on to those of the advanced lalysos class at Paros). 
This style, which may be described as an advanced phase of L.AI. III. b. 
can hardlv have come into vogue much before 1200 B.C., and, as Dr. Mackenzie 
points out, heralds the earliest ‘ Philistine.’ In another connexion, indeed. 
Mr. AA^'ace a dm its this {op. cit., p. 47, n. 1). I regret to observe, however, that 
Mr. Blegen (see Korakou, pp. 59-62), begins his L.M. HI. series (‘ L.H. III.') 
with this class. 

Dir. AA’ace endeavours to support his conclusion that the tympanum or 
relieving triangle above the lintel of these tombs represents a structural 
advance due to a gradual architectural evolution on the soil of Greece. But 
the evidence that this type co-existed with the others from the first at Mycenae 
is overwhelming — indeed, as we have seen, this feature marks what, judging 
from M.M. III. relics that they contained, may be placed among the earliest 
examples there of this class of monument, the ‘ Treasury of Atreus,’ namely, 
and the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra.’ It appears that at Alycenae the typologicaUy 
inferior structure was for various reasons occasionally preferred. But it is 
dangerous in these cases to draw a chronological conclusion. It is clear that 
the fully developed t\’pe, thoroughly ‘ Minoized ’ in all its decorative details, 
was implanted into Hellas in the earliest days of the Conquest. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ‘THE INTERPRETATION OF GREEK MUSIC’ 

(J.H.S., XLII. p. 133) 

The diagram now given reproduces in a more logical form the vocal 
and instrumental schemes ; it shows their underlying unity, and points to the 
use of the vocal scheme as an enharmonic and chromatic exercise for the 
trained singer. It will be observed that, with two exceptions, the intervals 
used are the just semitone and simple quartertone. 

The instrumental signs which go to the notes of the ditonal Hypolydian 
scale from e'.^ to e.^, to which, as I have pointed out, the kithara must have 
been tuned, are all in their normal upright left to right position. They are 
N, L (digamm.a), < (an old Corinthian form of y), H, K, C, F, P. The last 
may be a mutilated form of fl. N and H are extraneous signs. P is known 
to be an old form of tt, but tt was never \vritten P in -wTiting from left to right. 
I think it is a reasonable inference that N and P Avere used to mark respec- 
tively the nete and 7nese. One may deduce the theoretical structure of the 
Hypolydian as two conjunct tetrachords with an additional tone below. 

It will not be out of place to observe that the dissection of scales into 
similar tetrachords has no longer any interest for us. Nothing material 
hinges upon the wearisome discussion of tetrachords to be found in Greek 
literature. 

The most important factors in the scale of a mode are (1) the order of 
intervals in the octave, (2) the notes selected as predominant and final respec- 
tively. To detect the predominant note in a melody it is not sufficient to 
ascertain which note is most frequently sounded. The manner in which a 
note is approached is a more certain criterion. Emphasis is frequently given 
to the predominant by passing first to one side of it as though one's attention 
were concentrated elsewhere, then passing to the other side, as in a pair of 
changing notes or a figure in the Lancers, and finally leaping at it. This is 
well exemplified in the hymn to Calliope. C is the mese and predominant of 
that melody. Had it been in the Mixolydian. G would have been the mese 
and final, and D would have been the predmninant. 

E, Clemexts. 
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CLEOSTRATUS (III) 

In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xli. (1921), pp. /0-85, Mr. Webb has 
written a merry paper, dealing with a paper on Cleostratus which I contributed 
to the same Journal, xxxix. (1919), pp. 164-181. After reading Mr. IVebb’s 
paper, I saw at once that my theory as to the meaning of the word ‘ prima 
in Plinv. IS at. Hist., ii. 8 (6), 30, and the word TTyowra in the phrase Trpwra arjfieia 
in Cleostratus was no longer tenable. But, while withdrawing my own views 
on the subject, I am unfortunately unable to adopt Mr. Webb s. On all 
other points of importance I adhere to the opinions expressed in my paper. 

The question of uudest interest on which we differ is that of the source 
from which Cleostratus derived the zodiacal signs and the octaeteris. In my 
opinion Babvlon was the source in both cases. Mr. W ebb differs from me 
on both points. 

That our signs of the zodiac were in common use in Babylon long before 
the time of Cleostratus is beyond question. Dr. Langdon has drawn my 
attention to several Babylonian and Ass}’rian bsts of these signs. Of these, 
the one that corresponds most closely with our list is certainly not later than the 
eighth century before Christ. It is found on an Ashur text, and, although 
the extant copy belongs to the Persian period, an imperfect duplicate which 
belonged to the library of Ashur-bani-pal proves its antiquity.^ The list 
runs as follows : — Bull of heaven, Twins, Crab, Lion, Ear of Corn, Scales, 
Scorpion, Archer, Goat-fish, Waterman, Canal, Hirehng. Pisces, here repre- 
sented as a Canal, is in many other texts the Fish constellation. In our zodiac 
the place of the Ear of Corn is taken by the Virgin holding the ear of corn. 
As the Babylonians connected this ear of corn with the goddess Ishtar, the 
process from the ear to the virgin holding the ear is not very great. The 
identification of our Aries with a hireling or farm-labourer, representing 
Tammuz, is most common. For Virgo represented as a maiden and for the 
Ram as a symbol of Tammuz see Dr. Langdon's Tammuz and Ishtar (1914), 
j)p. 161-163. Vow of all the zodiacal constellations the Twins and the Scorpion 
alone suggest by their appearance the figures which have been found in them. 
In the other cases a figure, generally a di%ine symbol, has been artificially 
traced in the heavens. The same figure in these cases could not have been 
independently discovered by two peoples, and we have no alternative to the 
belief that the Greek zodiac was imported from Babvlon. If Pliny is correct, 
so far as Greek astronomy is concerned, in his statement that Cleostratus w’as 
the first to recogni.se the signs in the zodiac, then Cleostratus may be presumed 
to have acquired his knowledge of it from Babylon, and it is noteworthy that 


* See Weidner, Handbuch der habylonischen Astro^xomie (1915), pp. 39, 40, and also 122. 
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his other contribution of importance to Greek astronomy, the octaeteris, was 
actually in use in the Babylonian calendar of his time. 

I come now to the vexed passage in Pliny, Nat. Hist., ii. 8 (6), 30, and I 
abandon at once the idea that ‘ prinia signa ’ or irpara (rrjfiela are so called 
as being in any sense first in the zodiac. I have to thank Mr. Webb for 
correcting my interpretation of Theon’s phrase toG TrpioTov ^(pSLov. -n-pwra 
<T7]p.eia are, as Parmeniscus understood them, first in relation to their own sign 
or constellation, not in relation to the zodiac. There is no reason, therefore, 
to inquire which signs possessed irpioTa (Tr)p.e2a. The phrase might be used in 
relation to any constellation if arj/xelov is a star, regarded as gi\'ing an indication 
of the weather or time of year or time of night, and it might be used of any 
sign of the zodiac if rmderstood in Parmeniscus’ sense as referring to the first 
degrees of a sign. Xow, if Breithaupt is right in supposing that the statement 
in Pliny is derived through Yarro from Parmeniscus, then we may take it that 
Pliny, who did not know Cleostratus at first hand, is describing not so much 
what Cleostratus wrote as what Parmeniscus found in him, and I would 
suggest that Parmeniscus had recorded some references to the beginnings or 
TrpStTa arrifieia of Aries and Sagittarius, just as he did to the beginning of Scorpio. 
The references to the beginnings of Aries and Sagittarius may well have been 
mentioned by Parmeniscus in a different work from the reference to the 
beginning of Scorpio, and hence they could pass into Pliny without the ‘ prima 
Scorpii,’ After all, a commentary on Euripides is not the place where one 
quarries information about astronomy, and Pliny's .statements are more likely 
to have come from Parmeniscus’ work on the sky. 

I should then propose, as before, to take Pliny's ‘ prima ’ either substan- 
tivally or, with ‘ signa.’ supplied from the first half of the clause, in the sense 
of ‘ first things ’ or ‘ first points.’ M’hether Pliny understood what Par- 
meniscus meant by the term I do not know. That Parmeniscus did not under- 
stand what Cleostratus meant by the term is certain. Whether Cleo.stratus 
actually used the phrase irpioTa aripLeia of Aries and Sagittarius as well as of 
Scorpio, or whether ‘ prima ’ represents some other phrase which Parmeniscus 
understood in the same sense as irpaiTa a'qp.ela. I am not prepared to say. There 
need be no difficulty in the reference to the ‘ prima ’ of these signs without a 
similar reference to the ‘ prima ’ of the other signs, for Cleostratus presumably 
referred only to those trpwTa arjpiela that he considered worth mentioning as 
connected with some season of the year. Perhaps these were the only signs 
for which Parmeniscus cited Cleostratus in his work on the sky. 

Mr. "Webb's view is that Phny meant that ‘ Cleostratus devised the 
constellations ’ in the zodiacal belt, ‘ and first those of the Ram and the 
Archer.’ If this were the meaning, we should have expected ' arietem et 
sagittarium.’ But in any ca.se it is impossible. Cleostratus did not pubbsh 
a series of astrononaical pamphlets, suggesting that first one figure and then 
another could be recognised in different parts of the sky. His zodiacal con- 
stellations were certainly introduced once and for all in his '\(TTpo\oyia, and 
none of them possessed any chronological primacy. 

Xow, while I admit that in Parmeniscus’ sense of the words there might 
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be TT/jwTa arjfiela of any sign of the zodiac, and in an older sense of any con- 
stellation that rises and sets, it does not follow that it was at all common to 
speak of irpwra arj/ieia in regard to any large number of constellations. And 
that is the point of my reference to Geminus’ citation of the notice in Euctemon, 
TOO ’^.KopiTLov ol TTpooToi aaTepe^; hvvovaiv. Mr. Webb is quite correct in 
stating that Hipparchus takes us through the constellations, telling us in each 
case which star rises and which star sets TrpwTO? (used predicatively), and he 
also uses TrpwTo? along with other numerals to define the position of a star in 
relation to the figure of a constellation, but this does not seem to me to bear 
on the general or earlv naming of a star or group of stars as the first star or 
stars of a constellation. We know that the morning setting of the first stars 
of Scorpio was so described by Cleostratus and by Euctemon. We have no 
instance of the phrase ‘ first stars ’ applied to stars in respect of their setting 
or otherwise in any other constellation. There is, therefore, nothing unreason- 
able in supposing that irpcora Bverai arjfieia in the Rhesus refers to the morning 
setting of these same stars, and, as I have shown, such an interpretation is 
consistent ^vith the statement that the Eagle is flying in mid-heaven. Par- 
meniscus knew that the phrase Trpaira a-ppela w'as used of Scorpio, and I adhere 
to the view that he was right in understanding tov ’S.Kopmov in Rhesus, 529. 
He was, of course, wrong in taking it to refer to the first degrees of Scorpio 
instead of to the first stars, but I know of no evidence to support Mr. Webb’s 
view that uTjpelov was an ancient term for ‘ degree,’ and I have to thank him 
for an admission communicated to me by letter that he has failed to find any 
example of such a use. 

The earliest Greek writer, so far as we know, who adopted the Babylonian 
system of reckoning by degrees,^ was Hypsicles, who in the ’Ara^opt/co?, a 
(ed. Manitius, 1888), dirides the circle into 360 poipai roniKai and the sidereal 
day into 360 polpai xpoviKai. A mathematical sign of the zodiac is with 
him and a mathematical point in the heavens aTipelov. The use of 

mathematically defined signs of the zodiac is, however, far older than Hypsicles. 
It is customary to attribute it to Euctemon, though there is little evidence for 
this except that in the parapegma of Geminus dates from the parapegma of 
Euctemon are expressed in reference to the passage of the Sun through the 
signs. It seems to me far simpler to believe that Geminus has fitted Eucte- 
mon's dates into the framework of the parapegma of Callippus, which is based 
upon the passage of the Sun through the signs. Dr. Rehm^ has attempted to 
deduce a zodiacal basis for the parapegma of Euctemon from the discrepancies 
between the intervals given in the Vienna MS. and those which follow from 
the dates ascribed to Euctemon by Geminus and Ptolemy, but he does not 
appear to me to have made out his case. If, however, the mathematically 
defined signs do not go back to Euctemon, they were certainly used by 
Eudoxus, who, according to Hipparchus,* placed the solstitial and equinoctial 


- The Babylonian measures are sum- 
marised in a paper which I contributed 
with Dr. Langdon's assistance to The 
Observatory, xlii. (1919), pp. 46-51. 

’ Das Parapegma des Euktemon, Sitz- 


ungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der 
^Vissenschaften, PhU.-hist. Klasse (1913), 
3 Abh. 

In Arati et Eudoxi PhaenomenaComm., 
ii. 1. 15. 
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points in the middle of their respective signs, though most, if not all, of the 
ap-^aioi fiaOrjixarcKoL ^ had placed them at the beginnings of their signs. 
Geminus ® attributes to the dp-)(^aloi a theory of the po.sition and duration of 
the rising and setting of the different zodiacal signs, which agrees with Eudoxus’ 
scheme and assumes a mathematical division of all the signs. We have it 
clearly established, therefore, that the dp^aloi busied themselves with the 
rising and setting of the mathematical points which separated the mathematical 
subdivisions of the invisible ecliptic ; and what were the.se points but the first 
points or -Trpdna appela of their respective zodiacal .signs ] So Parmeniscus is 
probably correct in stating that the dp)^alot called the -Trponai polpai bv the 
name irpuna a-ppela. His error lies in carrying back to Cleo.stratus and 
Euripides, if it be Euripides, a sense for irpM-a appeia which is probably not 
older than the fourth century before Christ. The context shows that Cleo- 
stratus was not dealing with the daily setting of the TrpdtTa appela of Scorpio, 
but with their annual setting ; and annual risings and settings are never those 
of the signs of the imdsible ecliptic. 

Mr. Webb tries to save the astronomy of the passage in the Rhe-ius and 
simultaneously to condemn the identification of irpMTa appda with the first 
stars of Scorpio to set. by suggesting that the reference to the position of the 
Eagle is quite vague. This seems to me impo.s.sible. The position of the 
stars is given as the reason for believing that the time has come for changing 
the watch, and it is indicated by stars .setting, rising, and culminating. If 
the Eagle was no more in mid-heaven than it had been for the last two hours, 
its position there would be no evidence that the time for changing the watch 
had come. Nor can I see how irpca-a cnjpela can mean simply the ‘ .stars that 
were up when we came on guard.’ Of course the .stars now .setting, unle.ss 
extremely close to the meridian, must have stood higher at the beginning of 
the watch, but unless the phrase refers to some particular stars it is meaningless. 
At all hours of the watch stars, formerly higher, were setting. 

The term dpxaloi is a very common one in ttreek astronomical literature 
from the second century before Christ onwards. I do not believe that it 
always has the .same reference, though there may be particular writers with 
whom it has such a definite significance, but when used without a noun it 
seems always to apply to a.stronomers, astrologers, or a.stronomical geographers, 
and generallv to a class who used an older nomenclature or older mathematical 
methods than those that were current in the WTiter's day. It is twice used 
by Hipparchus (Comm.., i. 5. fi; i. 8. 12) of the a.stronomers who marked rmt 
the constellations, and would therefore be applicable to Cleo.-,tratu.s. 

I must apologise for my carele.ssness on p. 173 of my paper, where a 
sentence is so worded as to imply that Hipparchus began hi.s .series of signs 
with the actual spring equinox. My meaning was. ’ If Parmeni.-.cus began his 
series of signs with Aries, and, like Hipparchus, began Aries with the actual 
spring equinox.’ To the evidence cited by Mr. Webb to show that Hipparchus 
treated Cancer as the first .sign I can add the summary of Hipparchus catalogue 

^ InAratietEudo.xirhaenomcnaCornin., « Ibid., ii. 27, and vii. Is. 

11. 1. 19. 
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of stars, published by Boll in Bibliotheca Mathematica, 3rd series, ii. (1901), 
pp. 185-195. 

Mr. Webb combats my view that the successive cycles propounded by 
Greek astronomers from the sixth to the fourth century B.c. are not the result 
of improved knowledge of the relative mean durations of days, months, and 
years, but are merely attempts made with gradually elaborated accuracy to 
combine known durations in a cyclical form. To this I reply that the length 
of the limation given by the ‘ saros,’ and, therefore, known at least as early as 
the time of Thales, is more exact than any of the lengths of the lunation 
resulting from the different cycles propounded by astronomers before Hip- 
parchus. I do not say that every astronomer who propounded a cycle was 
accpiainted with the ' saros.' But it is clear that the ‘ saros ’ was known at 
Babylon ; it had been known to Thales, and it was presumably known to some 
of the more accurate of the Greek astronomers that followed him. A cycle, 
to be of practical value, must not be of too long duration and must therefore 
submit to a certain degree of inaccuracy. The cycles of 19, 160, and 76 years 
do not imply a better knowledge of the length of the lunation than was possessed 
by the framers of octaeterides, but merely bear testimony to a demand among 
astronomers for a self-regulating calendar of precision, a demand which was 
eventually abandoned, because experience showed that the simplicity of the 
or of the Julian Calendar was a much greater asset than the precision 
with which the lunar phases were represented by more compbcated rivals. 

An instructive example of the way in which cycles were framed is provided 
by the two cycles of 59 years which go by the names of Philolaus and Oenopides, 
for which reference may be made to Censorinus 18, 8 and 19, 2, Aelian V.H. x. 7, 
and Aetius ii. 32, 2 (all included in Diels, Fragmente der Yorsokratiker, 3rd Ed. 
xxix. S. 9 ; xx.xii. 22), and to Plato, Republic, ix. 587E, 588A. From these it will 
be seen that Philolaus, who may well have been expressing a Pythagorean 
tradition, reckons 59 ‘ days and nights ’ to the month, 729 ‘ days and nights ’ to 
the year, and 1 29 months or 59 years to the great year. It wdl be remembered 
that 729 is the cube of 9 and is introduced as such in the passage in Plato. The 
crude 59 days and nights to the month cannot be the result of a careful analysis of 
observations, and the number 729 is certainly adopted for mystical reasons. In 
Oenopides these numbers become 59AV days and nights in the month, 730fi 
days and nights in the year, 730 months or 59 years in the great year. It is of 
the essence of a great year that it should contain an exact number of the smaller 
measures of time. Oenopides continues the Pythagorean tradition of making the 
numbers of years and months respectively in the great year repeat the number 
of da\ s and nights in the month and year, but substitutes the more correct 7 30 for 

729 as the number of days and nights in the year, adopts as the length of his cycle 
the nearest whole number of days to the true astronomical duration of a period of 

730 months as given by the ' saros ’ and diHdes his cycle by 730 and 59 respec- 
tively in order to obtain the mean length of month and year. The exact length 
of month and year is not taken from observation, but is derived from the length 
of the cycle. A . iMomm-sen's .sugg e.stion ^ that the cycle of Oenopides did not 


’ Ccbcr die Zeit der OlympUn (1891), p. 85. 
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contain 22 intercalations in 59 years, but 59 intercalations in IGO years 
is ridiculous. 

The solstice observations of the early Greek astronomers were of value for 
two reasons : — (1) They enabled the observer to determine his position in the 
solar year; (2) they rendered it possible to fix the intervals between the 
solstices and other annual astronomical events. Incidentally they revealed 
to Euctemon the inequality in the duration of the seasons, or, otherwise 
expressed, in the annual motion of the Sun, just as other observations enabled 
Callippus to introduce an inequality into the motion of the Moon. Anyone 
famihar either with ancient or with modern astronomy will realise that the 
determination of epochs and short-period inequalities demands a far shorter 
range of observations than the determination of mean motions. 

I may perhaps be permitted to notice here a criticism passed by Professor 
Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning (1920), pp. 364, 365, on my explanation of 
the statement made by Cofmarchus] and the Pindar scholiasts, that the Olympic 
games were celebrated sometimes (not necessarily alternately) in Apollonius, 
sometimes in Parthenius. I interpreted Co[marchus], cited by one of the 
scholiasts, as sating that the Olympic games were always in the eighth month 
from Thosjdhias. I inferred that if an intercalary month fell witliin the seven 
months following Thostdhias, the Olympic games would fall in one calendar 
month, and that if no intercalary month intervened, they would fall in another. 
To this Professor Nilsson objects that ‘ the Greek feasts were bound up with 
the months, which were named from some of them; this association prevented 
a feast being transferred to a month with another name, i. e. the feast was 
fixed -with reference to the name of the month, not to its number.’ This 
objection would, of course, teU with equal force against aU theories which 
accept the statements of Co[marchus] and the scholiasts, that the Olympic 
games fell sometimes in Apollonius, sometimes in Parthenius. We have to 
face the facts that in this case no month was named after the games, and that 
the games did fall sometimes in one month, sometimes in another. Professor 
Nilsson’s theory is that by an ancient rule older than the Elean calendar the 
games were celebrated at intervals of 50 and 49 months alternately, and that 
the Elean calendar was a fixed octaeteris, which happened to be so arranged 
that there was only one intercalation in the'‘01ympic interval of 50 months, 
and two in the Olvmpic interval of 49 months. How this escapes his own 
criticism I fail to see. He has to admit that the feast was regulated by the 
number, not by the name of the months. In any case it would not prove the 
antiquity of the calendarial octaeteris. 

J. K. Eotheringham. 
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STUDIES IN THE GRAECO-EOMAN BELIEFS OF THE EMPIRE 


Introductory 


"We may regard Imperial religion as having two main elements, the piety 
of public life or of the family on the one hand, the more intense piety of the 
small group or of the devout individual on the other. These two, though 
differing, are not to be regarded as opposites ; they rest on the basis of common 
conceptual forms and of common beliefs, deepened and enlarged in the second 
case.i In both we find ixvart^pia.^ in both also the intimate association of the 
well-being of city or Emjure with the ritual.® E'ven in its individualism this 
religion is not consciously indi\'idualist ; the possessor of religious experience 
may regard what has been manifested to him as a revelation of truth that 
all men share.-* Religion in either form is distinct from magic, if we mean 
by that term the individual's attempt to put supernatural forces in harness 
for his own ends.® Such magic is different from rebgion and can be quite 
divorced therefrom. Nevertheless, such isolation is not characteristic of the 
Empire. The religious practised magic, and it could hardly be said that in 
their belief they were free from magical conceptions; the later Neoplatonists, 
in their attempt to spiritualise and re\’ive paganism, took magic under their 
protection. At the same time magicians accumulated religious formulae in 
their endeavour to secure the use of the greatest possible amount of divine 
power for their purposes, and were obviously much influenced by religious 


^ For the importance oi the group or 
6iaaos ct Cl. Rev. 1924. p. 105 if.; but 
we mu«‘t not under-estiinate tiie significance 
of tlie iiKliviilual believer. 

- C’f. an inscription of Fru-i^ias J.O. Rom. 
ill. 03 (Dittenh, 0.0.1. 52S), I, 10, Koi 
Bf V ^^^a(TTo(j>dvTTjv 

Ka\ Tov ue'yaAoy Ka'i kohov tj)s vaov 

rdiv uiKTTTjuia-v ifpo'pavTT]t', where the uv<TTT}pia 
probably belong to Cae-^ar-worship. The 
divine personification of the city Side is 
called MT2TIZ, I3.M.C. Lycia, p. 163, 
n. 120, PI, XXIX. 3. txvmT,piov in itself 
means no more than ' secret rite ’ (Boisacq, 
Dirt. Et'jnK, p. 654. Farnell, Cults, iii. 
p. 129 tf.J: for the increase in such under 
the Empire cf. Lt^rivain, Dor. -Sag!, iii. p. 
2137. 

^ ft. I.G. Rom. i. 602, 1. 10 {Diongsopolis), 

re ru}v er rhv <TTi<pavov avfi- 

AtjcJiu-’S Sia ^'iov Tas Tf iro,uiray Jcal Ttts Buaia^ 
Vmp re Tail’ UV<TT'ji3V Ka'i T775 7ro\€ofy 

.d-t (cnt. B.r.], Kanisay, C.B. i, p. 290, 
n. 1 27 (detlieationa by the .uiVrat Atos 


2a0aCiov for city, etc.), I.G. Bom. iii. 162 
(with W. M. Ramsay’s notes, J.B.S. xii. p. 
16.5 ft'.) for the as.5ociation of a hierophant 
witli the dedication by tlie Koinon of Galatia, 
C .I.h. li. 5521 (Corduba : 238 .c.n.), ex iussu 
Matris deum pro salute imperii tnuroboUum 
fecit, and the ritual of the Kenoi Tekmoreioi 
discussed by W. 21. Rarnsav, Studies, p 
305 ft. 

* Cf. Carm. lat. epig. 25, 4, inde cuncti 
didicimns, and Ci. Bee. 1924, p. 59io. On 
the individual aspect of Hellenistic belief, 
cf. E. Lehmann. Ichrhuch der Beligions- 
geschiclde', II., p. 265. 


>.e are nere putting on one side the 
harmle.ss agrarian or weather-controlling 
magic often practised by or for a com- 
munity, as for instance the ascent of young 
men clad in skins to the cave of Chiron 
at the rising of the Dogstar (Heraclid 
D,scr. Orurr. li. 8. in Geogr. gr. min. i. p. 
10, 1 , or the la.n-raaking in Arcadia (Pausan 
v.u. 38. 4) and at Crannon in Thessaly 
(Aiitig. Hmt. mir. 15). 
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modes of thought.^ Accordingly, we may and must make use of magical 
papyri in our attempt to reconstruct the religious attitude of the mass of 
mankind in the Roman world. 

For this attempt our other material consists chiefly of inscriptions, coins, 
papyri, and certain literary documents, notably the eleventh book of the 
Melamorjphoses of Apuleius,' The present paper is an attempt to elucidate 
thence certain general principles and particular applications.® 


I. Divine Power 

§ 1. Without seeking to impose a general formula on a mass of varied pheno- 
mena, we may assert that one of the notes of much belief in its evolution under 
the Empire is that it is directed to divine power rather than to divine per- 
sonalities. Aristides says of Serapis in a striking passage, ‘ WTio he is and what 
nature he has, Egvptian priests and prophets may he left to say. We shall 
praise him sufficiently for the moment if we tell of the many and great benefits 
to man of which he is revealed to be the author. At the same time, his nature 
can be seen through these very facts. If we have said what he can do and 


® A magical process is described as 
(P. Leid. W, vi. 18) in Dieterich, Abraxas 
p. 187, 12, vKTiptjs 7] Te\€Tij TTjs Moi'dSos Tipcia- 
ftpiav^$7] aoi TCKj/or, p. 200, 17, avr^ ^ T€A€t^, 
p. 200, 23, P, Par. 26, 1596, 2205; for the 
Byzantine use of the -srord, cf . B, 31, Dawkir^s, 
Polklore, 1924, p, 226; comes 

to mean ‘ enchanted,’ since many objects 
used magically needed some preliminary 
operation to animate and excite their hidden 
powers; cf. P. Par. 2967 If. for this treat- 
ment as applied to a herb, the Cyranides 
passim for its application to stones, also 
S. Eitrem, Lina Laukar (offprinted from 
Festskrift til Bibliothekar A. Kjaer : Kris- 
tiania, 1924), p. 1, 5 ff. ; for yvar-ppiov of 
alchemic processes, etc. cf. J. Bohr, Philol. 
Suppl. XVII. p. 84 f., its recipient as yvar-ps 
(cf. P. Par. 744, Th. Hopfner, Griechisch- 
Agyptischer Offenbanmgszauber, ii. p. 14, 

§ 28) ; it is supposed to be handed down 
from father to son (cf. Dieterich, Alithras- 
liturgie^, p. 52, with IVeinreich’s note, p. 
230, cf. Cyran. III. (p. 28, p. 43). In magic 
we find also the same desire for intimate 
union with the deity addressed which is 
regular in orgiastic cults (cf. Dieterich, 
op. cit. p. 97 ff.), and the notion of militia 
sacra (P. Par. 1. 193, cf. Beitzenstein, 
Hellenistische Alysterienreligionen^, p. 73 ff.) 

’ We can hardly agree with Gruppe’s 
view {B. ph. 11'. 1911, p. 931 f.), that the 
character of the earlier part of the work 
militates against the view that the end 


represents genuine conviction in .Vpuleius 
when writing. Lucius tells first of his 
sins, then of his conversion and the new- 
life it involved. 

® I should wish to express my thanks to 
Mr. A, B. Cook for advice and help, and to 
Mr. C. T. Seltman for useful suggestions 
and corrections. The following abbrevia- 
tions are here used, in addition to those 
customary in the Journal : B. ph. W. = 
Berliner Philologischer Wochenschrift, K.P. 
i. ii. iii. = J. Keil und A. Von Premerstein : 
Bericht iiber eine erste, zweite, dritle Reise 
in Lydien in Denkschr. Ak. Tl'iss. Wien, 
phil. hist. Kl. LIII. ii., LIV. ii., and LVII. 
i., respectively, l.G. Rom. = Inscriptiones 
graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes. Dess. = 
Dessau, Inscriptiones latinae seleciae, P. Par. 
for the great Paris magical papyrus (Suppl. 
gr. 574) as editetl by K. Wessely, Denkschr. 
11 ien, XXXVI. ii. (1888), (other papyro- 
logical abbreviations are as in general use), 
Le Bas = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archk>- 
logique en Grece et en Asie Alineure : In- 
scriptions, V. (1858-1870), Cumont T.AI. = 
Cumont, Textes et monuments, Aiot. = 
Kotizie degli scavi di antichitd, Alilteis- 
Wilcken = Mitteis und Wilcken, Grund- 
zuge und Chrestomathie d. Papyruskunde, 
A.R.W. = Archiu fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
J.T.S. = Journal of Theological Studies. 
Bamsay, C.B. = Bamsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rifs, Dittenb. O.G.I. = Dittenberger, Orient is 
graeci inscriptiones selectae. 
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what he gives, we have found who he is and what nature he has.’ ® Serapis 
indeed had not a cycle of myths which could be related, and this probably 
contributed to the emphasis on his deeds, “ but the attitude involved is not 
peculiar to his worshippers. Thus many dedications to Mithras or to Sol 
Inuictus are couched in the form Virtuti : similar is Am? aper^,^^ 

and the more generalised Fi dtuinae.^^ Mr'e find the same kind of emphasis 
in the Brouzos imprecation, evopKi^opiedci to peyedo^; tov 9eov Kai tou? Kara- 
xOoviov^ Baipovai;,^* in an Egyptian amulet eh Bair, eh ’’AOcop, pLa t&v 
and in much magical phraseology,^® as also in a definite glorification of a deity, 
as P. Oxij. 1381, 215, eh Trdvra yap roirov ■7Te(f)ol.T7jKev p tov 6eov [Isis] 
SuvapK acoTppLa.^' and in such acclamations as peyaXy ”ApTepi<; 'EcpeaCfov, 
peya^ 6 ' AaK\r)-in6^, peya<; ’A-TToWaov Aeppr]v6‘;, peydXrj MpTijp Ta^ppr) xal 
Mi? Aa/ddi'a?, p€ya<; Mi]v UeTpaeiT-rji; TtjV Kcoppv jSaaiXevcov /cal peydXt] 
6eS)v pi']T 7 jp Ta^rjv/j, peyac; Zeu? Ovpavio<;, peyaXt] AvaecTif, peya to bvopa 
TOV lapciTTiho^; or in invocations like eX6e poi ded, deojv /cpdTOf exovara 


® Oral. VIII. i. p. 88, Dindorf = ii. p. 
3o6, § 15, Keil. 

So O. Weinreich, Seue Vrkunden ~ur 
Sarnpisreligion (1919), p. I,. 

“ Dees. 4192 a. 

Le Das, 1764 6. 

Dess. 3995. Virtus Belloiia (as Dess. 
3803-5) may be the goddess conceived as 
the embodiment of divine power: she is 
called simply Virtus in an inscription at 
Madaura {CM. Acad. Dtscr. 1919, p. 257). 

** B.C.H. vi. p. 515. Ramsay, C.B. ii. 
p. 700, suspects Christian influence, per- 
haps wrongly (cf. C.B. i. p. 152. inscr. 49, 
(Aatra ' \ir6\\wvov [= and F. 

Steinleitner, Das BeiclU, p. 54 f.) : for the 
Saiuoies of. Le Bits, 784, 1499, 1683, 1704. 
IVe may note also J.H.S. iv. p. 385, 
evxapiffrsi Mtirpl ArjToi ori aSufdrwv Sveard 
ttoM. and the epithet compos of Hercules 
(Dess. 3438), compolens of Diana (ib. 3249). 
Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 1139. 

-Vs P. Par. 1. 1 2~3f firiKa\ov^ai (T€ 

pciyiar-qv Zvvauiv T'r,i/ h' t<2 ovpai^ viro Kvp'ioi; 

dfov TfTayu^vTjVf 1024 <pdvTj6L fxoi Kvpi^ 0 4v Trvpl 
T^i‘ bvyap.ip Ka.1 r^v exasy. lUX) /tv el rb 

i/youa TO dyiov Kal ro to Kaf^TjyiaafXfVOv 

vtf'o Ttir dyyf\<*!V Trdvrwv (for the identity of 
name and thing in magic language cf. Joum. 
Theol. Stud. XXVI., p. ITTg), P. Parthey, 
i. 344, P. Land. 124, 11, 20, Wessely, juf 7 as 
K'at Gfus : l(rxvp6s of a Saipan', P. Lond. 

46, 130 Wess. — 129, Kent'on (cf. 148 W. = 
147 K.), also P. Parthey, i. 164, P. Par, 
1537, 2032, and [name] 251. If the deity is 
strong (rf. also P. Lond. 121, 664 W, — 
6ol K.). so also is an amulet conferring his 
protection, cf. P. Lond. 121, 592 W. — 
582 K., itrrlv yap Suvage&js ofo.uotoj /tifySAov 
cf. P. Par. 1653 [prayer for it], or a 


spell constraining him to act, cf, P. Par. 
1331, where one is called apKTiK^ bvvayis 
irdvra TrotoDo-a, 1872, /jL7)b4va blSacKe’ earl yap 
Kuprepov Xiav Kai avvTTfp^XijTor voioOr Trpbs 
■ndvras avdr}U€poy air\d>s icrxvy^^cis ( ?) \iav 

KapTfpwrarov Se, P. Lond. 121, 986 W. = 
918 K., 4(tt\v §€ iiTxvpd-h bvvajxis, P, Par. 3170 
Bavfxatreis r^v dvvTfip^XTjrov Updv bvyayir. For 
bvva/xis in a Gnostic text cf. .4c^a lohannis 
ed. Bonnet, p. 163, 28, tv . . . 

«rai TOV KO(Tuo<p(xropo5 a^racra 5i/rauis Kal t) tov 
dpxorros ifTT^prjcpai'ia. 

S. Athanasius is at pains to distinguish 
6 ^€05 from V rov d€ov 5vvafj.is {Orat. I. con- 
tra Arianos, §11 (xxvi. p. 36A,Migiie) : this 
suggests that some confusion of thought 
existed. The emphasis on Suvafiis here 
discussed naturally not peculiar to 
Graeco -Roman paganism : thus for its 
analogue in the Xorth cf. E. Mogh, 
Streitbtrff-Fef^tgahe. 1924, p. 278 ft’. 

Actsxix. 34 (the Bezan tj *A. supported 
by IV. 51. Ramsay, Church in R.E. p. 142, 
is perhaps right) : Aristid. i. p. 467, Din- 
dorf : Ramsay, C.B. i. p. 151, hiscr. 49 : 
K.P. ii. p. loi, n. 204 ; ib. p. 105 : J.H.S. 
xviii. p. 319, n. 32 : ib. x. p. 226, n. 21 : 
Bull. 80C. archiol. Alex. iv. p, 98, n. 72 : cf. 
C.Q. 1924, p. 188, and a Christian example, 
^iyas 6 debs twv Xpiariavciv (Afart. 8. Ariadnes, 
18, in Studi e testi, vi. p. 133). yeyas means 
‘ powerful,* cf. Soph. O.T. 872. We are 
here concerned with its use as a predicate, 
not as a cult-epithet (for which Br. iltiHer 
has collected material, Dissert, phil. Hal. 
XXI. ill.). Ramsay notes also B.C.H. vii. 
p. 322, jxeyas Zei'S 4v oi/pavi) eiKeodS ifxol 
Avyvrp'Kf! of Zeus at Venasa (where we should 
punctuate after ovpay^). 
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\ ^ 1 ^ r if * v?-' 

IxeytaTov /cat tcov ev T(d Kocrfifp ap')(^ovaai o) /iieya<; o)v /cat cvvaro^ 
S[vvdfi€i ? [ w /jLa/cdpuv irdvrcov re /te^/icrro? virdp-^oiv j Kal hvvaro'i 

Kpaivetv ravra yap icrri deov | rov /tctTe^ovTO? Koapov,-^ dyLo<; el o irdcrt]’; 
Svvdpeax; iV^vporepo?.^^ 

Men’s attitude towards divine power was commonly not passive. They 
desired to be strengthened by recemng it. Such reception was the object 
of the iavrobolium as practised in this period, and again of Gnostic post- 
baptismal regeneration and of the devotion of adherents of Hermes 
Trismegistus.^^ Its attainment was the aim of many magical practices.^® 
By divine power man could, it was thought, be raised and ennobled.^® Know- 
ledge might be thought to involve reception. M"e read in the Confcssio Sancti 
Cypriani that the parents of Cyprian of Antioch wished him to acquire know- 
ledge of all the evepyeiai of the gods in every kind of matter : earlier in the 
document he is made to say, ovre yap vpwv epov <ovSeh> heicrL^aipovearepo^ 
rrore yeveadai Svvya-erai ovre hiepewyaai rd rrepl Oewv rwv Xeyopevav ovre 
icf>iKea0at ry<; Trap" avrmv evepyei'a?.^’ In particular the name of the 
deity invoked might be thought to confer power.^® The desire for ?>vvapi^, 
apery, uirtiis comes out clearly in the curious invocations we have of herbs 


Somn. Nectanebi, col. ii. 17 (in E. 
Lavagnini, Erot.frag. pap. p. 39). 

^0 I.a. Horn. iv. 1529, 10 ft. 

Corp. Herm. i. 31. 

Cf. H. Graillot, Le culte de Cybele, p. 
157 f. 

S. Irenaeus, Adu. haer. i. 14, p. 181, 
Harvey : Keyovcri Se avr^v (so. t V an-oAurpajo-ii') 
avayKaittv elvat toIs t^v reKfiav yv(&p.r\v 
<^6(nv, Xva els T^v uTrep irarra dvyafitv Sktiv 
ayayeyepvrjpevoi. 

Cf. Corp. Herm. i. 27, eVii [the man 
Poimandres has been instructing] 5e 
evxo.piar-i)(Tas Kal fvAoyijaas rhr varepa rXav 
oKwv aviffr-py vv' avrov SwapwOels Kal 
Tov iravrhs (pvaiv Kal TTjr u-eylffryv dear, ib. § 

32 [the final prayer], aiTovpiiv<f rh fAi (X(pa\nrai. 

Ti)s yyd'frea's Tps Kar^ ovffiav sipthv eKivevfr ov poi Kat 
erSuvauaaiiy pe /cat tj)s ;>;dptTos ravrijs tpurtaoy 
Tovs ev ayroi:^ tov yerovs pov ade\(pi>vs, vloos de 
(ToC. <f>diriaov implies a conception of this 
divine power as light very commonly found 
in religious texts of our period : cf. G. P . 
Wetter, $02, Skrifter utgifna af K. Hu- 
manistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, 
XVII. i. (1915), and eh. iii. of the Pro- 
legomena to my forthcoming edition of 
Sallustius. 

Cf. P. Par. 1663, [prayer to Sun] Sos 

ItrXyy *eal 6dp/ros Kal Svrapiv T/p Beifi rod A , 

1616, S'os Ular Kal riphr sal X<’P‘y «“< roXV" 
Kal dvvapiv, 197, Svvdp.'j.'tTor, P. Loud. 121, 
648 W. = p. 115 K. [give me] tV dvvapiv rod 
2aflp« (2aOda/8] Keny.), 991 W. = 925 K., 

Sts Irxdy dvvautr r/p (popodvri, P . Parthey, i. 


273, /cal edKaraa Kal -rrerpai tpplaaovai /cal 
dalpoves tpoXaKriipxv rijr Belay ivepyeiar fja 
ptWeis Xxe^y, P. Leid. V. ii. 13, vii. 18, \\ , 
Dieterich, vii. 13 (.4tm.ma, J. 5, p. 190, 6), 
vii. 16, and for a claim to possess it, P. Par. 
1828, efiol rp ciSoTi adrh (sc. t!/ Si'opa) /cal 
veptKeipevcp r^v aBdearov Kai airroirov laxor rod 

Biod-. we may note also the phrase, P. Par. 
477, pv<rr^ rrjs ^fierepas duyapeois. 

Cf. P. Par. 318, ^ePeXriupejos iri 

Kpdrovs p.eya?^odvydiiov /cat deltas x^^pbs 
dtpBdprov. 

-■ -dctae Sanctorum Sept. vii. p. 204, 205. 
In this passage I have inserted oOScis (rather 
than the <ris> of Baluzius after Sw-naerat) 
and substituted dieptvyrtaai for Stepevy-nirerai. 
iyipytia is a common word in magical 
texts, as P. Par. 160, 1718, P. Mirnaut, 
289, cf. P. Parthey, i. 194, evipy-hpara). 
Hippol. Bejut. V. 7, 22, p. 84, Wendland, 
preserv^es a iNaassene tradition that the 
Egyptians taught all men the iSc'at and 
iyipyeiai of the gods; cf. Corp. Herm. xvi. 
13, p. 352, 23, Eeitzenstein = 270, 1, Scott, 

daiaovos yap o'/ut'a eyipyeia, Dittenb. O.G.I. 
262, 4, of .Zeus of Baitokaike. 

Cf. P. Par. 216, edviaaaByv raS t'cpi aov 
hydyan. The name is naturally of supreme 
importance in invocations, cf. R. H. Con- 
nolly, J.T.S. XXV. p. 354 f., also P. Parthey, 
ii. 127, Sdipoy yoi tSiaat/rai rr.y rod ytylarov aoo 
ovdyaroi yvdiaiv, and the treatise of J. Bohr 
quoted in the next note, p. 12 f. {ib. p. 15 fS. 
on eyepyeia). 
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supposed to possess occult qualities.^ It may be noted in passing that as 
apeTi'j, Svvapt<;, iiuius are used of supernatural power, so dperai, hvvdfxeK, 
nirtutes can signify its manifestations.®® 

§ 2. This concentration of interest on dixdne power rather than on ditdne 
personality gives a satisfactory explanation of the general absence of exclusive- 
ness from Imperial paganism.®^ In the fourth century this is marked ; Julian 
is described bv Libanius as ev TeXerat? /j.vpiai<; 6p,i\y](Ta^ haipioaiv""^ while 
Paulina’s epitaph makes her say to her husband, M. Vettius Agorius 
Praetextatus, — 


Te teste uinctis imbuor mysleriis 

and refer to the iaiiroholium (1. 20 f.). the mysteries of Hecate (1. 28), and the 
better known rites of Eleusis (1. 29).®® Sallustius says clearly, in the fourth 
chapter of his work Concerning the gods and the Universe, eTreiSg kuI irdaa 
reXerf; irpos tov Koagov ygd'i Kal rovs deoiis awdirreiv iOeXei. So earlier 
Hithraism, though a powerful cult making for monotheism,®^ never became 
exclusive, and was in fact closely associated with the worship of Cybele.®® Its 
adherents appear as making dedications to Caelus aeternus (himself no stranger 
in Mithraism). luno regina, and Minerva together,®® and to Mercurius inuictus.®^ 


As P. Par. 29(j7 ff., e.g. 2998, Sts r,fuv 
Si't'auii' (Is S ■'Aijr/s Ka-. t} ‘AO-gra' tyu, el^i 'Epfiijs' 
\au^xv-ji (T6 cur aya6fi rvxp N’ai ayaff^ Satport 
Kal ir KO-’Vfj apa Kal dr Ka\g tjufpz, /cat ewireu- 
KTiKrj wpbs TTarra (cf. for Xau^aro! a spell 
Terrain teneo, lierham lego ; in nomine Christi 
prosit ad quod te colligo given by ilarcellus 
Einpiricu.s, xxv. 13), Anthol. lot. ed Riese-, 
i. p. 28, ?i. 6. 1. 7, iws hue adeste cum uestris 
uirtutibus, a Greek treatise, De herbis, edited 
by \V. Haiipt, Opusc. ii. p. 475 ff., 1. 7f>. cis 

fiS; s Svrauir Bordrijs Kal xphciua (pya. Cl. in 
general J. Rohr's work. Der okkulte Kraft- 
hegriff iin Altcrtum (Philol. Suppl. KWl. i. 
1923), in which abundant illustrations of 
this kind of belief will bo found. Pfister 
sugge,-ts (Panhi-Wiesowa, xi. p. 2155, 21 ff.) 
tliat the bvvauis of a word is firstly its magic 
power, secondly its meaning. 

So apfTai of works of healing (cf. 
Weinreich ap. Ditt. Syll.^ 1172, 8), and of 
the miracles of wonder-working images 
{Le Ban, 519), apirn in the singular of divine 
punishment for sin compelling the offender 
to make public confession (Buckler. B.S.A. 
XXI. p. 180) : Si/raueis of miraculous cures 
(Grimm-Thayer, Lex. X.T.- p. 159 6, 
P. Ox;/. 1381, 1. 41, 90, 216, .Aristid. AaA/a 
eis AitkAtix.o/', § 4. i. p. 64, Dindorf), of 
divine visitatioms {K.P. ii. n. 204, Lr Bns, 
663), and more generally, as ie Ba.K, 2683, 
P. Leid. \ . xi. 2.5, while Aibs Ktpawiov 
Suvapis is in.-'Cribed under an engraving 
of a thunderbolt at Thyateira in Lvdia 


(B.C.H. X. p. 401, n. 4, cf. K.P. ii. p. 17). 
For uirtutes cf. Passio S. Perpetuae, i. p. 62, 
14, Gebhardt, xxi. p. 95, 1, also Ter. Ad. 
535 : potent ia occurs in a concrete sense in 
Apul. Alet. xi. 13. 

Cf. G. P. Wetter, 4>n2, p. 53. 

Orat. XXIV, § 36 (ii. p. 530, 4, Forster) ; 
cf. Eimap. fr. 23 {F.H.G. iv. p. 23) toTs 
acai.uaTOis 6p.i\iicas auiaa tri. 

Carm. lat epigr. ed. Bueoheler, 111, 25. 
Hecates trina secreta refers perhaps to 
mysteries celebrated at Aegina, cf. Pausaii. 
ii. 30 : Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 242. 

Cf. Cumont, T.3I. i. p. 338. 

Silvanu.s was not excluded {T.M. ii. 
p. 103, inscr. 54, p. 467, inscr. 54 n) ; a dedica- 
tion to the native deity Cissonius was found 
in the Jlithraeum recently discovered at 
Konigshofen (Ann. epigr. 1920, 128). 

For the relations of Cybele worship and 
Jlithraism, cf. T.M. i. p. 333. In view of 
Cumont s denial that the tauroholium ever 
formed part of the Mithraic liturgy (T.M. 
i. p. 3345 ), it may be noted that a pit and 
kypogaeum almost certainly intended to 
serve this purpose exist in the Mithraeum 
m the Baths of Caracalla (Lanciani, La 
Zone 'inonumentale di Roma, pt. a, p. 58) : 
here at least the tauroholium is closely con- 
nected with rites peculiar to Mithraism, and 
it was probably borrowed from the cult of 
Cybele. 

De.Ks. 3949. 

ib. 3197. 
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Inscriptions tell us likewise of a ministra Maiiis magnae repairing a statue of 
Bellona,®® oi a, fanaticus Bellonae making his offering to the Mater magna,®® and 
of one who had received the imiroboliiim presenting an ex-voto to Serapisd® They 
teU us also of extraordinary combinations of priestly offices in one person. 
One Rufus Yolsinianus was pater, ierofanta, prof eta Isidis, pontifex dei Solis, 
and he is not an isolated figure.^^ 

Exceptions to this rule of non-exclusiveness are rare. Apart from isolated 
texts like that at Saittai in Lydia, deos ev ovpavois fieyas, AI^i; ovpdvios' 
peydXg Svvapi'i tov uffaydrov deov,*- only the Egyptian deities claim to hold 
the field alone. Isis was worshipped as pla at Letopolis,^® and eU Zevs 
SepaTTt? is very frequent, sometimes expanded and in such a form as eU Zevs 
'S.ipa’TTis itrifiavrjf; aairgp}^ This exclusiveness was felt as such and at times 
resented, as would appear to be shown by a small stone slab found in the 
Mithraeum under the Baths of Caracalla. On one side of it may now be read 

ElZ ZEYZ 1 MITPAZ I HAIOZ I KOZMOKPATHP | ANEIKHTOZ. 

Careful examination has, however, revealed the fact that the third word 
was originally S A PATTI Z, not MITPAZ-*“ The original ZAPATTIZ was prob- 
ably due, as M. Cumont suggests, to the Egyptianising tendencies of Caracalla, 
6 ^iXoaepa-ms.^^ After his death the priests of Mithras were free to erase the 
intruding name. It should be remarked that the exclusive claims of Serapis 
were not always pressed.'*^ If adherents of Serapis could arouse opposition, 
much more so could the Jews with their rigid monotheism, and this was notably 
the case in Egypt : one interesting papyrus tells of a direct battle of religions 
before Trajan and of the miracles then performed by Serapis.'*® 

From this interest in g tov 6eov Svvapis we can understand the habit 
in art of investing one deity with the attributes of others. By so representing 


““ C.I.L. ix. 3146. 

C.I.L. vi. 490. 

Dess. 4396. 

Dess. 4*il3 : pater probably refers to 
the cult of Mithras, ierofanta to that of 
Hecate (Dessau ad. loc.). Cf. Carm. lat. 
epigr. 264, 1529 A, Ramsay, C.B. i. p. 246, 
inscr. 88, Kaibel, Epigr. gr, 588, 

K. P. ii. p. 107, «. 210. 

P. Oxy. 1380, 6. 

Cf. Weinreich, Mewe Vrlcundenj p. 24 
ff., for illustrations of this, as also of vik% b 
Repair ts TOV (pdovov (cf. Lc Bas, 2313, ’'Aixjuwy 
Fi/cS), P. Par. 1814, th (dovpirj^, MixarjX, 

VaSpn]\, ^OrpirjKj MicratjA, ’l(rpa7}\y 'ItrvparjX. 

L. Canet ap. Cumont C.R. Acad. 
Inscr. 1919, p. 313 ff. On tlie other side 
of the slab (whicii Paribeni, Le Terme di 
Diocleziano*, p. 125, n. 205, calls an ‘ aretta ’) 
is inscribed Ail'HAi'y ixiyd\ip 2apdirt5i ffurripi 


irAoi/ToSoTt itnjKoif fvepyirg dieiKTirw M/0pa 

XopKjrripiov (Ghislanzoni, Eot. 1912, p. 323). 

l.G. Rom. i. 1063. 

■*' Cf. a lamp inscribed p.^y6.Ktp SapaTrt naX 
diois truai [Ball. Soc. Alex. iv. p. 98, 7i. 71), 
a Cnidian dedication SapccTriSi, ^eoly 

vd<Ti {Betas, 511), and the profession of faith 
we have from one Sansnos {iMitteisAV deken , 
I. ii. p. 147, n. 116), which, while enjoining 
special reverence to Isis and Serapis says, 
1 . 2 , trd^ov TO Belov, Bve irdai toIs Beols. 

P. Oxy. 1242 (according to von 
Premerstein. Philol. Suppl. xvi. 2 (1923), p. 
64 ff. part of a larger work, which he dates 
in the time of Caracalla). Religious 
antagonism was not, it seems, tlie only 
motive for this anti-Semitism, on which cf. 
17. Wilcken, Abh. sdrbs. Ges. ITm.?. xxvii. 
(1909), p, 827, H. I. Bel!, Jeics rntd Chris- 
tians in Egypt, p. 10 f. 
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the gcid YOU invested him with an accumulation of divine powers^** You 
also — and this is a natural step — might regard him as essentially one with the 
other deities whose atti'ibutes lie bore. In consccpience of the attitude of 
mind we are studying, the. iirstinct tending towards monotheism found ex- 
pression in the view ‘ Isis is essentially the same as .Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera 
and the like, ]io.s.sessing all the powers with which they are credited,’ and not 
in the view ' Isi.s is the one true goddess : Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera and the 
like are figments of the imagination.’ Dedications to all the gods had been 
not uncommon ; later, in dedicating to Isis, inin quae es ournia,^^ you would 
feel that rcgiua Isis was the true name under which to worship the fpeen of 
all nations. The glorifications of Isis found at Oxyrhynchos and at Andros 
implv this unifying conception.^ From this it was not hard for Symmachus 
to infer, as he does, mio itiuere non qwlest perueniri ad tarn grande secrelnin : 
the di"om nunnen is utidhplex. as Paulina says in her epitaph, ..,11 .worship 
it. A dedication at Apuluin is phra.sed numini et uirtutibu.s [dei Aelerni 
loui 0. 31. Dolicheno] naio ubi Jerrum exoritur : these nirtutes appear to be the 
active effluences of the supreme deity.*® Here we have, then, evidence for 
the diffusion of an idea which could ripen into the \iew expressed by Maximus 
of Aladaura, writing to S. Augustine ; unum esse deaui . . . qnis tarn demens, 
tain men.te captvs neget esse certissimuin ? Huiv.s nos nirtutes per minidanum 


For biKh monuments cf. Cumont, 
yju/.-.SV/y/. iv. p, 314 1 ., aKo a relief at 
Xooniii liO'' in Lydia combining attributes 
of Aphrodite and Cylielo in one licrure 
{K.P. 1 . p. 'J4, Abf>. Do), many instance" of 
the inventing of Im" ^Mth diverge attributes 
in R. \Vei"shaupl\" useful paper Jahresh. 
Xiu. (IhliM, p. 1Tb d. \ ib. p. 103 ft', cases of 
Venus Panthea i, a coin of Alexandria struck 
by Hadrian representing Zeu" with atiri* 
butes of Helios, $erapi<, Khneinu, Ammon, 
Xoilo". ^o^L■'uion, an«l A"kle|.>io? {B.M.C. 
AUvnr‘!)-a, j., ^s, 744. J*l. XV.. ci. A. B. 

Cook, y.'U-'-. 1 . p. 3bl,), Ty« he I’anthca on 
a com of Tai'Ua \1>.M yV'O/ 7 / 0 . p. 20S, 

)>. 1 i’l. XXX\’I li). For thi." view of 
inakim; a cod In* >ii< h a?' you rcjiresent 
liitn ( !. A ]>. Look, rolklore. p, 270 f. 

Cf. Cumont in the article quoted in 
41 may note. J\ ITOti, li>, 

Hoas TT'itfii ep\i)uaj. >*'///." 11.3.3. irdi'ra 

nf ai vy > tf . 

/d-J'. 43o2 uit Capua). 

Apul. M>t. XI. .3. 

P. 13SO. Kaibel, Ep'i/r. or. 102S 

I -- I.P. XU. .3. 73U5. ef, Apul. Mtt. xi. 
2. ■> ; Hi's I" UCj ' 0 .(r.l. (j‘Jr3, 2. JjP'i'i. 

4301, 43C>o), TToAvaa ruas (Kaibel. In2‘.C o, 
F. 0.ry. 13SU. 97). Ct. an invocation of 
Selene - Artemi" - Hecate - Kypris - L)ec» at 
Hieoipoh" m Ciliria, {l.P. Pont. iii. 9o3), 
the Xaa"aene liynm to Atti^ [op. Hippol. 


Ref. V. 7, 22. p. 83, 22. Wendland). an 
invocation of Aj)ol!o-Titan-Oairis-Mithras 
in Stat. Ihtb. i. 710 ft',, and F. Lcid. v. 8, 

t>5 1., In col’ iiTL tT/ TeAerf; to ixeya vi’oaa 
e’lrf KaA€<rau7jF, nai TrdXiv ertKoAoi uai (T6 Kara 
jUeF ’.At'yyTTTt'jys 4>a'i60i ’la^xK. Kara 5’ douSaious 
’A5a!Fa€ hard * EWrivas 6 Trdvrxv 

uoiap\us ^atriXevs. Kara 5e ruvs 
«ji"jrT€ ddpare, rdi'rai etpopxr, Kara dk TJdpdovi 
OL-€o . . Trai'ToSt'J aara, and Hpus 'iTTrouaxov 
(Cramer. A/ucdo^o Fm/'U'/ca, i. p. 170. 2S), 
^ 39, w here the governor of Eirypt is made 
to say dTi u7) ("O €av ls emem.ledi x^ii; ufue* 

eicT^at TT^j. TOPS c'eoi’s ctirai diaiperaf 

aTTo 

Itdot'O pr<f am Pach. ^ 10. 

CV/r/D. lat. epi'j. 111. 1.3. 

43n3, supplemented by Cumont, 

phd, l9o2. p. 7 1.. Etades Sifritniies, 
p. 197. Cumont compares S. Aug. Ciu, DeK 
iv. 11, and the Philonian oorauecs. I'or 
the notion of eftluences cf. F. Leal. J . 3S4, 

Viu. 1 , tio at ayaf^ai aTro^poia. tcI’f 'afrr^pxv fieri 
daiuov€s Ka'i ri-xctt Ka\ uoTpit. SaiiustlUS, 
eh. li., makes the gods function" of the 
Fir"t Cause. The riieturician Alexander 
remarks that philoso])hical teaching makes 
the Diviim have neither beginning nor end 
in time, ^iiul that Pluto harmomsCfl this 
with the ]>opular view by laakiufZ the 
onlinary gods pmeeed from the lii>t god 
i^ix. p. 330, 19 ft., Walz). 
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opus diffusas multis iiocahdis invocannis, quouiara uomeu cius proprium cuiidi 
scilicet ignoramus, and by Macrobius in a solar form : cl sicut Maro, cum de 
una lunone dicil 

quo numine laeso, 

ostendil univs dei effectus vnrios pro iioriis cerispudos e.y.se uuMiuibus. iia dnicrsae 
uirtutes soils nomina dis dedenmtd'' There were naturally many ini ermediarv 
stages.®® This belief in a single Supreme Being did not jirevent it- adherent^ 
from participating in ordinary public worship. Thus Julian, who had an 
exalted idea of the Siijirenie Being, held that He was ])leased if lueii pav honour 
to the subordinates to whom He assigned functions in the world. s-’ 

§ 3. IVe have seen how this interest in divine power led to geuerali'ation 
in religion. It led also to continued specialisation. The addition fjf an e]iilher 
to the name of a god or godde.ss to mark him or her as the sjieifal iiroteetor of 
a family was very old at Rome.*" and continued in use ; so we find Diana 
Valeriana. Planciana. and Cariciana,. a.s also Bona dea Annianeusis, Silnanu.s 
Caesariensis, Siluanus Pegasianu.s, Hercules luliamts. Aelianus. RomanillianU'. 
Gagillanus. and Frontonianu.s ; we find, again, meus. suus. and ilomedicu' 
as epithets of deities.®^ In a mea-sure the deitv is a-similated to the per-on 
for whom his protection is sought : a Spanish lady, wishing to make a dedica- 
tion to Isis in honour of her granddaughter, made it Isidi pueduiii.*’- Men 
desired to appropriate ditine power to themsclve.s. to their towns or countries,’''' 


Ep/i. 16 [4S] = Migne, xxxui. p. si; 
Saturn, i. 17, 4 (un vliirh cf. C'uiiiont, 
La theologir -soluirc 'hi iiuquiiEinc romnin, 
^lim.Acad. In.scr. XII. li. p. 4.74 i.). Lactam. 
Placid, nd. Scat. Thcb. iv. .716. 

As that represented by a bas-relief at 
Wiesbaden, on w)u(?h Hygieia and A^klepios 
are made to draw their healing power from 
Zeus (O' Jahn. Die HeU'iottcr. Taf i., an 
offprint fiom Armulen del Vereuii fur 
yassaniiidien Altcrtatnf-kurnlf uuJ CtV.v- 
chichte, VI), and by t!\e Eis A a of .Ari=tiJea, 
who says (i. p. 6, Dindurf) ils oe ,ai Oeir '<ra 

'i)0Aa d7rud^'0/;F r7]S ri<v rdjruD’ Trar^toj 

3uFaue«i'S €Ka(TTa • • •» tlHfl a2.liu IJ) 0) 

fcal ’AttJaA'x'I' avdp'xTrijLS xtiTjo'uifSe’ A.'/s t’TjaepTta 
Ktt. ’A(TT.-A7]7ri')S torat rf (fr'fO.Vf) 

Aids Tairriv ciAf/xf tth' rd^.v. .V ClanaU 

oracle, quoted by Lactant. ///'•/. Dl". \. 7. 
flescribe> the ordinary 2 od>p a^ aiiCf'i-' and as 
a small portion of the Supreme J^eimz I'cl. 
Picard. EpJttse (t Claio.'f. p. 71r3 ft. on the 
policy of Claros). 

Ep^st. 89-7, p, 127. 3. Bidez-ruinont, 
I}(, Cfiristianns. p. 179. 7. Xeiimann. cf. 
Symraach. Ed, iii. 2Ir. C. T. Seltman 
draws iny attention to tln^ frecpiL'n' v of 
BEO ^EHaPIIiI and of otlier Euwjnian types 
on Julian'r^ coiuage, vm p. 42-73. 

Cf. AV. F. Otro. lih. Imv. 


p. 449 ff.. an«l uui*‘ ui the Fa-'i K P. ii. 2 o 3 . 
Mis Af^Tfuto^f ipvitli note, ]>. Jti4, lui 
parallel Ticjutt'. •frj.'iaKoi; a-uml . 

Tlie^o e-s <ire all to be lound in 

r)e'5>au'5 in«U‘X vni mi. ]>. ."Ifi n ». txe*pt 
H. F^outonl.lnu^ m. 4*G;'.q. F-t 

n, fit's cf. l)^ss. 4778. 4T<>»). 4^11. '93f!l. 

9322. 4T7'^< MatTe-i. 93lll-2 

I Suleuae). 3442 ^Her<- ule^vi. 3358-0. Jrihr^ J . 
xii. (loO'Jj Bt'bi, p 172. >>. 34. 

37u3 (Fortun.i B'>na). f f.L, xiu. 
871S (Ju[>piter nprunu- Maxinu-j. An 
iiite!e“^tjni;: example ot rln- <ifi] pi > .[ inatH 'U 
of a deity i', tfie u{»plK-ani.n <»f tie- fpirli^-r 
Purpuf-'o tu duppitei .^^.i\lnl^'^ in 

a dedD atiou at Itome 3opij }.y thue 

Wollien, 4Hie ot \sh')m. pi e-i inia bi\- tin* < hief 

yiver. u.i- naii.ed Furpuii' f-’r uuotJier 
explanation, wiiah 1 tind haid i<j d< ' • pr, 

tl. A. J.>. <.'uf»k, 1. p. A.Sj,. 

3231, in a u.dlp.iintin^ frem 
Ostia the children a'^ioro a cluM Aitemi^ 
(Dietench, Kl, >./'r. p. 324. fniurer' thi'; : .i 
sketeh is given by Reinach. p. 

fP an. p. 233. if. 

Thi", of coiu'tc, IS not new. A- e\. 
ainples of it we may aive Lr 22o'j, 

aril /ia.u.7js '^E'yAj.f cn fT-rTipTci- 

Ovju'jfTia Tr,v oih'ti^ 1U.7.J , .!>'/< Kpt'j, 1913, S's, 
Zei s Ka.'. rT-»^>7j <s Jj' '<>•. 4 jOip /r ,1'//. 
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T(» their n»ociations iiiilitarv or religious.*-* One application of this may be 
.studied here, tlie application of the ejathet Angudus or ^e^aaro^ to 
deities. 

If man de.sired this divine power for himself, he must desire it also for the 
Emperor, on wlin.-e well-being depended in a measure that of every subject. 
Religious acts made vith special intention for the benefit of the Emperor and 
of the imperial House are common. AVe have noted the ttse of the tanroholonn 
on behalf of the Emjiire : we may note aho its employment pro salute rt in- 
(ohi nutate tlonuts tJuunnc and for the welfare of individual Emperois,* and 
also dedications to Alithras.** the comsecration of a temple to Theandrites.*' 
of shrines to Tvche.®“ of a xoanon and of images of various deities,*'’ of the 
celebration of athletic games, ™ and of the building of baths and aqueducts 
with the same or a similar formula. There is in fact reason for suggesting 
that the cu.-tom of attaching Augustus to the name of a deity in Latin and 
lifSaaToi in Greek may have been intended to put the Emperor under the deity's 
special protection. This view is confirmed by the fuller phraseology some- 


M'iuro 7 U//). 31T8. Vt/iti't niclricl HiihlcuAi. 
and rlit^ HeiMiile'. Oaditanus attested by 
(.oltni.- ii. p. 174. ?/. 814. We may note 
tliiit on t}ie toin.'s of <ierasa Artemis appears 
as Tyt iie of the city, with tlie inscription 

APTEMII TTXH TEPAION 
Ai'ih'ii. p. xNxij, 31 I. 1~0. PI. 4-0). 
ainlth.it on an alliance foin of Mytilono 
anti PiTLia in Pamphyha the Tythe ot 
Mytiicnc I?- cunfruiucd by the Aiteiiii'i>. not 
the Tyche. of Per-a Troas, p. 21.7. 

235. Pi. XLHI.. 4 : this Artemis is called 
in iJ.r. linn*. 111. 797. rhs trprt€<rra'T 7 ;s t~',s 
rroA€u's 7uai’ Heus ’Ap-^'atSoy. an inscription 
cjuotfd hy H. Pai e in hi-, useful '^tudy of 
tIic- L'odde-.-' in A/-atol“i/i p. 297 A‘.): 

( r. L- 3^2 (a Cretan city allow -s iMyla-^i 

TTj.ir'xf i]Uii u6 Tf\€it' Tf kA ). 

Apart iroin tlic A- rre<itecl by 

X’dii l)oin<i'-zew 'iki. 11/ >7//. xiv. 

(IM’o). p. 1 It., wf may note luppitcr 
(<'liortali> (77" .v. ///"/. /.///. iii. p. 1.509. : 

-Vo/. 1920, p. Iu2, i» d(‘( i-'ive for his nature). 
Fcr -^othditio tw'o in-«.tan<es may siifHt e. 

3a4U, >>hinvo tJijiAroiAiunt (cf. R. 

Peter. Rv>r}iKi . iv. p. JiiOO. 15ft.), 4105, d/a/ri 

tniini'-Ue corjriot'onii;. 

412-5 6. 4130-7. 

^ . R. ArnA. I'.iirt. p. 443. 

Ia JJft-i. 21SI. 

' ' >h. 2.502, 

tb. 2332: 2.520 ij-'ircne). 2.527 (I-i-?) 
252S // (unri.irn''(l}. 

■" A.. 111. 1020 A: ]/;. Rnm. iv. 310; 

Hfa. /.' 1 723. 

•' A,. 1700. 24SO. 

■“ tb, 2290, 2301. 


For the vise of Aufjfutus as an epithet 
abundant lUu'Jtraiion i» given m Ihes. hnq. 
Lat. ii. ]). 1393 ff. Auqiistns means 'saero- 
s<mct,’ and a detlication AuyuMtJ' Lanbus 
at Betria< um dating from 49 E.r. is known 
to us (C.I.L. V. 40S7). In the great 
majority of case>. liowever, it must refer 
tci the Kmperor. HcrcuU Aurjvsto cannot 
be separatetl from HcrcuU Augui<ti (C'.Z.Z.. 
iii. 3305 . 5531. 10406), or Mo'c^rh AugvMo 
from Altrciirio AugnAi {tb. xiii. 364): the 
genitive and the adjective must have 
meant the same thing (cf. aKo Stlucno 
Adfftisto and .85/'////<o Fln'iiorum [C.I.L. vi. 
644]. Otto, Pft^l'jAViciso^rfr, vii. p. 36, 1. 58 ff. 
remaik^ iliat the genitive makes the refer- 
en<-e even dearer. The Greek equivalent 
(rqfij/TTos seem> not to be use*! a> religious 
e[»iihct before its appln ation to the Em- 
peror, as equivalent to ANguAo-''. e find 
at Alabanda a statue ba>e inscribed \\ir6\- 
XcjL'fOS EAei't^eptoy Se/^a/rre? (Z.c Baa, .>49), 
near .Smyrna ’ApreatSos '^(^acrriis {I.^C Ro/n. 
IV. 14S8) and ’A7roA\a;i’os Kul iepaTTiSny 
'^^Ban-riv {ih. 1400). at Cos Rliea is SeSaffTii 
iPaton-Hicks, Inscrlptloxs oj Co*/, 119. p. 
147). as is perhaps Hephaestus at Mylasa 
iLrhriA, 363); an Anaitis Sebaste at Phiia- 
<lelphia 1 *? probably postulated by ra 

’.Aiafirfm \LcB'i^. 645). A riia--ian 
luscriptioii puhlislicd by Ch. Pirard [X^nbi, 
Atheiw. 1912) mention-, a priest of Zei'S 
^ffla/TToy. Turniiirx tij the evidence of 
roins. we fiml at Trallcis HAlOX 
ZEBAZTOZ {/j.d/.r. LgAoi. p. 340 f. 

n. 94 6. PL XXXV, 7). at Arnastris 

AlONTZOI ZEBAZTOZ (Imhoof- 
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times employed, as Iiippiter (niuiipotehs AikjiisU's coiisfi naior 
Mars Augustus conseruaior doniiuoiunu.'^ Mars Aagustus protector (lomun 
nostfiJ^ Marti Aug. conseruatari \Galer.^ VaVleri Maxitinaui].' ‘ and Hck-. Aug. 
conserhator d. n. imp.'* But. while explaining in this manner the U'f of the 
epithet in regard to personal gods and goddesses, we inu-'t give another account 
of its application to divinised abstractions, as Pudicitia Augusta, (.'oncordia 
Augusta. Annona Augusta or in Greek 'O^di'ota leAaaTg. VJpi'jio] -eAaa-ri], 
'EejSaaTi, Ev^oala, 'ieiSaarij llpodpao-isU EY0HNIA EEBAZTH. lEBAETH 
NIKH, EAMIS SEBASTH.'^® They are cleaily tor the movt yait ipi, ditie- 
real or supposed of the Emperor.’'^ Thus Coat i,,d{a .liigii,-.!iir'i)ii appears 
side bv side with Concordia Angmsla with refeience to the hannonioii- 
agreement of Aurelius and \ erus. 

So. both in generalisation and in .specialisation we ,-ee the effects of the 
popular interest in the power of the god rather than in the god himself. 


Blumer, Oriei'Jiis''Jie ^lu/izcn. p. = ToSOj 
where it is assigned to the time ot Trajan. 
Becuell Asie Min. i. p. 139, FI. HI. 3S. PI. 
V. 11 : Inihoot-Blumer. op. t-/.. p. 72 = 
interprets AHMHTPA SEBAZTH as 
(tj) 2«^aar7j [the cityj 'tV' though 

it mav well be a uouiuiative . in Cieto, 
AIKTTNNA lEBAITH (Svotonos, 
Xiimisift. de I(t Crete, i. p. 313. I’l. 33. It), 
tune oi Doniitiaii. Tins hat gives all 
clear examples I could find of ire^arros 
applied to a deity in no sense an abstraction 
(I.G, ill. 460, '“CyUia 2 €da<Tni looks like 
being the equivalent of Sob's Annu-stn): 
we may perhaps conclude that it is much 
rarer in this sense than is Ang’n^tod in Latin. 

Wissowa, Religion imd Kvltos d^r Romfr-, 
p. Sa, explains this u-.e of Angndtm , 1 ' 
meaning * das® nuiu die lictrcrieiidc Ciottlicit 
in dein^elben :Sinu verehie. wu‘ e^ der 
Kaiser iii ^eincni Bau'-kuhe tue Hi-> 
view that it '•proad fioin Tah'S .\ngnst> iind 
Vesta Atnfifstn liardly agree-^ vitii tlie dared 
text'. AsliO'.e testimony 1-5 '“Unuiiari'-ed l»y 
Otto, Th^^. /. L. ii. p. 1393, 1. o2 li. -a mo-t 
>or\ H eable arti'-le). 

( .I.L. viH. 6.3 ')3. 

Ejnc'. vil. 7o9. 
r.i.L. viii. 

933. 

;o. 632 

FrC'in whii'li CERES AVGVSTA <“aii 
liardiy be di'tnn;ni'}ied : tT. B.M.*.'. Rnm. 
EmpEu p. 1S3. 191. 333. 373. .-t--. ■ bm .>t 
tinio-. a'" Mr. Scliman IjiIoihi- ini', ilii" 
inU''t inoau ' Aiiau-'ia avIi" i" ^ ei* tho 

J-'nipi 1'-.-, identitiod ith Tiit* deny, lint it 

'honl'l bo jicttfd ili.i; the fi.tiMiil.t ’AUG. 
hardly .u-uir^ idi ti.o tinrd 

Lciit'irv : \\c may idUh e IVNO AVGVSTAE 


lor Mumin.aea a-5 an instance 01 the longt-r 
form {Cohen-, iv. p. 493. .Mamniaea. n. 33 h.j 
C./.'d 4332 : 3'''>6 : L‘ fJn>. 7.'34. 

Raiii'.ay. C ./1. 11 . p u37. d- •''/■. 53u : / U.Ibnn. 
IV. 1.793: Svorouo-. -V'//// . <1 /._/«. 1 p. 3i3. 
Id 33,17 B.-U.r. p. 3t.. 21*2. 

I'l. XXII . /.'pao/inf. p. x\i! 

Jj M ( Ab xind/ /n, p. 36. /( . 291. ] '!. \ I 1 1 _ 
So ]>e Ku'jgi' 1 '*. J>>z. tp“!. <’> 

Rnrn. j. p. 1*27. < 1. H Mattllifllv. IS.M ( 

Rotn. Kn’}>. 1 . p. Ixxill f. I d'lubt ll }il' 
dl'tincTioll h«'-'T\\C^n Ear . 1 - ' Ilii* 

penal Pea* e.' and R"'- A‘"j"'^*' a*' * rh'- 
Pcaccablene'S oi the rei^ming Kiuptroi. 
reasonable a-? it is in tlieory, held in pun tiuc 
In any case we must allow for in’ich va::ne> 
ncY.'i of thouMit on tiii-'^e matte!-- : )iet},Hp- 
in«iiiy who U'cl tIie-m' epithet- had no cif ai - 
euT vn.w- of their jhi" i-o ino.niiug. Jt 
- h<»ul<l h. liof.d that R'h A'I'j-im.i \\^^^ )j, 
til'- lu-T ♦•■luuty oi ..nr • la A- iy <l<w. 1\ 
(otm, «r*d witli tie- uiPiiioiy oi Aui;n-ni- 
hiMi-rlr. r!au«hu- d«'-l.n*d a -t.nu- to 
( l inil "iii'i Rn I . 1 // jn^tn I { . J . 1 1. 1 1. .7' 

< hri^txii,'! i i p. 21. wlp'f !- jairiT'd 

R. Lnnd. I'tiii. i. :\i r. 

A- /i' ->•. 30 ^. 431 .md > "m- indfx*d 
in f nht t \in. p. 370 ( I. 0M0\0IA 

AYTOKPATOPHN o., t!- . om. -a 

Arna-tri- li.M/'. Rnnl-i-. p. 7. n. 4). 

A- />. -> 37^6, t \ ,5,. p. :ino f. 

We may perhap- in- lode en.otij ifi.- 
re-ulr- <ii tin - im nt.d .I’^t itiido 1 1.* p- .pul.i' I’^y 
of heljei Hi } 6-/. rV-... C '-'lliLT and <4p]i!'*.,' 
ahh* IID aiintjoli-, ..I tiooi,{ 'jmi-. ni\- -t*d 

\Mlll full \iL;‘-'ir aWiu h.*^i \ .ae.. i *.:• 

CTTfr ^ 111 T.’ ‘ , t Y III' "i J -a,T a . I* n ; 

T <» I T iir^^n I'i' ll..’ I rO*- it. 'i -r:j,Mi 

-anil t{»' Atfip'ii.u.- in i'HiM’u "i 
])emitiiU' I ihnr< I’te- ienn-. ■ /. .Vrle-ne 
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§ 4. The common attitude towards the triumph of Christianity gives fxirther 
evidence for this state of mind. The popular hagiographical stories of the 
conflict are couched in terms of the \dctory of a superior There can, 

moreover, be no doubt that the demonstration by cures, exorcisms, and the 
like of the superior nature of this power was a most efliective cause of con- 
versions. The common people could argue that since Christ showed himself 
stronger than Artemis, Christ and not Artemis (since Christ would not be 
piuini.s iidcf ‘pares) must be worshipped, and readily learned to believe that 
those tliev had worshipped were Saifiovia and inferior. This kind of change 


vi. 233 ff ). It we cannot see Asklepios 
(except occasionally by special grace), we 
can behold Glycon, i (us 'AffK\T}Tn6s (Lucian, 
-13, well discussed by O. AVemreieh, 
Sene Jahrb. 1921, p. 145). 

So the Ptolemies and the Attalids were 
honoured with the title of veos Aiowaos 
icf. H. von Prott. Ath. XX\ I. 1902, p. 

IST), Arsinoe {BuU. .Soc. .4/e.t*. i. p. 40, 
?j. U) as i'€a ’A'f>;)u5i'T7j, Cleopatra as 
jfx’Tff'a [B.M.C. Galatia, p, loS, n. 53-0, 
PI. XIX. 3 ^Antioclij. B.M.C. Phoenicia^ 
p. 53, n. 14, Pi. Vir. 9 d^erytus], probably 
a» Aipijobirj} {I*. 162i>, S, 1029, 7, 

1044, S, mentioning an ayma KAeoirar^as 
’A<?i.'o5iT77s), 5Iithridates the Great as y4os 
Ainwrros (Posidon ap. Athen. V., p. 212 d, 
ci. Littenb. O.G.L 3T».»). Antioclius I. of Com* 
ma;^ene as tfaTi’X^ [O.G.I. 3S3, 01). Rome 
followed Hellenistic precedent. X'ot merely 
the triumvir Antonius (Plat. .4rdi>?i. 60) but 
also Trajan (Prott, /.c. p. 1S3. i/u^cr. 265), 
Hadrian [Lc Bas, 1619;. and Vertis (A'.P. ii. 
125) were honoured tis i«oi a.6iv<tui, 
Caligula {l.G. Bom. iv. 145). Xero {A.P. ix. 
178, et( .), Il.ulnan Boifi. iv. 1551), 

Caracalla and Geta juintly {B.M.C, loniny 
p. }i. 292 ), JSeptinuus, Severus 

{J.fl.A. IV. p. 424) ‘■'ha. OS. Xero 

as i-fos Satuai \IjM.('. AlALUndf'ia, 

p. 20. n. 171, Pi. XXVI). On a contorniate 
tiirured by A. 11. Cook, Zma, n. p. 1128. jlq. 
9.")i> {o}ip. 51.) lie IS at one and the same tune 
ifus d^a'^ns Sahitc', i'6t*s A7r'./AAar. and V€os 
Ai.h'i <T<»s), as also Antinou*^ (cf. Gans- 
clunietz, PanJ^AVissoU’a :Svppl. iii. p. 47): 
Antmous also as rfos "lavxc’s {B.M.C. 
LpraOf'ia. p. 189, 7i. 159 [Tarsus]: cf. 
B.M.<'. p. 4. )i. [.Adrarrjyteuni] ; 

Ha< h lan ii'' ^ f u 'AcrNATjTr.ds (/.O'. Rom. iv. 341). 
Gaiuri Cao^^ar {!.(!. Rom. iv. 1964, 1094) and 
( Jerinanicns (/6. 74, 75) receive the liare 
title of I'fos Hf,)'-. Of tljc Monien of the 
linperiid hoii'e Julia wa>, i(a A<j)po5iT7; (f6. 
31(0, was aGo lJru«;iila {ih. 78 6, 145), 
anti i'€a N£\rjpd>.)'-s {ib. 464), Livia yta Ar}ur,T^]^> 


{ib. ISO), Sabina {ib. 1492), Plautilla {Le Basy 
1703, and B.M.C. Carta, p. 12, 19 [Alinda]), 
and Julia Oomina {l.G. Rom. iii. 856, iv. 
851) na ‘'Hpa, as earlier again Livia {ib. 
319). 

Accordingly when Horace speaks of 
Augustus as dlercury in human form {Carf/i. 
i. 2, 41, cf. J. P. Six, A rc/i. (1916), iv. 
p. 257 fi.) he IS not uttering the casual 
flattery of a Court poet, but rather what 
would m the Greek East be a commonplace. 

Such divinity was not the privilege of 
kings and princes alone. A benefactor of 
Teos is called y^os 'A‘^a.uas [Le Ban, lU8), 
a benefactor of Dorylaeuni ’A>cduas leos 
{l.G. Rom. iv. 527. 2) : cf. also two inscrip- 
tions quoted by Weinreicli, .4 .A. TP. xviii. 
p. 23, Jahresh. xiii. Beibl. p. 42 [Erythrae] 

Saiui'i't <pi\ai djixTTif yetf W(r<\r,Tri(f; eViOoref 
ue^tcTTa- (unless he is a local deity recognised 
as a reincarnation of Asklepios), and l.G. 
V. i. 493 [Spartaj AapoKparr} yiov 'Epueiar. 
But we must separate from these iloi $€oi 
men to whom tlie title reoy is applied 
after deatli; it means little if any more 
than ‘ lately departed ’ (as Le 793, 17236. 
l.G. Rom. iv. 453, and on the coins of 
dlytilene AEZBdlNA2 HPHZ NEOZ, 
B.M.r. Troan, p^ 199, ?u 164, Pi. XXXIX. 
5). Spe< ial, again, is the application of 
i4os Aiuvv(Tos to the dead (cf. CL R€>\ 1924, 
p. lOSjo : Le>bonax on the com just 
cpioted IS represented in tlie cliaracter of 
Dionysos). 

A propos of Xero as N'EOZ HAIOZ, 
It may here be noted that he was the first 
emperor to be represented in his lifetime 
on coinage with the radiate crown symbolical 
of the Sun [B.M.C. Ro?/i. Emp. i. p. Ixiv, 
clxxiii, 217, and PI. XLIH., 4. etc.), given 
to Augustus only after his death {ib. p. 128. 
145, etc.), but to Ptolemy HI. Eiiergete& I. 
of Egypt [Head. II. X.^ p. 853] un<l to 
AntKH-hus VI. of Syria {ib. p. 766) while 
alive. For its significance cf. Stat. Theb. 
1. 27 ff. 
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of belief is written large in hagiograpbical literature ; a typical examjile inav 
be taken from S. Gregory of Xyssa’s life of S. Gregory TbaumaturgusA" Tim 
latter, on his way to Xeocaesarea, entered with ids attendants at eveninu a 
shrine where oracles were given. He scared away the demons of the shrine 
by invoking the X'ame of Christ, purified the air with the .sign of the Cross, 
and kept vigil in prayer and hymnody. At dawn he set forth, and the priest 
of the shrine arrived to perform the usual sacrifice. The demons, however, 
appeared to him, and announced that they could not enter the shrine because 
of the man who had stayed in it ; no further eti'orts by tlie jirie^t to juoiiitiate 
them were effective. He then pursued S. Gregory and threatened him with 
legal proceedings. S. Gregory, unterrified by threats, accepted a challenge 
made to him by the priest to summon the demons back into tlie shrine again. 
He proceeded to write Tp^jyopio^; tw 'S.addva, elaeXOe on a strij) of ji.ijier 
and handed it to the priest, who laid it on the altar and did sacrifice. There- 
upon TToXiv opa uTrep icopa to TrpoTepov, irplv e^oiKiaffpi'ai tov eiccoXeiov 
TOU9 SaipLOva^- tovtuiv Ce yeyonoTcac, evvoiav XajSelv tov Oelav elral Tiva 
Trapd Tfp FpriyopLO) Trjv hvvap.ii', 6i ecjidvti tojv haip.6v(oi> eVi/cpaTeVrepo?,-'' 

II. Dedic.A.TION.S in the form ’Ef eTTiTaypc, etc. 

Dedications are very commonly in the form kut’ i-r: it a~p]v . e? eTriTayp^, 
ef ivKeXevaew. /card KeXevdiv, /card tt p out ay p.a, ni.s.-.,!, i iv pf rio. i .r 
ex 'pmccepto or {Bess. 1434) xinnine ipso diclante. We rind sueh acldre'sed to 
Serapis and Isis at Delos (I.G. XL iv. 1230. -1. 1240. 1251. -0. -7. T2t]2, 

1299) and elsewhere {I.G. Rom. i. 106. Le Bas. 519. I.G. vii. 3414. B.S.J. .xxiii. 
p. 96, n. 21, cf. 0. Rubensohn, Fcstschi'ift ValJeii. p. 3 fi'.. C.l.L. viii. 25.’^4:)). 
Zees Keraenios {I.G. Roh>. i. 1387), Zees {Le Bas. 069. KOrte G.G.A. 1897. 
p. 409). Zees Oer.anios (J.H.S. xviii. p. 319. 32), Zee.s Hypsfstos (Le Bas. lOOvi, 
cf. 0.'V. inH.C.H. x.Nxvii. [). 100. >i. S). Zees of Doliche (/.O'. Roi,>. i. 69. 737, 
Dess. 4306. 9284, C.l.L. xiii. 6383. Ann. Epig. 192n, n. 60). his namesake- m 
a Latin dress of Heliopolis (De.ss. 4289, 4290). of Dama-ves (De^s. !:;25). 
Sabazies identified with him {Sot. 19(t9. ]>. 22). the IMe'IEf. Tkoklimem; (L(>. 
Rom. i. 543), 3Ieter Theon (Ditt. Xy//.® 11-53, cf. Dnsn. 4119. 4139. for the Latin 
equivalent). Apollo Lairmeno.s (C.B. i. p. ID, n. 3i ). A-klepios (/.G. Ram. i. 
511), Agathos Daemon [I.G. IX. iv. 171). Aoathe Tycue (ih. 1273). a Tiieo- 
Patrio.s {I.G. Rom. i. 387). Asklepios {I.G. iv. 1491 . 2. iii. 163. 88s), A-ki.epio- 
AND Hygieia (ih. 181 a). Poseidon (16. Ill) ; an ennamed local t>eds\<’.B. i. p. 
148. > 1 . 39. Le Ba.^, 684, I.G. Roin. i. 483) or ded (C.B. i. p. 155. n. 59. J.H.S. iv. 
p. 388, )i. 11. xvii. p. 270. n. 8. Du.ssaud. Xoti.^ Je in’/ihoLifjie S>/riennp. p. llo ; 
neither Oeos nor 0ed mentioned in C.B. ii. p. 637. n. .529. Le B<i.<. 7 19) ; a con- 
junction of deities as Zee.s Keraenios .\xu Xympiis { I .( r . Rom. i. 138i ). I hloi 


Oallandi, liihhothoJi rct^ rum 'pfitnirn, of the relalioii of sm h faitli in <ii\ mp* pow pp 

ill. (17*37) p. 44h — Migiiu xlvi. p. hl3D — tn Tuytimlo^y, tin* criowth .‘ind dR'-line dt 

(TraAa- opi U tliurc ]). in7 the jukI the uxtiHit of it ^ rfal iicnftra - 

What lias been heie attempted i'j an tiou [»«»pn(ar requii-rs and de^ervL-s 

aceourit of tins a^^pe'-t of pa-au behet lu a :,peLial .-tud\ . 
a partiL-ular period. The larger question 
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Ofi 


Olympioi {S.E.G. i. or a vague 0eoi or ot 9eoL {C.I.G. 34:39. C.B. i. 

p. 3:37, ». ]72) ; and. further, in the AVest, Juppiter {C.I.L. vi. 3097.5). Apollo 
■ s.tLLTiFER Epiff. 1920. > 1 . 37). DOiuxus SiLUAxrs {Dess. 3.534). A'olcaxl's 
{ib. 3:302). Boxes ErExxe.s {ib. 37.53), Fop.tuxa A’eel'xiexsis {ib. 3717 a), Ops 
{ib. 33:30). Sol (ib. 4335). IxuicTUS {ib. 4142 a). Oaelestis (ib. 4434). Glycox (ib. 
4079). AIitiip.a.-^ (C.I.L. iii. 5195). Belloxa (ib. xiii. 3037. Dess. 3807 ; couj^led 
with Alar.'^ ib. 380S) : and .such local deitie.s as in Spain. Exdovelliclls (ib. 4513), 
and Xeto (/?L4422).in Gaul AIars Axr)EosMERTA(G./.7).xiii.419:3). Taracxucts 
(Dess. 4024). CAirARfs {ib. 4072). Harmooius {ib. 4508), Letixxu.s [ib. 4679). 
in Britain. Bricaxtia {ib. 4718). and in Germany, Alateiva (ib. 4739). Idbax 
Garia (ib. 4740). Srxrx.'.ALLS (ib. 4754). AIatroxae AriiAElih. 4798). ALatro- 
XAE Haaiaucuae (ib. 4805). and AIatroxae A'allabxeihiae (ib. 4808, 4810). 

Such command.s would in some cases be given in oracle.s.^' in cbhers in 
dream.s ; the latter is frequently attested by such phrases as ex uisu, ui.sii 
ieoiGt'is. kcit' bvap. Ka~' bveipov.^^ or Ka-a e’r:na''p-iv oveipovL^ noctis ohscvrae 
Don ab.'-'curis ii>iperii.s.^^ when the element of command is accentuated. 
Pau.sanias tells us that Isis commanded in sleep tho.se she wished to have 
visit lier .shrine at Titliorea, as did the gods of the underworld in the cities on 
the Alaeander.'^i Elsewhere this conception of divine command and human 
obedience i. stressed : >>an> con coeperis <Jeac sernire. t>nn magis soitir.^tfniclmn 
tune H})ciliitis. are words addressed to Lucius.^- 


So oniculo in Dcs.-*. 3‘.>S2 -i, Brrtmthnn 
intrrjG'.tatxGiCrn oracxb ('lari, ApoUhii.^ 
323U > 1 , h. al-u 7v,/'. i. 16, ct. l^oard, Kpht.^c ct 

Clarn'i. p. Tlf’j tf.). traA \a\€i‘fra»Ta Kara 

in IJ.C.Ii. vii. 276 nt may lie noted that 
7ra\\3.K6i’<jarTa implies that the \VA>man Aras 
regarded the goJ‘« oori^orr : -rraWaKr, 
not a >ynonyin <■>! erai. a). 

" Apollo Lainneno'. C.D. i. p. 147. 

n. ffeniie", ’h. p. Isl. <>>. l\u‘Thfno''. 

ffi'-i'). P"/'f. IV. S.’). 'i'htM Kagne. Sf>xl. 

Po/,t. iiL j>. 74, )i. ho, >'> etiis 
al)ly the >.K ii. 46.7. and «n 

Latin Toxt'- .Juppiter, 3no.j. 

)f'. ’)31>2. I’luTn and Pnxerjane. )h. 3672, 
Silvanu-'. 'h. 3323. Xt'fnosi-. -3 373S, Kara 
diuina. 'b. 37.77, Sol. '6. 3642. Mithras. 
4263. an«l Seiapi-, 437.7, A'lrtU'i 

Jh'Ilona. tb. 3S63, Mars. Juhrc^l-. xii. (1666) 
Beibf. p, 162. n. 3-7, Epb. E}>xi, 

IX. 436, jiippitt-r Dohehenn". Dts<. 4369, 
Inpriiter ilolmpnlirann-'. d/, 42S6, Tuppiter 
SahaziiH, d'>. '.)277, Venn’, /b. 4.767. 

On r«;»niniauiU divert to >ii'k pcoj>Ie -rleep- 
ing in tomplt^^ to be ••urctl. tf. J>eubner, 
} )c ! i\i' '“I" . Appearaiw O', of deitie-^ in 
'•It'op would b*‘ tlio coninione't form of 
ryvclations (' \.}.> E'/'t. Isti tim’o.ippantion'j 
of rh»‘ riio-i [M iplioioi I and on iippearaiH'o-?. 
of A-'klt-pim^. ( )rit.fen. In ( '/s' m. 24): wo 
may aKo note- I*. Or-i. 13^1. In2 ft. 13''. 
wherr the wiUfiS ruotht'r !-> isaul to have 


>een with waking eyes \vhat lie siniul- 
taneoii--ly >aw in a dream. Belief in divine 
epiphanies \A’as widespread : <’f. Max. Tyr, 
IX. 7 {*.Iaims to have seen Dioscuri, Asklepios 
Herakle^). 71c Bn$. 137,4 (Ephesian Artemis), 
luscr.OiU. Pont. ' Laty-shhev'), i. 1S4 fthe 
of the Chersonese), and in general 
PH-^ter. P'lxhiAVi.^souri .'^xppl. iv. p. 277 ti. 
A dedication at Xicopohs to the fc)6t>s 

‘O'fios KO.'. ^iKSLLO'i {iPi. i. t765). 

Apul. Met. M. 22, ft 2!h cf icce po^t 

p-ti(biltitn t( th/xf.s i/iGpuc'ttiy, f t G'-qxttpmque 
H'hxfic'B hnprru^ dm//? ////s//v (uttrpdlnr ft 
t'offor tt rtium tpHuptc tiJitG/t' >?/.<?///(< /*> . Julian, 

( '//'•'•V//V.S'. {«. 336 ( . Tit-I' iVT>Ji\'XV ). 

X. 32, 13 : rf. Juv. vi. .726, si cih'lbln 
iGs.^ent lo Ajit up Acnypti fu'cm . . . 53'h 

credit Cii'iD ipsi'fs iloniuxD' sc GGCr f/xine/'. 

IMet. XI. 1.7 : cf. P. 1381. 20.7. 

v(r.ii ^6 ^T?r€j'<Ta:-T6F mp ’A’?klepi05- 

Imouthes) iotxv a.TT-qWi.yriTi, Lc l 86 (.b 

’Av/cadtot? ^vtT^p^xi' xa. Tre^iOt^eis ittu 
T' s Kupias Ara^yd-ris (for Ki'oias cf. /?. 63). 

Xu'fG/tfbi (Er.P. fr’iq, pGp. p. 4<0» 
lii. i7, T.Jj ixus (of ArC':) TTpoaTayuarrA 
dlT.TroTrra^Kef. Man IS Si/.'-XoS ToC Herd P. I.^ip. 
\V. (ol, n. 32. ]\ L'tnP. 121 1. .''12 \V. — 
746f K.. B (' ll, XXI. ]A. 6n. aKo Ijl. IPhc. i. 
16 1 . 7. j! Aot 7ra-'T;s tei'rAi>i. ' i7 v i n tr T ho idoi’ 
'^♦•n-e of rfio wrtid < f. If. llopdinu. P'luhf. 
11 //, vni. ji. 146)7. anil m lonnexion 

with So.r<ipi>, ilaiii-'ay. / .B. i. p. 147 ). 
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We may with reason connect these dedications ‘ in accordance with the 
command of . . with that conception of the gods as absolute rulers which 
becomes prominent in Hellenistic times and finds expression in such titles as 
Kvpio^?^ BeenroTr]^.^^ Tvpavvo<t.^^ The gods were assimilated to the absolute 
monarchs of the East ; the absolute king, god on earth, was under the special 
protection of the absolute king of heaven, from whom he might be thought 
to derive his authority.®' Further, the gods came to be invested with astral 
powers and the omnipotence of an unbending fate thereby fixed. Attis wears 
the starry cap. while a fine bronze of Juppiter Ileliopolitanus bears the seven 
lilanets around its base ; the latter are represented on the mantle of Mithras 
on a bas-relief at Ostia and on a gem now at Florence.®® The.'c connections 
are independent of direct identifications, as Helios-Serapis, Isis-tselene, Dea 
Syria-Libra. Juppiter Dolichenus is called conseniator poli. as .Ju])])iter 
optimus maximus is Jatomn arbiter. Belus lOvvrpp Lucius, in an 

address to Isis, says tibi respopdent sidera, rcde’Oit tetupora, gemdent nmnina. 
seriiiiint eleinenta.^^ Herein the religious instinct could be reinforced bv 
philosophy. The Stoics taught that it was good to obey the decrees of Fate 


TTsed of Zeus in. Syria, Mamas, Hehos, 
the Ephesian Artemis, Isis, Serapis, tlie 
fJca Syria, etc. (cf. Wiliiger, jPaaty-n’issou-a. 
xii. p. 176 ff.). A Greek use is in liie cult of 
Poseulon at Troezen (Pausan. ii. 30, 6). 

So Helios {Le Bas. 2393, cf. P. Parth*;/, 
i. 297), Glykon {Lucian, A /ex. 43) : this 
title, like KvpioSf occurs in genuine Greek 
contexts as a predicate, not it seems as a 
fixed cult epithet {Wiliiger, l.c. p. ISO, 30 ff.). 

So Men constantly (as Le Baa, 668, 
685), Attis (in the dedications Attidl 
Meno iyranno, as Dess. 4146, 4148): ct. 
HeroJas, v. 77, ou Tvpavi'oi’, ^\'ith H. J. 
Rose's note, C.Q. 1923, p. 32 f., P. Parthey, 
li. SS, Koipave koitllov, and Prei^endanz, 
Poschfr, V. p. 1455 ff. 

Cf. K.P. li. 204, M^T7 ?p Ta<^tji‘h Ka'i M.y 
ActfSaia^ . . . Aopoi/ ku'utjv SamXei'of'Tis (ap- 
parently the village was temple property). 
Juppiter Hohcheiius in Imperial timC'. was 
made to wear the dress of a Roman Emperor 
as earlier of an Oriental king (Curnont, 
Etudes Syrkunts, p. IbS, Syria, i. p. Is3 ff., 
ib. p. 185,, on similar representations of 
lahnbol, Hadad and Men). For the U''=-e 
of a Royal Court as an analogy lor lieaven 
cf. ^An-tot.] nepl tioruoi, p. 398 a. 11 If. 
(comparison of God with Xerxe-^; parall^^l.s 
are given by W. Capelle, yei/c Jah/b. 19U5, 
p. 5.56i). 

Cybele and Bcllona had iiadifi.ri,Bo^.'lO••pol, 
prnbably onginaliy tliD }M)dyguard of the 
})ne.st-kinij m proi e-siun-' (of, Curnont, J!. 
Arad. laprr. HUS, p. 317 li ) . Apollo 
Archagetes at Hicraj)oli< in Plirygia had 
oriuea'Vopot (L>. G. Hogarth, Jokdi. PJ-d. 
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XIX. p. 80, a. 2, 1. 5 = Ram-ay, CJJ. i. p. 115. 
n. 19 — Judek}), Aitertu/aer va/i Ji lertijiohs 
[dahrb. Erg. H. iv.J p. 110, ?!. iTtlP, \\}io 
<loubtle'-s carried standards m j)ro< c-s-ion-i jii 
his lionour (so Hogarth, 3udei( h). Su( h an 
institution makes uilUtia sacra (on wIjkIi 
cf. Reitzenstein, Hell. MystcrkurAigio^ff a .. 
p. 71 ff.) much more real. It .sliunkl bo 
noted that this m'ptos-reveronce of the 
Hellenistic East lias affected even dedica- 
tions to the native deities of tlie M’e-t. 

Cf. earlier Pmd., P, iii. S5, Callim. H. 
i. 70, and in the Hellenistic age above all 
the Xeinroud-L)agh reliefs, sliowing Antio- 
chus I. of Comrnagene, jf'a Ti'\r, bein:r 
greeted in incndly fashion by Mirhnis, by 
Zeus Oromasdes, and by Herakle^ (Reinacli. 
ib.p. fid. i. p. 10.5; ( f. A. B. Cook. i 

Jr 742 it.). Kostovtzett iritci pn-t a 

Karagodenaslikh rhvton and otIrt olijct t- 
a» showing Mithras conferring fiivine riglit 
C'U a monarch Lt. gr. lOl’a, jl 476, 

Jranian^ rn-d (dn.fk'ft t/t South Pf/.i.^ia. 
ji. J*>4n.' and E, H. 5Iinn?, So/thiuK^ oad 
kirtcks, p. xxxixp Certainly divine right i- 
at liornem Imperial Mithraisrn : cl.Cmnonr, 
T.M. 1. p. 32^, 11. p. 462. 13, rjx, ni. 4413. 

®- SaUustiU'5, IV, ft. A. B. (‘f»ok, i. [». 

742j : Curnont, ii. p. 40 ft. : T.M. 

11. Ji. 24U, }i. ^2, j). 4.50, a. Jo, ti?- 4"3. ( f. 

J*»r the a— oriiitHiu of the zodiac with 
Mithra-^, T.M. n. jn 393, ?i. 73, 'wnli tliC 
Mjthr.iie Kronor, xb. ji. 325, n. 220, with 
Bai'clni'', Cuiinmt, Dar.-Saql. v. y>. 10572. 
l)f>s. 4.316 : lb. ll'.iOb : th. 4333. 

Ajml. dirt. XI. 25. 

H 
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gladly rather than under constraint : we read in the often-quoted prayer of 
C'leanthes (fr. 527, Von Arnim)— 

n'/ou Se fj,' w Zeu Kal crv 7 77 IleTr/otu/ieVT; 

OTTOi TToO' iiixlv elfi'i hiaTerayfievo^;. 
ft)? e'^OfiaL y aoKPos' t)v Se ye fj.rj OeXo}, 

Kaicoi yevojxevo's, ovi'ev o]ttov e\p'Ofiai. 

This obedience could pass into enthusiastic devotion : Valens Vettius, in a 
passage to which M. Cuinont has drawn attention, says (AnthoL ix. 11, 
p. 355, 20, Kroll) Trdai)^ Be /iaraia? eXTrtSo? Kal t^povTiBo^ diraWayel^ tov t)}? 
eifiapfiev)]^ vopov BiecfivXa^a; elsewhere he applies to this the metaphor of 
militia saci'u.^^^ 



‘p 20 30 Feet, 

Fig. 1 . — Pmx or VIithr.veum .ct Osti.i.. 


III. MmiR.Mc IxiTi.mox 

It is commonly recognhed that the .‘even grade.', through which a Mithraic 
initiate passed, as coni.r, cinpliiii.^. miles, leo, Perses. heliijih-omn.^. pate,- suc- 


cessively. correspoiuled to the soul'.s p 
planetary spheres, on ])assing each of 
and gain a virtue. 1 *’- With thi.s v 

V. 2. p. 22U, 'Z'i .(TrpariJiTaiTTjs iiua. uei'TjSf 
Vii. 3, p. 271, 2S, (rvfTTpaT€v€a<^ai rols Kaipols 
yii-vaU-Sf both quoted by Cumont. For 

(TTpaT.u!T7is <!■=' il Stnie wurd rf. S<'lieukr< 

index to his Epiotetus-, p. 6S0 A, r,, al><> 
Kpiot. ni. 24, 34, arparfia tis ifTriv 6 dios 
(Ka/TTov aurri, uaKpa Ka. TrotviXr]. For 

i/ulit>a cf. aL^o Kailtol, Fpi«:r. hoO. 12 (<>t 
tlio bk'sacd dead c^'nT^a^tod \Mth the 
unhlcvt dead). ijs (TTpaTiiis as €iui, Aa\u.*j/ 
iyfuuija ^ay-? tlio departed man, now 
like tiie I>i">'Miri (h 3): the fffos wtmid 
normally be HerniCa (thoiigli Mithras also 


a.ssage after death through the .‘even 
which it was believed to lose a vice 
lew the symbolism of Mithraic art 

performed tliis function, and was m con- 
sequence identified with Hermes, cf. Cumont. 
Mi/steres cle Jlithm’’, p. lit), ib. n. 2). 

O. Cumont. Myst(re.s^, p. 157; on tlie 
pd'.sage after deatli. p. 14o. cf. aho, Bousset. 
-4. /.Mr. iv. p. 13t) tf., 22!) ft'., Dieterich. 
MithraMmirgie, p. 177 ff. ; for the belief 
as held by Gnostic.., Bousset, Panhi- 
IVi^^owa, vii. p. 1,522. as in the Oracnla 
( hnl'liitcii, KroII, J )e ontrulU rhiildiiici.s 
\IirciI. plul. AU,. VII. 1 .). p. (i3, a- m 
Herrnetism, Corp. llcrm. i. 25, cf. iv. S. 
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agrees.’®® I wish to suggest that initiation involved rebirth as a little child, and 
that the seven grades perhaps then corresponded to the seven ages of man, 
each thought to be under the protection of a planet. Xow Porphvrv tells us 
that initiation in Mithraisni symbolised rtjp eh kuto) KildoSov rcov i/roywi' kui 
ituXlv avobov, the initiate was supposed to die and to be reborn.’®® If 
reborn, he should naturally be reborn as a little child. For this assumption 
we have an analogy in the account Sallustius gives of the ceremonial com- 
memoration of Attis. After sorrow and the cutting of the tree and fasting 
follows ydXaKTO^ Tpo(prj wa-rrep arayevvayphaii’.^^'^ The faithful arc' in a 
mystic sense reborn as babes, and must therefore be fed on milk : it should, 
however, be remembered, that milk and honey are the food of the gods anrl 
of the blessed.’®^ Again, Xonnus tells us that Dionysus was as a small child 
initiated in his mysteries : ’®® his worshippers may well have been Mi]tpo.=ed 
to do likewise. If he was Bd/cyo?, they were /Buk-voi : if thev were avarai. 


103 Origen, In Celsuin, vi. 22 fxix. p. 
336 ff. Lommatzsch), tells us of ladders 
composed of seven metals corresponding to 
the seven planet. s and symbolual of the 
soul's journey, cf. Kroll op. cif, p. 63 
(Chaldaiu eTTTdjropos ^aSpu's). [Ladd'-r-;. 
possibly Jllthraic, have been found in Roman 
graves in the Rhineland, Cumont, T.M. ii. 
p. 525. The ladder is commonly associated 
with after-life ; it is associated with Hades, 
Serapis, and the griffin in a bas-relief at 
Myra published by Benndorf, Utisen in 
Kiliklen, li. p. 42, fig. 31 (= Reinach, Rtp. 
Bel. ii. p. 107. 4), with death in Kgypt (cf. 
Cumont, Bev. Arch. 1917, v. p. lOlj), buried 
with the dead in Xepal and in Russia (J. G. 
Frazer, Folklore In tlic Old T‘ itnincnt, ii. p. 
57 : in Russia a seven-ranged lad<ler is 
Used), used as a religions svnibol in apotro- 
paie plaques (O. Jahn. Btr. .'^uche. Um. It iss. 
1855. iJer hose Blick. Taf. v. 2) : a Imldcr 
from earth to heaven occurs in Pusslo H. 
Pcrpctuae. iv, $4, ]). 67. 14, (.tebliardt ; 
though 70 steps to hell in T i.vo B‘o/i 
E.-idrae, Mercati l.c. p. 70 . tt dnli sutd cl VI I 
angcli qui portniuriint cum nt lojtrunm 
super LXX griidus. Doctor Faiistus saw a 
ladder reaching from hell to lieaven. Eurlp 
EfiqBsh Prose Pomauces.- ed. W . .1. Thoms, 
iii. p. 194.] The seven half-circles in the 
mosaic floor of the chief Ostian Mnhraenm 
{shown m Fig. 1 from a drawing kmdly 
matie for me by 51r. S. alsh, Riune 
Scholar in Architecture) are imdmibteilly 
coimected with the seven planets {< i. I .M. 
i. p. 63 ), possibly also m itli tlie seven gi.ides : 
Mere tlie.v the places cvliere stood or knelt 
those tieing admitted to the \ ,u loiis ur.ides ; 
Planetary stunbolisin a]tpear- aumn in the 
seven uedmnlnc of the ex-voto .‘ecatru.: J/.jns 


of Tamesius Atigentius iT.M. li. p. 3.'4, 
)!. 1), in the seven altars in ba'-relief, las 
T.II. ii. p. 277, 71. 135, fia. 2tq. the seven 
candles burning before the sai red relief 
in the Mithraeiim on the lisquiliiie I'di, p. 
2oO, n. 15), etc. 

Cf. Roll. Xeur .Tuhrb. 1913, p. 112 ff , 
121. also P. Pur. 835 ff. 

I)e autro upitiphurtnu, cli. vi. ; rf. 
uitu L'ommodi. 9. and .J. O. Frazer. O'Ad'.n 
Boiiqip. XI. p. 277; ib. p. 225 It , BOief in 
Imtnorlald;/. i. p. 254. on mimic deaths I'com. 
inonly followed by feigned resurrection as 
animal, O.B.^ xi. p. 27n : can we compaie 
T.M. ii. p. 8, and the bas-relief from Konjica 
iMysteres, p. 164, fig, 16). showing tlie inum- 
nnng of the coro.r and the leo 

lUpi Sfxv Kat Kos-uoc. IV. fin rchirth 
of. Deiterich, Mdliniditurqu , p. 159 ft. 

”>■ Cf. Usener, Kl. .'ichr. iv. p. 39,8 ff , 
Dietericli. op. eg. p. 17], 199, R. Kitti-I, l)i, 
hellcntsltschen M 'mb ru nrclifjimu n u,,>l d'n 
nlle Timtamtid (1924). p. 12 f. .Vmnii" the 
•Akikuyit in least Afina eai h hoy vhen 
ritually reborn ' lives on milk Iit some days 
afterwards ’ i.\. C. Hollis up. ibjl.l. ,, BuuiiJd, 
xi p. 262). A curious masica! paiallcl can l.e 
quoted tor rebirth as a little child. In tlie 
Ctrplne Lithu'n. 360 ff., the prcqlietic x.'tcs 
a.^rp-rgs which is being treated for nse e f. 
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llionysiis in a cult s^ene is peih.ips ii,r 
rectly leroeniscil on an .\ttic v.i-o rrpro- 
ilnced t,y r.. I’luhl, .Mul'T'l ui,il. Z' l' I.H'iiuj 
J-r 'Iriiclni, in. Abb. 571, cf, n. j,. .772. 
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he was ^var-i]<i. To tliesc arguments from analogies we can now perhaps add 
something more definite. In a ilithraeum recently discovered at Capua and 
of great interest by reason of its remarkable decorations are certain ill-pre- 
served stuccos on the vertical walls of the -podia giving scenes of initiation. 
In them we see the initiate, entirely nude, standing, kneeling, and prostrated : 
in one at least he appears to be represented as a child, not as a man.'®® These 
fi'uires can onlv be seen bv such light as one takes into the Tlithraeum, and 
we must await a publication and good photographs before drawing definite 
conclusions. 


IV. The Honoured of Hecate 


The participle Ti/i77^eiV is used in a remarkable manner in three inscrip- 
tions found in Phrygia ; 


Le Bas, 805 (Cotiaeuni) . . . Tp6<j)i^o‘; kuI ”A^/3>; Arjfioaffevt) t6v 
eavTMV vl'ov TeLfiyjdevTa vtto ^coTeipr]^ 'E/cdTrj^ KaTiepacrav. 

K.P. ii. n. 267, p. 141 (Cotiaeum), Tp6cf>ipoi /cal Se/cro? tov Tvarepa 
Tpocfiipov /cat ~i]v pt]Tepa ''App/ov eri ^uaav uTreiipcocyav 
riprjOivra'i vtto ’Ecoreipp'i 'E/cdrtji. 

J.H.S. iv. p. 419 f., 71. 33 (Otourak) col. i. 17, dpxiepea 

'ETriTvyxavov Tipr/defTa vtto Oecov ctdavuTcov Kadiepcocrav avrov 
Aioydv /c€ ’ETTtTvyXdi'o^ ■ ■ . col. ii. 1. dOdvaro^ 'EjTrnvyxavo^ 
TtptjdU VTTO 'E/cdrp? irpd)Tti<;, Bevrepov vtto M dvov Adov 
'H\ioSpopov Aio-i Tpi~ov ^oiBov Wpxpyerov %p)7<T/uoSdrou 
[dated 314 a.d.]."® 

Its sense must probably be ‘ haHng received special grace from. . . .’ 

The grace might be the reception of prophetic dreams, or other supernatural 
gifts. The notion of such peculiar personal rip/j would not perhaps have 
seemed strange to a Phrygian familiar with communities of Hieroi and Hierai 
living in direct dependence on the god's bidding,"- like the religiosi of Cybele 
and of Isi.s,"® the sairati of Mithras and of Cybele.'" the fa/iatici of Belloua,"^ 
the hierodouloi of Serapis."* and (to accept the most probable interpretation) 
the Icaiorhol of Sera pis at Alexandria and of Zeus Baetocaeceus at Baetocaecc."’ 


Tlianks to tlie kindness of Prof. .A. 
Minto I visited tins find on April 10th, 
1921. -A brief description, with important 
observations, lias been published by Cumont, 
r.R. Acad. Inscr. 1921, p. 113 ff. ' 

The force of KaO.fcaa-ai- 13 that the 
tomb is put under the deity’s protection, 
cf. ilordtmann, Ath. x. p. 17. 

yyy The subjects of these texts are not 
kings or horses (for their riuv from the 
gods cf, Horn. II. i. aOo, xi. 43, Hcs. Thcog. 
81 etc.}, and their tiuv'i cannot well be as 
vague as that implied in an inscription at 
Philne (Kaibel, Epigr. gr. USO) oiVos /Iji.ito.Vi 
kdi HfoA Tma'ufi''>s and ill a Ularian oracle ap. 
K.P.i. i>. 17, addres,sing theinen of T’rocetta 
as Teiu'iatroi B,ioiua' KQi I'Tregufrei 


nor, again, can riuridhs vtt'/ liere mean 
‘ buried at the expense of the temple funds 
of . . .’, as m K.P. i. ?i. 192, p. 89 (t7)i/ 

itaetar oi ffco: tTei'uTjfrai }. 

*1' Cf. Ramsay, C.B. i. p. 135, 117. 

Dess. 4167—1170 : Apul. Met. xi. 13, 
16 : cf. the Hermetic use in jApul.] Ascl. 22. 

Dess. 4210-1, 4262, 4142 : cf. the 
sacmtae of Caeiestis, ib. 4438. 

““ Dess. 4181-2: Juv. iv. 123. 

Ramsay, C.B. i. p. 147. 

Cf. (Tamschinietz, FaubjAVissowa, x. 
p. 2.734. r.I.G. 3163, P. Land. 44 (i. p. 
34.18) afford strong evidence for their 
religious character, though the term Kiro\ns 
clearly covered a category of persons who 
had taken refuge in tlie temple as an a.sylum. 
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The cuJt of Hecate 'svas strong in Asia Minor under the Empire : a joint dedica- 
tion at Stratonicea to Hecate and Zeus Pananiaros mentions uyd\jj.aTa 
eTTi^aveaTdTa‘; Trapey^ovra tj}? 6eia^ ovvafietoi; Lagina i-he is 

called eTTidiaveaTarp.^^^ 

For the belief in the special grace of particular individuals a parallel 
can be quoted from the cult of the dea cnele‘<iis. A priest of hers at Tarraco 
is described in his epitaph by the phrase, incoiiimmbdi religion is H//.'.'-" 

A. D. XocK. 


F. voii Woess, Das Asi/liresen Arpjptcns in 
der Ptolemaerzcit (= Munchencr Bdirwic 
zur Papyrusforschung, v. 1923, p. 140 ft'., 
237 S.), has urged with forr e that the term 
is used purely in tlie latter sense. But 
there remain the astrological texts, treated 
by W. Kroll, Kho, xviii. p. 219 f. ; these 
are quite inconsistent vith such an explana- 
tion, and Karoxos in these ineans 'possessed ’ 
(of. also H. I. Bell, Journ. Eg. Arch. x. p. 
154). The saToxoi at Baetocaecc are clearly 
religious (Ditt. 0.0. f. 262. 20, interprets 


K. as ' tenants,' but ct. .'Steph. Th> s, iv. 
]). 1309 B, and the use of Kani\i, in hiinbl. 
Dr myA. ill. 9, p. 119, Parthey): it may be 
noted that the high [iriest was .-ujiposcd to 
be du'ectly appointed by the god (the 
imscription, 1. 12), and that the shniie was 
famous for special nianilestations of divine 
power il. 4). 

Lr Bus, 519, 9; cf. IVaddington'snote. 

Ditt. O.tf./. 441, .5.5. 

Dess. 443H. 



THE PR0C4EESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1923-1924 

Ix the following Bibliography an attempt is made briefly to summarise 
the jDrogress made during the years 1923 and 1924 in our knowledge of Greek 
inscriptions, alike by the addition of new epigraphical texts to those already 
known and by the more adequate restoration or interpretation of documents 
previously discovered. I follow once again the order adopted in my last 
Bibliography, namely, that of the Inscripliones Graecae so far as Europe is 
concerned and, beyond its boundaries, that of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecaruin. 


I. Gexeeal 

The ever-increasing number of epigraphical books and articles calls for, 
and gives additional value to, the various bibliographies which aim at rendering 
them more generally useful to students. In addition to my own summary 
for 1921-1922 in this Journal ^ and that which dealt separately for the same 
period with the Greek inscriptions found in Egypt,- I may specially mention 
the ‘Bulletin Bibliographique ’ of M. Lacroix® for 1919-1922 and the verv 
full and valuable survey^ by P. Roussel of the epigraphical contents of the 
periodicals bearing the date 1921. The pertinent sections of the ‘ Re%’ue des 
Revues ’ appended to the Revue de Philologie ® should also be noted, as well 
as P. Kretschmer's ‘ Literaturbericht ' for 1919 and 1920, which is restricted 
to questions of philological intere.st.® E. Ziebarth has added to his review of 
the epigrapliical literature of 1894-1919 a chapter ~ dealing with Delos, and it 
is much to be regretted that the same scholar cannot complete his important 
survey. The elaborate ' Chroniques des Fouilles ’ for the years 1922 and 
1923 published in the contain some references to epigraphical dis- 

coveries, the most important of which are noted in the following pages. In 
the jubilee volume of the Ri vista di Filologia LT. Pedroli briefly summarises ® 
the nine articles on Greek epigraphy contained in the first fifty volumes of that 
periodical, while a section of the index to the volumes for 1901-1920 of the 
BoUetfiiio della Commissione Archeologica Comunale is devoted to the same sub- 
ject. R. Dussaud’s bibliography of the works of Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, 
whose death in 1923 robbed France and the world of one of its most distino-uished 

O 

Orientalists, contains a list of his contributions to epigraphical studies, mostly 
connected with Syria and the neighbouring lands. 

A notable new departure in this field is the publication of the Supple- 


'■ xhii. lltt. 

- J.E.A. ix. 235 ft. 

Rf Kt. Or. XXXV. 237 ff. 
‘ Ihul. t26ff. 

' xlvi. 113 ft., xlvii. 1.5S ft. 
® Glotta, xii. 179 ft. 


' Bursians Jahresbericht, vxciii. 60 ft. 
* xlvi. 477 If., xlvii. 49S If. 

” 1. 175 ft. 
xlix. .64 ff. 

Syria, iv. 140 if., esp. 1.59 ff. 
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mentum EpigrapJiicuni Graeomt}^ -which should meet a long-felt want and 
prove invaluable to students of every aspect of ancient Greek life and language. 
This periodical, written in Latin, is due to the initiative and energy of a Dutch 
scholar, J. J. E. Hondius. with whom is associated an international editorial 
committee containing such well-known experts as P. Rou.ssel of Strasburg and 
E. Ziebarth of Hamburg. Its chief aim is to present yearl}’, arranged in geo- 
graphical order, the texts of all Greek inscriptions piublished in the course 
of the preceding j^ear, together with the necessary particulars of provenance, 
etc., and a brief commentary where required, as well as to record all important 
corrections and restorations proposed in texts already known. In point of 
fact, it achieves even more than this, for it contains a few unpublished inscrip- 
tions and also, thanks largely to the co-operation of A. Wilhelm, F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen. W. Cronert and others, it frequently provides texts which show 
marked improvements upon those of the original editors. It is earnestlv to 
be hoped that the new venture will receive sufficient .support to guarantee its 
continuance. The first volume,^® comprising the inscriptions of 1922. contains 
589 items : of the second volume only the fir.st fascicule had appeared before 
the close of 1924. 

Of the progress made by the Inscripliones Graeme I shall speak under 
Attica. A further memorable event has been the com])letion of the third 
edition of Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inseriptiomon Graccarant by the issue of the 
second part of Yol. IV, a remarkable monument of the unremitting labours 
of F. Hiller von Gaertringen. It contains, under the title ‘ Exempla sermonis 
Graeci,’ the index to the collection (save that of proper names, which formed 
the finst part of the volume), occupying 454 closely-printed pages, and affording 
an inexhaustible mine for .students of the Greek language as used in epigraphical 
documents. "Wisely, in my judgment, no attempt has been made, a.s in the 
previous editions, to subdivide the index under heads, e.g. res sacrae, res pnhlicae. 
and so on. Amid all these exacting labours, F. von Hiller has found leisure to 
contribute to the third edition of Oercke and Xorden's Einleitmig in die 
AJtertumswissenschafl a delightful section (i. 9) dealing with Greek Epigraph}- — 
the preparation for and methods of its study, the origin and early develop- 
ment of the Greek script, the main clas.ses of inscriptions viewed chronologically, 
the principal achievements of modern scholarship in this field, the gaps which 
still wait to be filled, and the value of inscriptions for the inve.stigation of Greek 
history, language and culture. 

A very useful task has been carried out by E. Preuner,^’ who has collected 
much epigraphical material from almo.st forgotten Greek periodicals, notably 
the ’E(/>?;/a6/3i9 TQ)v A>i\op.add)v (1852-81) and HavStopa (1850-72), and. bv 
arranging it according to the volumes of the iHsenpliones Grrierne to which 
it is pertinent, has made it easy of reference. Our sense of loss in the death, 
alreadv alluded to, of Ch. Clermont-Gauneau is tem 2 iered — or rather, it would 


Leyden (Sijthoft) ; hereinafter denoted \.y Journ. d. Sftrants. 1924, 12S. 
hx S.EXr. Leipzig (S. Hirzel), 1924. 

Of. Err. Et. A)ic. xxvi, 191 f,, Ath. Alitt. xlvi. 1 

Arch, XIX. (1924). 42G, Boll. fil. class, xxxi. 
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be truer to say, is accentuated — by the appearance of a fresh volume of his 
Recueil d'arcMologie orientale.^^ which attests anew the fruitful activity of that 
scholar in the field of Greco-Oriental studies. 

Students of Christian archaeology will welcome the appearance of a third 
edition of C. 31. Kaufmann’s handbook, which, however, despite its acknow- 
ledged value, is still open, in the opinion of some competent judges, to criticism.^* 
The fourth edition of Deissmann's Liclit vom Osten also contains a considerable 
epigraphical element, and discusses carefully many of the inscriptions which 
throw light upon the Xew Testament and the early Christian society ; the author 
had pre%’iously set forth in a lecture some of the interesting results at which he 
had arrived. 

Dialectological studies, based largely or wholly on inscriptions, have 
received several noteworthy accessions during the period under re\-iew. The 
second and third volumes of F. Bechtel’s great work on the Greek dialects 
have appeared, the former dealing with the western dialects and the latter -- 
with Ionic. Of even greater importance from the purely epigraphical point 
of view is E. Schwyzer’s new edition of Cauer's famous Delectus under the title 
Dialectorum Graecarum Exempla Epigraphica Potiora.-^ This constitutes, to 
all intents and purposes, a wholly new work, which vill prove of the utmost 
value to all who desire a rich and up-to-date selection from the vast mass of 
the extant dialect-inscriptions, edited by a recognised authority r^ith constant 
aid from A. 'Wilhelm. The selected texts nimrber 834, and there are frec^uent 
collections of words and phrases culled from texts not printed in lull. In 
four appendices the editor adds (i) fifteen examples of earlier Attic inscriptions, 
(ii) eight of common or colloquial Greek, (iii) fifteen passages from ancient 
authors dealing •nith the dialects of the Greeks and neighbour races, and (iv) 
eight specimens of barbarian languages. I. A. Heikel has made a selection 
of sixty-five texts (the Greek of which is not usually printed when it is found 
in Solmsen’s selection) with translations and notes, intended to serve as an 
introduction to the study of Greek philology. Inscriptions are used by G. 
31eyer as illustrations of the simple style in Greek writing. 

J. Zingerle has devoted a valuable article -® to Greek inscriptions enjoining 
and defining ritual or moral purity; A. D. Nock has examined the historical 
importance of crdt-as.sociations of which our knowledge comes almost wholly 
from epigraphical sources ; E. Ziebarth has thrown fresh light upon the organisa- 
tion of private and state banks in the Hellenistic period from inscriptions, 
published and impublished, of Cos, Delos, Jliletus and other great financial 


Vol. viii. Paris (Leroux), 1924. 
Ha7idbuch der christhchen Archa^lo'jie^y 
Patlerborn (Schuningh), 1922. 

Cf. Orient. Litztg, xxvii. 90 ff. {G. Stuhl- 
fduth), Phil. Woch. xliii. 615f, {P. Thomsen). 

Tubingen, 1923. <.'f. Klio^ xix, 232, 

Dents. Litzfrj. 1924, 76.5 ff., Theol. Luztg. 
xhx. 35 fl. 

Arch. Anz. xxxviii-ix. 110 f. 

Die (/riechiachen Dlalckte, II. Berlin 


(Weulmann), 1923. Ct. Phil. M'orh. xliv. 
777 ff., Pir. Fil. Iii. 399 ff. 

-- III. 1924. Cf. Phil. Woch., loc. cit. 
Leipzig (Hirzel), 1923. Ci.Phil, M'och. 
xliv. 854 If., Pii\ Fil. hi. 415 ff. 

Griech. Inschrijttn sprachlich erklart, 
Helsingfons, 1924. 

Philol. Suppl. xvi. Heft iii. 9 ff. 

Strena Bulicia}ia, Zagreb, 1924, 171 ff. 
Class. Rev. xx.xviii. 105 ff. 
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centres ; 0. Viedebantt in Ms essay ^9 on Hebrew, Phoenician and Svrian 
weights has included a number of weights bearing Greek inscriptions, and A. 
Y iUielm has collected from a wide field materials for the interpretation of 
the words Xvrpow (and compounds) and Xvrpa, pointing out that in manu- 
missions referring to Xvrpa {eK TroXeplcov) we must understand, not that the 
slave has ransomed his master, but that the master has ransomed the slave, 
who receives his freedom upon repaying the sum so expended. 

No attempt can here be made to give an exhaustive list of vase-inscriptions 
published for the first time or afresh. Yet I cannot pass over in silence J. C. 
Hoppin’s Handbook of Greek Black-fgitred to which is appended a 

chapter dealing with the red-figured vases of Southern Italy, The author 
seeks ‘to include every signed vase which can properly be called Greek.' 
except the Attic red-figured vases which form the subject of his earlier book; 
and he hopes that the two works will thus ‘ give a complete tale of the vases 
manufactured from the seventh to the fourth centuries before the C'hri'tian 
era which bear the signature.s of their makers.’ P. Kretschmer has discussed 
some questions of Greek phonetics suggested by vase-inscriptions ; A. Rlaiuhet 
has dealt with the representations of Venus and Jlars on magical and other 
intaglios, some of which are inscribed, and W. Deonna has published two 
elaborately carved talismanic stones of unknown provenance, now at Geneva, 
wMch bear various magical formulae. 

Dispute still rages around the question of the origins, immediate and 
ultimate, of the Greek alphabet, and though it would be out of place to enter 
into this here in detail, a few articles bearing upon this important inquiry 
demand mention. J. Sundwall pursues his investigations into the Minoan 
scripts, and has recently published brief essays on the signs of linear script A, 
on two tablets in linear B containing lists of men,®* and on signs representing 
weights and measures,®® as well as notes of a lecture on the Cretan writing.®' 
F. M. Stawell has put forward in an interesting article ®® some ‘ sugge-stions 
towards an interpretation of the Minoan scripts,’ the evidence for which, it is 
claimed, though not as yet amounting to full proof, constitutes a fair case for 
further investigation on the same lines. The author contends that the Minoan 
inscriptions represent Greek texts, and believe.s further that a Cretan original 
underlies the Phoenician alphabet, the letter-values of which are based on the 
acrophonic principle, though admitting that cuneiform and Egyptian writing may 
have had an important influence on the selection of the Phoenician signary. An 
attempt is made to indicate the phonetic value and the meaning of several 
texts on seal-stones and on the Phaestus tvhorl. A. Cuny has attacked the 
problem of the Phaestus disk,®® seeking to determine the value of its forty-five 


Zeits. J. Sum. xxxiv. 30 ft’., 178. Vi. 
S.E.G. i. 344, 436. 

Zeits. d. Palastina-Yercins, xlv. 1 ff. 
Wien. Anz. 1924, 93 ff. 

Paris (Champion), 1924. 

'AnTiSaiooir. Festscki ift J. Wacl'enimjel 
gewidmet, Gottingen, 1923, 190 ff. 

C. P. Acad. Inscr. 1923, 222 ff. 


Ren. Arch, xviii. ^1923), 119 ft. Cf. 
XIX. (1924), 419 1. 

Acta Acad. .Vboens 'is Hum. iv. 1923. 
Ibid. iv. 1924. 

Arch. U?ir. xxxvi. 3.74 f. 

** Am. .Joiirn. Arih. xxvni. 120 ft. Cf. 
Pal. Expl. Fund Q.S. 1924. 20.7. 

Rcc. Ft. .4/ic. XXVI. 7 ff. 
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signs bv reference to Egyptian hieroglyphs, and concluding that the text, of 
which a tentative translation is given, forms a kind of ' reclame, ceaselessly 
harping on the pre-eminence of a city and of its goddess. 

The importance of A. H. Gardiner's famous article on the Egyptian origin 
of the Semitic alphabet is indicated by the appearance of a German translation 
of it in the Zeitschrift cler deiitschen morgenldtidischen Gesellschaft*^ while on 
the other hand a long and suggestive article by R. Eisler on ‘ The Introduction 
of the Cadmeian Alphabet into the Aegean World ' has been published in the 
Jovnial of the Royal Asiatic SocietyA- Our knowledge of the development of 
the Phoenician alphabet has received a welcome enrichment in the publication 
bv E. Dussaud of the tomb-inscriptions of Ahiram, king of ByElus, discovered by 
P. M(jntet in a subterranean vault on the site of that citv.'** Dussaud gives 
the texts of the inscriptions with facsimiles, translation and commentary’, 
compares them with that of King Abiba'al found at Byblus some thirty y’ears 
ago, and concludes that they date from the close of the thirteenth century’ b.c. 
He compares the characters here employ’ed with those of the ‘ Moabite Stone ’ 
and other well-known Phoenician inscriptions of a later date, and maintains that 
the new evidence confutes the theories of E. de Rouge, Sethe and Gardiner, 
which derive the Phoenician alphabet from an Egy’ptian source, and proves 
that the Phoenicians were, in fact, the authors of one of the greatest inventions 
in human historv. Of the Marsiliana alphabet I shall sav something below in 
its appropriate geographical order. 


II. Attica^® 

Frerpient reference is made to inscriptions in P. L. Couchoud's ‘ Inter- 
pretation des steles funeraires attiques ’ as well as in G. Guidi's discussion 
of the Valerian wall of Athens at St. Demetrius Katiphori and the question of 
the Diogeneum. B. Tamaro has drawn up what may be described as an 
epigrajjliical inventory of the Acropolis,'** containing^in all 191 texts, of which 
twenty’-nine. mostly’ verv fragmentary’, seem to have been previously’ unpub- 
lished. A. Philadelpheus has described forty’-one antiquities seized in Athens 
bv the archaeological authorities and deposited in the Theseum : ten of these 
bear votive or sepulchral inscriptions. The same scholar has also published 
an epitaph from the Peiraeus and an inscribed loutrophoros. 

[I.G. i.] Doicn to 403 b.c. — The outstanding event of the period under 
review was the publication, in the autumn of 1924, of the editio minor of Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae. Vol. i,** edited after the imremitting labour of y’ears by’ F. Hiller 
von ( laertringen.®- It is true that of the 1104 texts comprised in this volume 


J.E A. iii. 1 ff. 

^ ^ Ixxvii. 92 ft'. 

1923. 35 ft., 1^9 ft. 

V. 135 ft', 

C't. S'jria, iv. 334 ft'. 

See E. I’reuner, Ath. Mitt. xlvi. 1 ft., 
S.E.G. i. 1 ft., li. 1 ft. 

lUr. Arch. xvui. (li»23), 99 ft., 233 ff. 
Cf. E. Breccia, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. v. 


259 ff. 

Amniario, iv. v. 33 ff. 

Ibid. 55 ft. 

Apx- vi. 110 ff. 

Ibid., 127 f. 

Berlin (W. de Gruyter) : usually 
referred to as I.G. 

Cf. BUzb. Berlin, 1923, xlv, 1024, Ivii. 
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only about nineteen -were previously unpublished : but the addition of new 
fragments to texts already known, the collocation of disjecta membra of others, 
the careful revision to which all the accessible inscriptions have been subjected, 
the new restorations and interpretations here suggested, the compression within 
a single volume of all the extant epigraphical materials from Attica down to 
403 B.C., and the garnering of the fruits of all the historical and epigraphical 
researches of the past half-century combine to make this volume one of unique 
interest to all students of sixth and fifth-centurv Athens. Its value is enhanced 
by the annalistic summary of Athenian history (pp. 2(17-301) entitled ' Fasti 
Attici,’ and by the aduiirable indexes, which stand in marked contrast with the 
very unsatisfactory indexes appended to l.G. i. and it.s Supplements. 

It may be convenient if I arrange the articles dealini; with Attic inscriptions 
of this period under the numbers borne by these texts in the new l.G. i.- ; the 
asterisked items may serve as a first list of addenda to that volume. 

*10. The restoration of the opening lines of the ‘ Erythraean Decree ’ 
(Hicks-Hill. 32) has been essayed by F. von Hiller himself elsewhere.^ 

1(1. P. S. Photiades has dealt ^ with the ‘ Phaselite Decree ' (Hicks-Hill, 
36). 

*44. P. Graindor has proposed a new restoration of 1. 2 of the decree 
relative to Callicrates' building operations on the Acropolis. 

49. See below under 97, 114. 

78. F. von HiUer refers to his own restoration of this fragment of a 
decree relating to the cult of Apollo. 

*88. 89. A. Pogorelski has republished,®' with one new restoration, these 
documents dealing with the temple of Athena Kike, and W. B. Dinsmoor has 
tried to fix their dates (436-5 and 433-2 B.c.) and those of the two other 
extant decrees relative to the same cult.®® 

*91. With the ‘ Decree of Callias ' (Hicks-Hill, 49) G. H. Stevenson has 
dealt in his paper on Periclean finance.®® 

*97, 114. A. Wilhelm, maintains that l.G. i.'- 49c belongs to tlie stele 
(ibid. 114) on which are recorded the fundamental principles of the restored 
democracy of 410 B.C. On the grotmd of .similarity of writing he is inclined to 
as.sign to the same important document another fragmeut [ibid. 97c). 

*115. In her article on dicasts in the ephetic courts,®- G. Smith has used 
the extant copy on stone of Draco's law of homicide (Hicks-Hill, 78). 

370. A. Wilhelm has published,®® with a full commentary, the right-hand 
half of the statement of accourrts for the years 421-0 to 416-5 b.c. is.sued by the 
Commissioners for the erection of statues of Athena and Hephaestus. 


Aao 7 pa<pia, vii. 55. Cl. S.E.G, i. 2. 
'Apx- 1922, 92 ft'., 79, St-e l.G. i.- 
p. 302. 

Rvr. Arch. xix. (1924). 174 ft. 
Aaoypaipia. vii, 53 f. Ct, R.E.G. i, 4. 
-4m. Journ. Arch, xxvii, 314 tf. Cf. 
&\E.G. i. 3, ii. 2, l.G. iG p. 302. 

Ahi. .Journ. Arch, xxvii. 31S ft'. Cf. 
S.E.G. li. 2, l.G. i.- 302. 


1.0. lA 24. 25, HiGk^-Hill. 37: tlii.-, 
roference has been oinittetl from l.G’, i.-. 

xliv. 1ft'. Ct. lUc. 

xxxvii. 91. 

.4/i-. 1924. IIS f. 

®- Class. Phil. xix. 353 ft. 

ire»:/i. -4/ic. 1922. 44 ff. (not ft'/V/i. 
Ptzh. a', [innted m I.O. i.- 370). Cf. A.E.G. 
ii. 3. 
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*778-89. D. Coniparetti has discussed ^ afresh at some length the votive 
inscriptions from the cave of Vari, on the slope of Mount Hymettus, comparing 
them with those recently found at the entrance to a cave near Pharsalus in 
Thessaly. 

*867. For the boundary-stone of the j)pS>ov of Serangus in the Peiraeus 
see also Arch. Anz. xxxra. 2.58. 

911. A. Korte has devoted an article to the ostraha found by A. Brueckner 
in the Ceramicus {J.H.S. xliii. 16 f.). In opposition to Brueckner he holds 
that ‘ there is not the slightest ground for connecting the sherds which have 
been discovereil with any other verdict save that of 413 B.C.. in which Thucydides 
was worsted by Pericles,’ and he regards the absence of any sherd bearing 
Pericles’ name as explained by the fact that all such sherds, after being separ- 
atelv coimted, were thrown out at some other spot. He further emphasises 
the palaeographical interest of the find. ‘ The whole of epigraphy knows no 
parallel to our possession of 43 inscriptions, short as they are, which were 
quite certainly traced on the same day, in a year which we can determine, 
by 43 dift'erent men, all of them Attic citizens. No other material can give 
us amdhing like so viHd a picture of the variety and diversity which marked 
Attic writing about the middle of the fifth century.’ 

*919. The oldest extant Attic inscription continues to serve as a storm- 
centre of controversy. F. Studniezka supports against Kalinka and Branden- 
stein (cf. J.H.S. xliii. 18) his preHous reading toto Bckup fxiv. F. J. M. de 
IVaele, accepting this reading, investigates the meaning of Beicav and con- 
cludes that it is the infinitive of a verb BsKden, a byform of BeKu^co, signifying 
(«) ‘ to corrupt by gifts.’ (b) ‘ to corrupt,’ and so (c) ‘ to win ’ or ‘ gain.’ IV. 
Vollgraff, on the other hand, sees in it the future infinitive of BeKu^o), ‘ to 
do something ten times.’ F. von Hiller reads in I.G. i.- 919 to rcSe- kuv piv, 
of which the first two words were jtroposed by A. Kirchhoff, the last two by 
U. von IVilamowitz, and believes that the rest of the sentence was left for the 
owner to supply mentally, — e.g. kciv fxiv {'IBrj^, ^uLpetu KeXevaov). He 
also records a suggestion of Diels, to roBe Kappd av {eai). 

*975. I. N. Svoronos challenged the genuineness of this archaic epitaph, 
declaring that it and another te.xt engraved upon a leaden perfume-box are 
forgeries of a modern Athenian dealer in antiquities. 

*1019. The same scholar has also dealt with the disk of the doctor 
Aeneas. 

*1025. The stele of Lvseas from Yelanideza has been discussed bv K. 
Miiller.'i 

The archaic sculptured bases extracted from the wall of Athens have 
claimed unusual attention, and to their bibliography important additions 


AnnuariOj iv. v. 147 
Ath. Mitt, xlvii. 1 ft. 

Arch. Anz. xxxvi. 340 fT. 
Musf'e BehjCy xxvii. 305 f¥. 
Mnemosyne, lii. 292. 
Journ. Inttrn, xx. 12 ff. 

"0 IhuL 7 


Arch. xxxvii. 1 ff. 

Class. M'eekly, xv. 209 ff. (T. L, Siiear), 
Lie, Annals, x. 01 ff. (J. P. Droop), Her. 
Et. Gr. xxxvi. 432 ff. (C. Dugas anti R. 
^‘allois), Art and Archaeology, xv. 117 ft. 
(’VV. \V. Hyde), Journ. Arch, xxvii. 

23 f. (W. B. Dinsmoor), Arch. Anz. xxxvii. 
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must be made since the articles noted in J.H.S. xliii. 17. The inscription of 
Endoeus, which I cannot find in I.G. i.-, has been discussed,'® but with little 
positive result. 

The new inscriptions of the period comprise, in addition to those published 
in I.G. i.-, part of a signature on a b.-f. fragment in the Dorset Museum,'^ a 
/ca/VoY-inscription on a fifth-century vase at New York,"® the signature of 
Pamphaeus on a r.-f. hjlix in private possession and that of Simon on a r.-f. 
Jirater of the early fifth century recently presented to the Cleveland Museum.' ' 
An Attic b.-f. amphora in the Turpin de Cris.se collection at Angers, republished 
by M. Yalotaire, bears several inscriptions.''® 

[I.G. ii.] From 403 to 31 b.c. — Among the most important recent discoveries 
dating from this period are (a) a decree of the deme Halimus, belonging to 
the second half of the fourth century, which fixes the position of the deme and 
gives some interesting details of its administration ; (b) a decree of the deme 
Cholargus recently acquired by the Louvre, bearing the date 334-3 b.c. and 
containing regulations for the celebration of the Thesmophoria ; (c) a decree 
of the LaoT€\ei<; garrisoning Rhamnus in praise of a certain Apollodorus. 
Karaa-radel'i ctTpaT/yyoi? vtto re 70u ^acrtXewi Avriyovov (Gonatas) Kal inro 
rov ci'jfiov ‘)(etporovrj6e\'i ewl ryv ')(o>pav rpv ’n-apaXiav, and also of the 
e7r(/xeX?;T?;9, dating probably between 262-1 and 256-5 b.c. and attesting a 
curious blending of the powers of the Macedonian kings and of the Athenian 
at this period; (d) an ephebe-list assigned by P. Graindor to the year 
128-7, and (e) an incomplete list of archons of about 80 b.c. discovered by 
A. Philadelpheus near the Monument of Lysicrates.®® To these we must add a 
fragment of a fourth-century tribal decree.®* a series of twenty-five epitaphs,®® 
copied by J. J. E. Hondius in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, dating from 
the fourth to the first century b.c., and several minor texts found by G. K. 
Gardikas ®® in various parts of Attica. None of these finds, however, has 
aroused, or is likely to arouse, such keen interest and controversy as a decree 
of a Salaminian thiasos in honour of its officials, published by A. D. Keramo- 
poullos ®' together with another decree of the same nature, a fragmentary 
dedication and two leaden tablets bearing defixiunes, all from Salamis.®® The 


56 ff., ’Apx. 1920,89 fi., Apx- AeXt. vi. 
1 ff. (A. Philadelpheus), (bid. 5ti ff. (C. P. 
Oikonomos), B.C.H, xlvii. 307 ff. {J. Six), 
C. R. Acad. laser. 1922, 215 ff. (T. Homolle), 
Phil. ^Yoeh. xliii. 60 ff. (P. Herrmann), 
Rev. Art anc. et mod. xlii. 233, 376 If. A few 
further references will be found in Arch. 
Aaz. xxxvii. 56, note 1. 

Arch. Anz. xxxvii. 59, ’A^x* AeAr. vi. 
17 ff., 'Apx- 1920, 93, B.C.H. xivi. 476. 
J.H.S. xlii. 192 tf. 

Bull. Metr. Mus. Art, X.Y., xix. 12S. 
J.H.S. xliii. 134. 

Bull. Clevtland Jlus. of Art, xi. 49, 
64 ff. Cf. the KaXos-inscription on an Attic 
alabastron in Exhibition of the loymles 
Collection of Tanagra Terra Cottas, 29, 1922, 
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VAcad. des laser, xiii. 1 ff. 

B.C.H. xlviii, 264 ff. (F. Phapoutliier), 
Rev. Beige de Rhdol. in. 13 ff. 

'ApX‘ 1021, 90. 

JItlangLs F. Gruk (Prague, 1923), 
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decree in question gives tlie order of six archons, two of whom are here mentioned 
for the first time, and so affords fresh and valuable evidence for Athenian third- 
century chronology and incidentally also for that of Delphi. This has been 
discussed in detail by G. De Sanctis,®® who claims that the new discoyery proves 
his earlier theorv against all critics. K. J. Beloch,®® after dealing with the 
career of Phaedrus of Sphettus, for whom our main source is I.G. ii.- 682, 
examines Keramopoullos’ inscriptions and De Sanctis' conclusions, with which 
he disagrees, and draws up a list of Athenian archons for 262-1 to 2.31-0 b.c. 
J. Kirchner too has reprinted and discussed ®^ the inscriptions in the light of 
De Sanctis’ (and, in the latter part of his article, also of Beloch’s) contention. 
T. IValek also has examined in great detail ®- the new e\udence and De Sanctis’ 
results, which, he claims, ‘ would, if accepted, overturn the system of Attic 
chronology even on points which have hitherto been regarded as absolutely 
established and on which there has been no divergence of opinion among scholars.’ 
How serious the differences between these views are may be seen by the fact 
that the archon Polyeuctus is dated in 277-6 by AValek, in 261-0 by Beloch, 
in 257-6 or 255-4 by De Sanctis. P. Roussel deals with the new evidence 
for the Athenian archons, but approaches the problem mainly from the Delphian 
side. On the other hand, the article ®'* of A. C. Johnson, in which Athenian 
history from 282 to 279 is outlined, the alleged breaks in the secretary-cycle 
are investigated and a table of archons for the years 288-7 to 262-1 is drawn up, 
is written with special reference to Tarn's article in J.H.S. xl. 143 ft', and without 
knowledge of the new epigraphical e\'idence. 

Other noteworthy contributions to the study of Attic inscriptions of this 
period are G. De Sanctis’ discussion of the text and the historical value of 
the decree of 401-0 for the Athenian liberators (LG. ii.'- 10), G. Glotz’s examina- 
tion of a passage relative to the transport of twenty-three drums of Pentelic 
marble to the workshops of Eleusis in 333-2 (I.G. ii. S34c 64-89), A. Salac's 
comments ®' on another great Eleusinian text (ibid. 8346) and on an honorary 
decree of the late second century (I.G. ii.- 1024), and W. IV. Tarn's investigation®® 
of the epigraphical evidence (I.G. ii.^ 775, 776, 780, 790, 1299) which proves 
Philip to have been the son of Demetrius II and the Epirote princess Phthia, 
th(nigh adopted by Antigonus Doson and Chryseis. 

Considerations of .space forbid detailed reference to other articles.®® 

[I.G. iii.] The Roman Imperial Period . — Once more P. Graindor has been 
the principal contributor to the epigraphy of this period. To him we owe a 
series of three .studies of Athens under Augustus. In the first he discusses 
the four inscriptions set up by the Council in honour of eminent Romans 


Riv. F/l. li. 167 ff. 

Ibid. 273 ff. 
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{I.G. iii. 574, 584, 594, 599) and seeks to identify tlie Al0io<; of the third with the 
historian Livy. In the second he draws up, in continuation of Kirchner's 
P rosopographia Aitica, a list of the 530 Athenians known to have lived in the 
Augustan period. The third, i®- which is not primarily epigraphical though it 
makes constant appeals to inscriptions (especially ii.- 1035, 1100, iii. 05). deals 
with the Roman Market and the Tower of the IVinds. combating the view, 
recently put forward by Bagnani.^® that the Gate of the Market and the court 
to which it gives access were not contemporaneous and that the court was a 
gymnasium, later converted into a market. Even more important is Graindor's 
Album (V inscriptions attiques d'epoque imperialeP*^ The aim of the work is 
to give, in a series of ninety -eight plates, 114 excellent photographic repro- 
ductions of inscriptions (or, rarely, of squeezes) characteristic of the Imperial 
period. The author has prefixed a section entitled ' Xotes de chronologie ' 
(pp. 1-12), in which he examines and rejects the views set forth by Mb Kolbe 
in his article mentioned below and supports hi.s own theory as elaborated in his 
Chronologie des archontes atheniens. In the ' RMerences, notes et corrections ’ 
an account is given of the texts illustrated and they are corrected in the many 
cases in which the author has found mistakes of reading or of restoration. 
Indeed, seven texts or fragments have not been previously published. Other 
Attic inscriptions of this period recently published for the first time are four 
epitajrhs copied by J. J. E. Hondius,^®® a record of the eponymous archon 
Claudius Phocas. whom its editor, A. Philadelpheus, a.ssign.s to .-v.n. 185-191 
and P. Graindor to about 204-5, and several minor texts. i®® Kolbe 
in his discussion,^!® already referred to, of Attic chronology in the Imperial 
period, seeks to determine the order of the archons from 112-3 to 109-70 by 
the correct fixation of two cardinal dates, that of Hadrian's archon.ship and that 
of the beginning of Abascantus' office as TraiSo-rpilSn^. which he assign^ to 
112-3 and to 136-7 respectively. Incidentally the author deals interestingly 
with Hadrian's reforms at Athens and with the problem of the .Ittic new year. 

A. Wilhelm has corrected, restored and interpreted in various points 
the important inscription I.G. ii.'^ lt»96, which unites a letter from the Athenian 
clan of the Buzvgae and one to the clan from the Delphian state ; he has shown!!! 
that I.G. ii.! 1098. wronglv a.s.signed to the cla.ss of ‘ Imperatorum magi-.tra- 
tuumque epistulae,’ is really a fragment of an honorary decree of the .-.ecoud 
centurv B.c., and has thrown fresh light '!* on I.G. ii.^ 1125. Finally. B. 
Tamaro ha.s identified !!! I.G. iii. 600 as set up in honour of Maecenas, whose 
father's name is here alone recorded, and A. von Preinerstein has examined !!® 
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a metrical text which he brings into connexion with a threatened attack on 
Athens by the Heruli in 267. 


III. The Pelopoxnese 


An archaic bronze serpent from the Peloponnese bearing a dedicatory 
inscription has been acquired by the Berlin Antiquarium.^i^ 

[I.G. iv.] Seventeen fragments of an inscribed Corinthian hrater, now at 
Leipzig, have been published by A. Eumpf, and B. Schweitzer has contri- 
buted notes on some Corinthian inscriptions.^^® IV. VoUgraff supports 
0. Valter’s interpretation of the letters .VOE in several Argive texts as denoting 
aiTeXev9epo<;, while A. Vilhelm finds in the Epidaurian decree in honour of 
Archelochus the means of correcting an Argive document discovered in the 
Heraeum.i-- 

Some fresh epigraphical materials were rmearthed at the Asclepieum of 
Epidaueus in 1921, but these have not yet been published. New and valuable 
contributions have, however, been made to the restoration and elucidation of 
three of the texts of which I gave some accormt in my last Bibliography (J.H.S. 
xliii. 21 f.). (a) In two articles inaccessible to me A. Salac has proposed 
attractive restorations of two passages in the new record of cures, (b) Of 
Vilhelm's utilisation of the decree for Archelochus I have spoken above : he 
has also discussed and amended the list of Achaean vo/j.oypdcpot. I do not 
know S. Kougeas’ article entitled Nd/ro? fepd? ei? 'Tyletav iv ’EircSavpa. 
(c) Especial interest has naturally been evoked by the constitutional document 
which may now, after the investigations of Roussel, Tarn, Vilcken and Vilhelm, 
be claimed as the constitutive act of the Hellenic League created in 302 b.c. 
by Antigonus Monophthalmus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, a renewal ot the 
earlier Corinthian League of Philip II and Alexander. True, S. B. Kougeas, 
who has made valuable contributions to the reconstitution of the text and 
the interpretation of its juridical value, assigns it to a much later date and 
regards ' the kings to whom it refers as Antigonus Doson and Philip V. V. V. 
Tarn, however, besides making several suggestions for restoring the text, has 
set forth i-® the reasons for rejecting the identification of the League to which 
the document relates either tDth the Achaean League (Katwadias) or with that 
formed by Antigonus Doson (Swoboda, Kougeas). He further shows that 
Demetrius’ league was primarily, though not solely, based on cities, that it was 
planned on a Panhelleuic scale, and that, after the overthrow of Cassander. it 
was to ]neet at the four Panhellenic le.stivals, and he holds that the adoption 
of the system of irpoeSpot was intended as a compliment to Athens. P. Roussel, 
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\yho 'writes independently of Tarn, reaches the same historical result and 
advances some cogent criticism of Kougeas and also of 'Wilcken. with 'whose 
main conclusions he agrees. He publishes the text with critical notes and lays 
stress on two of its characteristics, (i) an appaient liberalism, in conformity 
with the known declarations of the sovereign, here displayed in the recognition 
of the Achaeans as a political unit, and (ii) a profound anxiety to make the 
League serve definite ends. i.c. the war with Cassander. which is spoken of as a 
common crusade. A. 'Wilhelm too has rendered valuable .service in his masterly 
discussion of the inscription with reference both to its historical significance 
and to the restoration of the text. M. Cary, accepting the text as reconstituted 
by Wilcken and Kougeas and agreeing with the former in attributing it to 
302 B.C., examines the main points of constitutional interest contained in 
it. A note of minor importance on the same subject is contributed by X. 

Politis.1^2 

[I.G. V.] Laconia is well represented, though the considerable epigrapbical 
finds made during the Spartan excavations of 1924 have not yet. with few 
exceptions.’-®® been published. To J. J. E. Hondius and A. .M. Woodward 
we owe a series of 112 inscriptions from Sparta.^®'* abno.st all of which were 
previouslv unknown; the great majority are brief dedication, s on .small objects 
of stone, bronze, ivorv or clay discovered between 199i) and 1910 in the sanc- 
tuaries of Orthia and Athena Chalkioikos. In two interesting excursuses 
Woodward discusses the date of the votive inscriptions from the Orthia temple 
and the title of the goddess as used in them. On .six Laconian names found in 
this group F. Bechtel makes philological comments.’®® Hondius has also 
pubbshed,’®’ in addition to notes on .several already published inscriirtions, 
ten new text.s from Geronthrae. including fragments of three decrees, one from 
Daimonia (Cotyrta ?), four from Gythium and three from Phoiniki. of which 
the most valuable is an archaic metrical dedication from the shrine of Apollo 
Hvpeiteleates, of which F. von Hiller has proposed a restoration.’®® In a work 
to' which reference has already been made ’®'-' A. D. Keramopoullos illu.^tmtes 
and discusses an inscribed stele from Galamae now at Athens which (though 
that fact IS not noted) was previously published in I.G. v. i. 1.363. 

Arcadia has produced no new iuscription.s. but several previously known 
have given rise to valuable discussions. Of the Tegean amnesty-law of 324, 
discovered at Delphi, something wiU be said below. M. Cary argues that the 
decree [I.G. v. 2. 1) of the Arcadian Guincil and Assembly granting irpo^evia 
to Phvlarchus of Athens must be dated in 369-367 B.c.. before northern Arcadia 
joined the League, and not in 362-1. as maintained’” by F. von Hiller. 
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Arcadian epitaphs form the main basis of W. Schulze's study of the formation 
of the Greek vocative. F. Bechtel examines some of the Dorian and Achaean 
influences operative in the Arcadian dialect. 

\1.G. vi.] In an article accidental!}' omitted from my last Bibliography, 
E. Kjellberg has examined the language of the extant epigraphical examples of 
the Elean dialect. In his discussion of the statue of Nike by Paeonius set up 
at Delphi, H. Pomtow has had occasion to refer to the corresponding statue 
at Olympia and its vell-knou-n inscription (Hicks-Hill, 63). S. E[einach] in a 
note on the inscribed cup of the Cypselidae in the Boston Museum asks 
significantly whether it is not ‘ too good to be true.’ 


IT. Central and Northern Greece 

[LG. vii.] To A. von Premerstein we owe a fresh edition of. and historical 
commentary on. a Megarian epigram (I.G. vii. 96) in honour of Phosphorius.^^® 
B. Leonardos has added a number of notes to his previous publication of 
inscriptions from the Oropian Amphiaraum. Much more considerable is the 
work devoted to the epigraphical records of Boeotia. P. Graindor has claimed^®® 
as Boeotian the grave-stele of Hermophanea, now in the Musee du Cinquante- 
naire at Brussels, and F. Bechtel has discussed certain phonetic peculi- 
arities of the Boeotian dialect. In a long and valuable article A. D. 
Keramopoullos maintains that four painted sepulchral stelae in the Theban 
Museum, two from Thebes published by "W. Yollgraff in 1902 {B.C.H. xxvi. 
554 ff.) and two more recently found at Tanagra, are contemporary products of 
the same studio and depict warriors who fell at Delium in 424 and compares 
the casualty-lists relating to that battle found at Tanagra {I.G. vii. 585) and 
at Thespiae (ibid. 1888) : he also gives a list, and where necessary a description, 
of the forty-two painted and inscribed stelae from various Boeotian cities, some 
of them already published, now in the Thebes Museum. lYe must also note a 
second-century decree of Tanagra in honour of an Athenian musician and his son 
who on a visit to Tanagra had given d/cpodcre/ s' \ 07 tvd 9 re kuI dpyaj/i/cd? extending 
over several days.^^'* A number of ' monuments figures ’ discovered at Thespiae 
and publi-shed by A. de Bidder bear inscriptions, the most interesting of 
which is an archaic dedication of a lance-head to Apollo.^®® The group of texts 
from the same site pubhshed 1 ®' by A. Plassait, including victor-fists of the 
contests of the Musea and Erotidea, I know only indirectly. ^5® An interesting 
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Thespian dialect decree of the second century b.c., honouring three citizens 
who had been sent to Delphi as judges, has been edited by A. D. Keramopoullos.^^’® 
as well as a fragment of a fourth-century ca.sualty-list and a tomb-reliefd“i 
In a well-known epitaph of the same city {I.G. vii. 1890) G. P. Oikonomos 
reads [’Ajyddccy in place of Tddwv as the name of the dead. M. Gary 
maintains that the decree of the Boeotian League granting -Trpo^evia to a Chalce- 
donian {I.G. vii. 2408) does not, as has been claimed, lix the date of Epaminondas’ 
naval campaign and the Theban expedition to Thessaly to avenge Pelopidas’ 
death. A. Wilhelm corrects the text of a decree of Haliartus {ihid. 2849). 
and A. D. Keramopoullos gives us a curious fifth-century prohibition from 
Acraephia and a group of epitaphs from Lebadea.^®® 

[I.G. viii.] The number of new inscriptions from Delphi published during 
the last two vears is^ considerable. G. Daux, aided by copies made by E. 
Bourguet, has given us ^®'' a fragmentary dedication of an Athenian named 
Alcibiades, probably the grandfather of his more famous namesake, a third- 
century decree of Chaleum honouring the Smyrnaean poetess Aristodama, a 
fragmentary compact between Chaleum and Tritea, and a group of ten manu- 
missions which throw some light on Delphian chronology in the first century B.c. 
E. Demangel has added two fragments. i®® discovered in 1922 near the shrine of 
Athena Pronaea, to the six known fragments of fourth-century leases of 
sacred lands and houses. P. Roussel's discussion of Delphian chronology 
in the third century B.c. contains some interesting new material, notably a 
third-century record of the Dionysiac artists who took part in the Soteria, 
together with improved copies of, and comments on, several important docu- 
ments pre%'iously known : the author concludes by summarising the resultant 
chronology in the form of a list of the Deljihian archoiis from 2G0 to 24d who 
can be exactly or approximately dated. The largest number of new te.xts is, 
however, due to H. Pomtow. whose sixth instalment of Delphische Xeiifunde 
comprises fifty closely printed pages. The opening section deals with fifteen 
foreign and Amphictyonic texts of the third and second centuries b.c. relative 
to the employment of arbitration in the settlement of inter-state disjiutes; 
of these Xos. Y, YII and IXu are new. Pomtow then collects the twentv-four 
inscriptions attesting the use of arbitration or of foreign judges, including nine 
which are new. and correcting, restoring or interpreting several of the remainder. 
The third section is devoted to a discussion of the functions of the eVtSa/rtonpyot 
at Delphi and Chaleum and contains six unpubhshed documents. Thirteen 
more are consigned to an appendix, which also contains uddevda to text.s pub- 
lished in this article or previously, a summary of Wilhelm's suggestions made in 
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the TTi’eiier Anzeiger, 1922, vii, and a revised table of archons from 269 to 247 
B.C. Elsewhere Pomtow studies exhaustively the bronze(-gilt ?) statue of 
Xike erected at Delphi and from the extant fragments restores the original and 
the later dedications {S.I.G.^ 81 D. B) and the signature of the fourth-century 
restorer, investigates on epigraphical, archaeological and historical grounds 
the date, place and occasion of the monument, and deals with the inscriptions — 
published and unpublished — engraved on the triangular base upon which the 
statue rested. The same writer has made use of epigraphical evidence through- 
out his examination of Delphian topography, the first part of which has 
recently appeared. 

The problems of Delphian chronology, especially in the third century B.C., 
continue to evoke a keen, and at times a bitter, controversy. Roussel's and 
Pomtow’s discussions have already been mentioned.^ In a second article 
Roussel deals with the question of the foundation-date of the Soteria, which 
is closely bound up with that of the Attic archonsA’® and concludes that in the 
year of Polyeuctus' archonship at .Athens the Soteria, transformed by the 
Aetolians. became penteteric; the lists in which an Aetolian agonothetes 
figures are subsequent to this change, while aU others attest the old Amphic- 
tyonic festival, which apparently took place annually. K. J. Beloch calls 
attention to Pomtow's change of Anew as marked by his most recent table of 
archons and claims that he himself established the true chronology some 
twenty years ago.^’® Various Delphian texts have been anew restored or 
explained. E. Schwyzer has examined the name OPcJ) A 21 inscribed on a 

metope of the Sicyonian Treasury. T. Homolle offers a completer reading 
of the inscription on the ba.ses of the archaic statues of Cleobis and Biton 
{S.I.G? 5), the heroes of one of Herodotus' most delightful stories (i. 31). 
E. Cavaignac protests against Pomtow's re.storation of a dedication of 
Hiero [S.l.G? 35 C) and, proposing to read 21 talents 7 minas as the weight of 
the offering, seeks to estimate the amount of booty which it represents. I. X. 
Svoronos has returned to the much-discussed epigram on the basis of the 
bronze charioteer. B. Eitrem deals i*® with the offerings and deities of the 
Labyadae and the lineage of the heroine Buzyga {S.I.G.- 438). W. Vollgraff 
contributes the first part of an extremely full and detailed study of the Paean 
to Dionysus by Philodamus of Scarphea, a literary composition which has been 
preserved only in an epigraphical text ; the article on the same hymn by Y. de 
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Falco I have been unable to consult. H. Kasten has devoted a dissertation, 
as yet unpublished, to the Tegean amnesty-law of 324 b.c.. H. Philippart has 
argued ‘ that the epigram on the base of the statue of Agias at Delphi is earlier 
than its fellow at Pharsalus, AV. A. Oldfather has identified the Philotas of a 
Delphian proxeny-record with the friend who gave to Plutarch's grandfather 
details about Antony's stay at Alexandria (Pint. Ard. 28), and A. Wilhelm has 
corrected or restored a number of Delphian documents including the valuable 
list of the OeapohoKoi}^^ to which A. Salac also has made a contribution. 

H. Swoboda examines a Pharsalian dedication at Delphi {Philologns. Lxxvii. 
19-5 fi.), which he dates shortly after 363 b.c., and .^ee.s in the polemarchs men- 
tioned in it city magistrates whose title attests Boeotian influence over Thessalv 
at this period. L. Cantarelli has written a valuable article,^®® of which J. Colin 
gives a critical summary. on the character and career of L. Junius GaUio, 
Seneca’s elder brother, with special reference to the letter to the Delphians in 
which Claudius refers to him {S.I.G.^ 801 D ) ; he dates Gallio's proconsulship 
of Achaea from the end of April .52 and holds that Gallio, attacked by fever, 
left in September 52 for Rome, where in the following year he was vonsul 
suffectus. St. Paul stayed at Corinth, he thinks, from autumn -50 to autumn 52. 
In an independent study of the question. M’. Larfeld suggests new restorations 
of 11. 3 and 11 of the inscription and dates the proconsulship from July 1 st. 51. to 
June 30th, 52. and St. Paul's residence at Corinth from autumn 51 to spring 
53. But the Delphian inscription which has received most notice is the Roman 
law relating to measures for the suppres.sion of piracy. The first editor, H. 
Pomtow, attributed it to 100 b.c. E. Cuq, in a discussion of the nature, 
date, object, procedure and sanction of the law. emphatically rejected this view 
and saw in the document the famous Lex Gabinia of 67 b.c.. granting Pompey 
special powers to carry on an effective campaign against the pirates. This 
view was supported by 21. Cary, who regarded it a.s at lea.st highly probable 
and rejected the attribution to 100 B.c. Click's theory was. however, challenged^®® 
by J. Colin in favour of the hypothesis that the inscription preserves the 
plebiscite which conferred on 21. Antonius Creticus the extraordinary powers 
which he wielded in 74 B.c. To this attack E. Cuq replied with some a.speritv, 
criticising Colin's arguments and supporting his own original view. 21. A. Levi, 
in an article which I have been unable to consult, maintains that the mention 
of Latins side by side with Romans indicates a date before the Leges .Julia and 
Plautia Papiria of 90 and 89 b.c.. and that the law must fall between 99 and 
96 b.c. because on the one hand it refers to the year 100 (1. 21) and on the other 
mentions a king of Cyrene and so precedes the death of Ptolemy Apion in 96. 
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M. Cary summarises Levi's arguments, seeks to meet them serialun, adds two 
further details in favour of the identification with the Lex Cfabinia, and con- 
cludes that Cuq's view still holds the field.-®- Finally, in a long and detailed 
examination of the text, which he reconstitutes with the addition of critical 
notes, translation and commentary, G. Colin draws attention to certain faults 
in Pomtow's edition, examines Cuq’s theory, pointing out the historical diffi- 
culties to which it gives rise, and shows that the historical data of the text agree 
with the known facts of the 3-ears 100 to 96 ; he concludes that the law belongs 
to the close of 101 b.c. and represents an attempt of the democrats to secure 
for Marius an important military command in the East, including, but b}^ no 
means confined to, the pirate-ridden seas. 

[I.G. ix.] X. G. Pappadakis has prosecuted fruitful researches, 2®^ epi- 
graphical and topographical, in Phocis, where he has discovered unpublished 
texts at Stiris, Anticvra, Ambrossus, Panopeus, Elatea,-®^ Tithora and H\'ampolis 
(statue of a Roman proconsul with sculptor’s signature), and has recopied the 
inscription at the mouth of the Cor3’cian cave. He has also been active in 
E. Loceis, where he has made improved copies of several published texts, has 
collected inscriptions in the Atalante Museum, and has found epigraphical 
evidence fixing the site of Xar\’ca at UaXatovaaTpov ’Peyytviov.-^^ A. D. 
KeramopouUos has published -®' a mosaic inscription of Amphissa in W. Loceis, 
and A. AVilhelm has restored -®® a passage in a decree of the same cit}^ To this 
district also Pappadakis has devoted his attention,-®® finding inter alia two 
manumissions, a fifth-centuiy epitaph near Phvscus and an archaic epigram from 
the modern Kostaritsa. From Ph3'scus comes also a second-century record, 
edited -'■® b3’ W. A. Oldfather, of a ■n-po^evia granted to a citizen of Aegium by 
the Koivov Tosv XoKpSiv, the onl}' extant reference to the "West Locrian koivov, 
of which Phvscus would seem to have been the capital. Aetolli is represented 
onlv bv an archaic dedication on a clay table found bv K. A. Romaios near 
Thermum and by Wilhelm’s restoration -i- of a striking commemorative 
epigram of that town. From Ac.vkxaxia K. A. Romaios has given us a 
second-century list of a guild of worshippers of Zeus Karaos, a dedication to 
Artemis Agrotera and twenty-eight other inscriptions, almost all sepulchral, 
from Palaerus, Thiurheum, Heraclea, Anactorium and other sites. From 
Cephallexia only a metrical epitaph of the Roman period calls for notice. 
An archaic dedication to Heracles has been found on Mount Oeta, west of 
Heraclea, and three minor texts at Lamia and Phalara.-^® 
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Coining to Thessaly, we note first R. van der Velde’s dissertation, 
which, after treating of the question of linguistic intermixture and the aim of 
’ dialect-geography,’ surveys the various strata in the population of Thessaly 
and their influence on the Thessalian dialect ; the material, which is almost 
wholly epigraphical, is dealt with in detail under the heads of phonetics, acci- 
dence and syntax, and the results are usefully tabulated at the close of the 
book (p. 148 ff.). Thaumaci has produced a decree as yet unpublished-^®; 
the inscriptions from the cave near Pharsalus form the subject of a long essay 
by D. Comparetti,-^® who seeks to restore the shorter of the two texts, and of 
a suggestion bv B. Leonardos ; a restoration of the mysterious Isis- 
inscription from Gomphi has been essayed by A. Yogliano, who regards it 
as a hymn to the goddess, and an epigram from Tricca has been pubhshed --- 
by K. A. Romaios. An important passage in the great inscription of Lari.ssa 
(S.I.G.^ 543. 17 ff.) has been investigated afresh by E. Schwyzer. Finally, 
C. D. Buck, taking as his starting-point an archaic metrical epitaph of Olousson, 
has challenged Kretschmer’s view that the composers of lapidary epigrams 
in early times used epic forms only in so far as thev offered metrical advantages. 

M. X. Too. 
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THE PEOBLEM OF THE EOIEXIDES OF AESCHYLUS 

Ix the play of Aeschylus the problem before the first jurv of the Areopagus 
was this. A man kills his mother at the order of a god, because she killed his 
father. Can he be held guilty for an act which racial custom demanded and a 
god sanctioned ? And yet, shall matricide go unpunished, or can that man claim 
to escape from the Erinyes, whose right and duty to avenge a mother is no less 
certain than a son's right and duty to avenge his father ? The jury could not 
make up their minds : their votes were equally divided. It is hardly easier 
for us to give a clear answer to the problem which puzzled those Athenians ; 
and we have a further problem which they were spared — what did Aeschylus 
think ? on what grounds did he acquit Orestes '? what did he mean by his 
solution ? 

Editors and critics have answered these questions differently. Sidgwick 
holds that in the Eamenkles ' the stage is lifted from earth to heaven : it is the 
powers of light, Apollo and Athena, who are active to protect the morally 
innocent against the powers of darkness, the Erinyes and the shade of Clytaem- 
nestra, who persecute the technically guilty. The lower view, that guiU lies in the 
deed, is embodied in the pursuing Furies, and here conflicts with the higher view 
that the innocent heart tntisl be saved. . . . The gods of light fight with the gods 
of darkness, and overcome.’ Verrall's explanation is allied to this but more 
refined. He sees in the play the conflict of two Eights — of justice absolute and 
inexorable with the relative justice of a civic community — of the lex talionis 
with equity: and he .«ees in the reconcilement of the Eumenides a mysterious 
identification of Vengeance and Grace. This explanation is perhaps preferable 
to that of Sidgwick, who does not explain how powers of darkness can be suitable 
patronesses for Athens, and who ignores the irrefragable force of the Erinves’ 
plea and the plain statement of Athena : — 

ov ''/ap veniKpad' , lOOC fcrd-i^7;<^o? biKr] 
aXrjdcos ovK uTifiia 

But the philosophy seems a little modern for Aeschylus. AYhat did he know 
of Grace ? Y ere these Eights and their conflict known to his political 
philosophy ? And there is a further and fatal objection to the views of both 
Sidgwick and Yerrall. 

It is almost impossible for a modern not to give a fair-sounding explanation 
of an ancient play. He owes too much to the reputation of the dramatist and 
to our natural human in.stinct for edification. But do the facts bear out anv 

' 794-5. Here and elsewhere I quote from Sidgwick's text. 
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such idealistic interpretations as the above ? Does Aeschylus give reasons 
for the acquittal of Orestes that raise us from a world of primitive beliefs into 
a more spiritual universe ? Does he give any explanation of it at all ? It is 
a cardinal rule in dramatic criticism that a dramatist is not to be taken as 
preaching unless he preaches clearly. There is no doubt, tor instance, when 
Euripides is attacking the gods or war, or when he is criticising the world’s 
treatment of women. Is it clear here that Aeschylus is preaching a higher 
morality ? 

Look first at the gods involved. The only virtue of Apollo is lovalty to 
Orestes ; and even here hi.s client, while crediting him with a knowledge of the 
moral law, is not certain that he will practise it. 

ava^ 'WttoWov oiffda fih' to /j.>/ aSi/celv' 
eVet S’ iirLarq, teal to fjLt} fteXeu’ qaBe.^ 

All critics have noticed Apollo's deplorable bad manners. M'ilamowitz savs 
that ’ he behaves like an arrogant Jinil-er. too good to dispute with opponents 
of a lower rank of life,’ and observes that the Erinyes display more self-control. 
Apollo’s arguments are as bad as his manners. Ilis plea (025 If.) rests on three 
points. First, a son killing a mother is very different from a woman killing a 
yez^j'ato? dv>ip, a king. Second (657 If.), there is no such thing as nratricide ; 
mothers are not mothers, but mere receptacles of the male-produced semen, as 
little connected with their husband as one stranger with another® (660). If 
you doubt my science, remember the facts of Athena's birth, and you will be 
convinced (663 f.). Third (667), it you will acquit Orestes. I will make Athens 
great, and you will have the Argives on your side for ever and ever. Some 
of these arguments are crude fallacies : some appeal to prejudice and base 
self-interest : all show not merely a complete ignomlio eloichi. but an entire 
indifference to anv such ideali.stic views, as ISidgwick and Yerrall find in the 
play. Of jastice, of grace, of equity, of higher spiritual conceptions, not a 
trace. 

Athena (whom Sidgwick oddly coiqrles with Apollo, as though she were a 
'praevaricatrij:, not an independent judge) is better. She conducts the trial 
with court esv and dignity. Her tact, moderation, self-control and persi.stence 
in the final debate with the Eumeuides deserve their success and were an 
admirable model to her people. Yet she is not beyond reminding the Erinyes 
that if they are obstinate, .she has access to the sealed chambers where thunder- 
bolts are kept (828). And her ground for acquitting Orestes is amazing : — 

■yj/'pcfyoi' S’ ’OpierTt) r/ji’S’ eyu) TrpoaOijaopai' 
p.y'jTi'ip yap ouri<; earlv f) p iyeivaro. 

TO S’ dpaev aivd) irdvra TrXtjv ydpov Tvy^eli' 
diravTi 6vpw icdpra S’ elpi tov TraTpov. 
ovTw yvvaiKO^ ov irpoTiptfaw popov 
di'Spa KTavovaT]<i Siopdrcov errlaKOTrov.^ 

maintains u ^romewhat Miiiilar vila\. 

* 735 t. 


‘ So f. 

^ Dr. Cysarcius in Triblnnn iShund^ 
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Again, nothing of justice, grace or ‘ the higher view that the innocent heart 
mcLst be saved ’ : only this ; ‘ I, the president of the court, had no mother : 
therefore I am on the side of the male defendant against the female plaintiff.' 
As AVilamowitz says : Uns gemgl das nicht : vielleicht ivar Aeschylos seiner 
heimiscJien Gatlin gegennher in nairem Glanben befangen. Ich glaube, er bequemte 
sick dem Glanben nur an, iceil er eine zureichende Begrundung ihrer Abstimmung 
nicht finden konnte. That indeed is giving the case away; but it fits the facts 
better than the theories of Sidgwick or Verrall. 

Yerrall, it is true, attempts to save Athena’s character in his well-known 
Praelection. ‘ The tremendous discords of the Agamemnon and the Ckoepkoroe 
are not to be solved by methods of political compromise or legal procedure. . . . 
Ko true reason, no argument founded on the nature of right, can be given for 
not punishing any more than punishing an act (like that of Orestes) of which 
the moral quality remains, after the fullest and best consideration, indeter- 
minate.’ And so, to mark the impossibility of deciding which side is right, 
Athena gives her vote on no judicial grounds, which indeed do not here exist, 
but ‘ upon a ca.sual preference, irrelevant to the merits ’ of the case.® 

This theory has all VerralTs fine, casuistic subtlety of analysis; but it 
seems to me. like most of his interpretations of Greek plays, to have more value 
as a sugge.stion to some future dramatist than as an explanation of the Greek 
original. Even if it be correct, it only rescues us from the least of our difficulties. 
If it explains the oddity of Athena’s behaffiour, it does not excuse the dis- 
honesty of Apollo’s plea. If a case is made out for the Divine president of the 
court, none is made out for the Divine litigant. Verrall has attempted no 
justification here. And will his plea for Athena hold ? I will only ask three 
questions in criticism of it. First, how many spectators of the Eumenides in 
the spring ot 458 B.c. are likely to have put on the scene an interpretation which 
seems to have escaped every scholar of ancient and modern times before the 
year 1906 a.d. 1 Second, if Aeschylus was propounding a solution which on the 
surface outrages our sense of justice, why did he not write at lea.st a line of 
explanation which would have saved us from the outrage ? It may be taken 
as a canon of dramatic criticism — it is a canon which Verrall habitually ignored 
— that in important Issues explanations which would not occur to an intelligent 
spectator of a play must not be accepted, unless there is any special rea.son why 
the dramatist should be obscure. Third, why should not Aeschylus have been 
able to find an adequate ground for the acquittal of Ore.stes ? It would have 
been quite easy to make it turn on some ideal and spiritual theory. Verrall 
and Sidgwick have each suggested grounds which Aeschylus might have used. 
But Aeschylu.s has not used them. There is no trace in the play of grace, pity, 
or a higher justice. There is nothing but the naked yet plausible and logical 
legalism of the Erinyes on one side ; and on the other a sophistry and prejudice 
which are utterly implausible and illogical. God and the Erinyes state their 
respective cases to the court, and on the two statements of the case the Erinyes 
win hands down. It is plain that the poet here was not in an idealistic and 
spiritual mood. Aeschylus — it is part of his genius and his grandeur — had 


^ Cambridge Praelections, pp. 84-85, 90. 
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a foot in two worlds. He is a master of lofty theology; he is capable of the 
crudest anthropomorphism. The Zei/? oo-ri? ttot’ earii' passage of the 
Agaynernnon is a good example of this. It opens with a subtle, half-agnostic 
profession of faith ; then passing from religion to barbarism it ends with filial 
impiety and war in heaven. One can never be sure when opening a plav of 
Aeschylus in which mood, in which world we shall find him. But there is no 
doubt about the first half of the Eiimeyiides. Aeschvlus here is in his primitive 
vein. Apollo's manners and arguments prove it. It is proved again bv the 
allusion to Zeus’ imprisonment of his father (till), and by the amazing but uii- 
controverted statement of the Erinyes that Apollo when he raised Alcestis from 
death effected this breach of the uniformity of nature by making the Moirai 
drunk (728). And in the first two-thirds of the plav there is not a trace of the 
ideal or the spiritual to counterbalance these disgirsting legends. The theories 
of Sidgwick and Yerrall are not tenable. Yet that of Wilamowitz is little 
better. Is it to be believed that Aeschylus ‘ corrld find no adecjuate grounds 
for Orestes’ acquittal ’ ? And that he botched up his play with a ground that 
is no ground at all ? That is only a degree more credible. Of cour-Je Aeschylus 
could have found a dozen good reasons. But if so. why did he not find them 1 
That is the problem of the Eumeyddes. 

IVe shall advance a .step towards its solution if we note that while the 
modern reader is interested in one problem, Aeschylus was interested in another. 
After reading the first two plays of the trilogy, we, and indeed all critics since 
the fifth century b.c.. ask one question before any other ; — will Orestes escape 
and how can he do it ? But this is not the cpiestion that intere.sts Aeschylus ; 
for him the axial centre of the play is elsewhere. The trial of Orestes is indeed 
essential to it. But he is forgotten when we reach its close. He leaves the 
stage nearly three hundred lines earlier, ' returning home ' to Argos (701), and 
significantly does not remain to share the final rejoicings. The dominating 
interest of the play for Ae.schylus was not Orestes, but something else. That 
is why Aeschvlus called the sequel to the madne.ss of Orestes E'lmeyiides, while 
Euripides entitled it Orestes. This eclipse of the nominal hero i.s one of the clues 
that guide to our answer. The emergence of the Erinves is anothei-. It is 
hardlv dramatically defen.sible that these goddesse.s, the mere sight of whom 
1000 lines earlier had deprived the priesstess of the use of her legs, should when 
the play clo.ses be welcome members of a festal procession. They snore (53), 
their breath smells and burns (134), their eyes produce a loathsome secretion 
(54), there are snakes in their hair. And yet before the play ends they are 
ahnost its heroines. Before it reaches its central point, their physical and moral 
peculiarities are forgotten. M e see them only as the tenacious champions of 
an austere but impartial penal law, which they .support in the interests of human 
society, as a bulwark of aa>d>poavvrj (321, 530), justice (539), and healthy- 
mindedness (535), a defence against anarchy (525), impiety (034), and Hubris 
(534). From loathsome monsters of hell they have become patrones.ses in whom 
Athens may rejoice. And aU this interest is introduced at the expense of 
logical coherence. The last 350 lines of the Eiuyienides are not an integral 
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part of the trilogy. They are a loosely connected episode, stitched on its 
outside.® 4Vhv then did Aeschylus introduce them ? and why did he write 
the play, so that at its close we have forgotten Agamemnon, Clytemnaestra and 
Orestes, and are thinking only of the Eumenides ? For the play closes without 
a reference to what is usually .supposed to be its main subject ; indeed from 
line 778 there is no allusion to it, except in so far as it concerns the anger of 
the Erinyes. 

This curious fact is not to be explained by saying that Aeschylus wished 
to glorify a local legend or to add a patch of local colour to his play. That 
could have been done in a few lines, as in the Oedipus Colonens or in the Iphi- 
(jeneia in Tauris. There must have been some stronger reason why Aeschylus 
devoted a quarter of his play to the reconciliation of the Erinyes and allowed 
it to dominate and eclipse the acquittal of Orestes. There must have been some 
stronger motive to induce the poet to break his play's imity of subject. For 
some reason Aeschylus was particularly interested in the reconciliation. Every 
Athenian knew what that interest was when the chorus spoke the first two lines 
of the song that begins vvv Ka-raaTpo^al vemv 6ecrp.l(ov (490). It was not the 
first time that the audience had heard those sentiments. 

The Eumen ides was first acted in the spring of 458, shortly after the triumph 
of the democratic party, which had resulted in a breach with Sparta, an alliance 
with Argos, and the reforms that, depriving the Areopagus of its administrative 
and supervisory power and curtailing its judicial rights, left it a shadow of itself. 
The date of this revolution is now generally considered to be the autumn or late 
summer of 462 b.c. It was the decisive battle of the political struggle : hence- 
forward Athens was an unrestricted democracy. The political passions of the 
day are buried rmder the dust of time : but the ostracism of the leader of one 
party and the murder of the leader of the other bear witness to their violence. 

AVhat was the attitude of Aeschylus to the reforms ? Xo doubt the critics 
are right who believe that he accepted them loyally. His own political ideals 
are clearly expre.ssed in Athena’s speech (690 f.). A moderate democracy, 
TO /rjjr’ dvapxov ppT€ heanoTovpievov (696), which does not push reform to 
extremes (693) or go too far in banishing the terrors of restraining law (698). 
The only words that offer any difficulty to this interpretation are line 693.^ 
But they are vague and capable of the interpretation I have given them. The 
word irdv in 693 ^ seems to imply that Aeschylus acquiesces in the reform of 
the Areopagu.s, provided that its reform does not degenerate into its destruction. 
And those who believe that he took the conservative view must explain whv he 
gives the Areopagus the functions which the democrats left it and gives it 
nothing more. Aeschylus makes the Areopagus a law court, not a council. 
Ephialtes reduced it from a council to a court. Aeschylus assigns it no other 
function than to try homicide, and represents it as instituted to settle a murder 
case. Trial of murder was the chief function which Ephialtes assigned it. Even 


® The plciy wouM be a finer work of art 
it Aeseiiylu.s liad adopfed the legend which 
Verrall argues was the original one. and had 
made tlie disappointed fiends return by 


a chasm in the earth to their infernal home 
(t f. Eur. EL^ 1270). 

' avToiv TToAiTWF /it; TriKaivouyTccu vo/llovs. 

** #cal fX7} rb Seiyby ttccf TroAectj /8aAeh'. 
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more decisive e\'idence of the democratic sympathies of Aeschvlus is his out- 
spoken and repeated approval of the other great change carried by the democrats 
in the teeth of conservative opposition — the substitution of an Argive alliance 
for friendship with Sparta (291), 7(52 f.). Is it likely that Aeschylus would have 
rejected the domestic policy of the democrats while supporting their not less 
momentous abandonment of Panhellenism ? Political eclectics were rare at 
Athens; and Aeschylus was not the man to be among them. 

The Euuieti ides then was written while the minds of all were filled, and the 
hearts of many sore, with the greatest domestic struggle that Athens was to 
know for sixty years. Allusions to it in the Ennieiiides have, of course, alwavs 
been recognised. Apart from the prominence given by the play to the bodv that 
had recently been so prominent in Athenian politics, no reader could fail to see 
that the speech in which Athena founds the Areopagus and the ])ravers in which 
the Eumenides bless Athens were charged with meanings deeper than those on 
their surface. ^Yhat I wish here to argue is that the contemporary allusions 
go far beyond these : that for more than half the play the battles of 102 b.c. are 
at least as much in the mind of Aeschylus and his audience as the .story of 
Orestes : that in the discord of the two unreconciled rights of Apollo and the 
Erinyes the poet intends an allegory of a later struggle not les.s vehement and 
bitter between rights equally well-matched. Here we find the reason why 
Orestes disappears, why the reconciliation is allowed to break the unity of the 
play, why the Erinyes change from loathsome bugbears into au.stere. Calvinistic 
idealists, why the case for Oreste.s is rested on grounds perfunctory and even 
absurd. The reason is that for poet and audience the main interest was not 
the trial, but greater and more intimate is.sues. Majoe renon xascd’n- ordo. 
Let me now try to work out this theory in detail. 

Aeschylus does not. of course, allow his moral to spoil his story. lie is 
telling a traditional fxvdo<^, and he would not, indeed could not. distort that 
beyond recognition. Xow in detail the of Oreste.s and the .struggle 

of democrats and conservatives do not correspond. Obviously Ejjhialtes was 
never hunted by Cimon nor tried before a tribunal. It is not the incidents of 
the storv but their significance that are parallel. For each fact in a plav or in 
life is two things : it is a bare incident in the world of phenomena, it is a meaning 
in the world of thought. So we .shall look for parallelisms less when the poet 
is telling his story than when he is revealing its meaning : less in the narrative 
than in the comments, less in the speeches than in the choruses, where we see 
the incidents of the play not in themselves but as ideas with a spiritual signific- 
ance. The allegory, if it may be so called, commences at line 490. AVe should 
not expect it earlier. The pur.suit and the Sea/xios vjjivot belong to the .storv 
of the play. It is when the Furies state their ca.se that we become aware of the 
spiritual is.sues of the play : it is then that the thread becomes double, and the 
parallelism appears. 

Let me define a little further. I do not imply that Apollo represents the 
democrats, and that the Erinyes .stand for the conservatives. Tlnu'c is no 
identity of persons here. But there is a similarity of situation. The parallel 
lies in the struggle of two Rights, the rejection of one, the heartburnings which 
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follow the rejection, and the reconciliation which unites the lately warring 
parties, not indeed in personal friendship, but in joint service to something 
outside and greater than themselves. The quarrel in the Eitmenides has five 
acts ; — an antithesis, a struggle, a decision, heartburnings, a reconcihation. 
The quarrel at Athens had had four acts, identical with the first four of these. 
Aeschylus wishes to urge on his countrymen a fifth act that would be identical 
too. The parallel is exact in general outline ; I shall try to show how close it 
is in detail. 

The first words of the chorus strike the note which henceforward dominates 
the plav : vvv Karaar postal vecov deafiliov . . . irdvra'i ijSrj toB' epyov ev)(^epeLa 
avvappoaei /3poTov<; (190 f.). It is the undying plea of conservatism in all 
ages — if you destroy the old order, you strike at the bases of society, the roots 
of morality, and posterity will suffer and bitterly regret your act. Lines 503'565 
are variations on thi.s single theme. The phrases may have been used, the 
sentiment must have been again and again repeated, in the debates which ended 
in the overthrow of the Areopagus. The Erinyes are ceasing to be the loathsome 
monsters of the play's opening : they are becoming representatives of justice 
and discipline. The gist of their argument throughout is that of the defenders 
of the Areopagus, who might have used every word in lines 503-513, except 
line 512, and every word in lines 519-565, withoilt change of syllable or wrench 
of meaning.® Is it credible that an audience, which had heard through a suc- 
cession of debates the old order defended with these familiar arguments, would 
see no analogy between the overthrow of the TrdXaioi v6p,oi and the revolution 
which had just taken place in their niid.st ? Indeed in certain of his phrases 
Aeschylus seems to have forgotten the Erinyes and to remember only his 
own Bopoi (516). Take 

ead' OTTOV TO Seivov ev { Kai ^pevSiv (.Trier kottov [ Ba, pivdv KaOppevov 
(Tvp(f>epei I (Tcocftpoveip into aTevei. 

The phrases admirably describe and defend the Areopagus: they contain 
the actual word em 2 )loyed by Plutarch to describe its functions ; but ippevaiv 
e7rL<rKOTTo<; is a wide term to apply to deities’ whose functions were verv limited) 

oIktov olKri(Tair\ € 7 rei [ 5^ 
dofxos 5<'/cay. [ ottov to Seivov €v | kuI (ppevwi 

entaKoiroi^ J fx4v€iv 

ko-Bv^^vop' I ^uu<p4fr€i [ C(t.'<p(}ovelv OTTO creVer j 
Tty 5^ frqh'^v iv Seet | 

Kapf.iav av apaTp4ct>(aVy [ J) TroAts ^poTos d\ ouoi j 

u'S €t’ av (Tcfiot SiKav ; | 

apdpx^Tov ^iov I p.7\r^ ^e(TirQTovp.^vov ^ 

aiveaps. j Trai^Tt ,ueVa' to Kparos 0eos uiraaep’ [ 
aAA’ aA\a 5' €(popfV€i. | ^vp./j.^rp0P 5 cttos A€')Ct?j | 
du{Ta€j?i'a9 ix'fp v^pis [ t4ko9 ws 
irvfxoiS' I 4 k 6 ’ vyiii j as ippevuv 6 ■ndfj.piKos { Ka: 

7roAo€0'cTos cA.fios. ] 4s TO Trdv 
5€ (Toi A€ 7 c«;. I ^x'fjLUP aiSean 5i/cas | viv ; 

fC€^5oy tSwj' dSey ttoSi Ai| 
drt jff'jys* TTOit'd eVecTTat. 

eiriVtcoiros Solonis, 8 , 19 . 


^ I quote ill fxtenso the of these 

passage-. Let ^he reader suppose himself 
to have no clue to the meaning of these 
Jines, and to know only that they contain 
a plea either for the Areopagus or for the 
functions of the Lrinyes. Then let him 
read them and consider to which they 
seem most appropriate. He will. I be- 
lieve (if he ignores line ol2), give his vote 
to the first of these alternatives. 

Tr^vcr^Tai 5’ aAAoy aWoBev Trpopit! ' vwv to, tHov 
ireAas kuko. j A7 )|:p viruSoaiy T€ uoxBu-'p . j 
d«ed t’ oo ^eSaia T\d I adrap irapriyopfi. | 

UfjSe TiS kik\t)<tk^tx' j <Tvixipoo^ 

T€TVlxp.4l'0S. j TOVt' iiroS BpOOVUfPOS. { SlKa, I w 

Bpdvoi t ’ Epii'Vx-p ( 512 ) ' . 
raoTa ris Tay’ dv irarrip J *} TiKOvaa peoiraBr/S { 
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and aoK^povelv, though it well defines the result of the censorship of the 
Areopagus, is an odd word to describe abstinence from matricide. Or take 
lines 526-536.1^ The words in spaced type have no relevance to the nominal sub- 
ject of the Eiimenides, and the rest are not very ajjpropriate. But they would 
mean much on the lips of Athenian conservatives. Or take lines 549-550, exMv 
S’ dvdyKaf drep Elkuio^ Siv ovk dvoX/So'i earai : it is odd to describe the 
Erinyes as applying ‘ constraint,’ but this is exactly what the unrcformcd 
Areopagus did. Again, the charge of aicrxpoic^pSeta (541). though natural in 
Athenian debate, could hardly be brought agaimst the jury of this plav. 

There follows the debate and the ambiguous verdict. Here, in an iambic 
section, Aeschylus reverts to his story. He could do no otherwise ; yet even 
here we can trace some contemporary influence. If the wish of Ae.schylus was 
to plead for reconciliation at home by exhibiting a parallel struggle in the past, 
which now ended in reconciliation, he must hold the balance equal between the 
two parties. A peacemaker must be impartial : to make the victors win hands 
down would ruin his case by deplorable want of tact. So here neither side wins 
outright. The conservatives’ arguments are as good as their opponent.^’ plea, 
and they persuade half the jury. Ye.s, it may be replied, but the leason is 
aetiological : Aeschylus is giving a historical explanation of the Athenian 
custom of acquitting the criminal who won half the votes. Pos.sibly. But it is 
less easy to see why Athena acquits Orestes, not on the arguments urged by 
Apollo, which she ignores, but for private and eccentric reasons of her own 
(736 f.). It is not usual for a judge to hear a ca.se, pay no attention to the 
defence, }'et discharge the defendant on grounds that have never been 
mentioned in the trial. 

I suggest that the .significance is this. In the play Ore.stes and the Erinyes 
have each a strong case. It is put before an ideal human jury, who are equally 
divided as to which is right. The problem is referred to a deity, who .settles it 
by an arbitrary decision. That is the fivdoq. Aeschylus and his audience 
saw a political moral in this fivOo^;. Aeschylus either believed in his heart, 
or in fact professed, that the conservatives and the reformers of 4G2 both had 
irrefragable arguments for their views, and that, if the que.stion were put to 
a human jury, no decision would be reached. And then, if the conservatives 
asked him why, of two equal Eights, theirs should be the one to give way, he 
replies with what may be either a piece of mysticism or a political equivocation, 
but is certainly an appeal to patrioti.sm. ‘ It is the will of Athena, of 
your own goddess. She gives no groimds intelligible to human reason. She 
never says that you are wrong and your opponents right. She simply declares 
her will : — 

ep-ov toK epyov, \oia6iai’ Kplvai ciKrjv (734). 

Accept as good Athenians the words of Our Lady of Athens." 

This is at least plausible. But we are on the firme.st of ground when we 

at'ap_x;€Tof Z ^ (ttt ot ov- ds iivauii' | 5’ vyid | as cpp^vu'u o 7raa«^iAos 

fxe V o u < al V € (T V s ; Trayri to Kparus nai TroAvevuTos uA^os. 

Oebs ii'iraafv.. . . uiv \TfKos 
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reach the next chorus. Here we have not the plea of conservatism, but the rage 
of defeat. 

ift) deoi vecorepoi 7ra\aiov‘; vofiov^ \ KadnrirdaaaOe kuk ■)(epS)v eiXeade p,ov. \ 
eyd) S’ artpot; d TuXatva ^apvKOTo^ | h> ya raSe d>e£) [ lov lov dpTLirevdi} | peOelaa 
KapS[a<;, aTaXaypov [ y^Oovl dcbopov (778—784). 

That is a literal description of many a Greek revolution : it sums up the 
emotions and hopes of Demaratus and Alcibiades and of many an unnamed and 
unknown exile. And if we knew anvthing of the sequel to the struggle of 462, 
we should doubtless hear of vengeance and counterplots, reckless threats, 
( 0 ? avTiirevOi'p — the venom of the defeated. In the following lines too we 
find not only sentiments that might be transferred in toto from the Erinyes to 
the politicians of 462. but phrases that are far more suitable to the latter. 

For instance, lines 837 f. : 

epe iraOelv rctSe | epe 7ra\at6(f>pova /card ydv oiKelp | (pev drieTov pvao^. 

The MSS. here read ydp. Hermann, not unnaturally, but against their con- 
sensus, altered to yd^. For what need compelled the Erinyes to live ‘ in 
Attica ’ ? Their home, we have been told in line 420, is yr)<i vTTai. But in 
fact Aeschylus (who could equally well have written yd?) wrote ydv, because 
the phrase brought his allegory home. 

The Erinyes say what we should expect them to say ; what no doubt the 
wilder spirits in the defeated at Athens must have said, unless this revolution 
was unlike all others in Greece. But what of Athena's reply ? Does it fit 
the original story alone i or is it equally applicable to the pohtics of the time 1 
Is it the plea that an enlightened patriot would urge on oligarchs angry at the 
loss of privilege, seeing no future for them in the new democracy, and prepared 
to recover by blood what they had lost by a vote ? ’ Do not take your defeat,’ 

she says (794 f.). ’ too hardly. It is no personal disgrace (795). Give up these 
threats of revenge (800 f.). You can live in Athens and enjoy (as Pericles and 
many another aristocrat were to enjov) the honour of vour fellow-citizens (807). 
If it comes to force. I have it at my command, but there is a better way of 
settling our differences (827-829).' Each of these arguments is punctuated by 
protests from the Erinyes. Athena's next speech (847-869) could be put 
verbatim on the lips of a contemporary of Aeschylus (except for line 860). 

‘ A"ou are the older generation and have more experience than I : yet wisdom 
is not confined to you (845-850). A"ou may leave Athens, but you cannot 
help loving her (851-852). A future wait.s for Athens, and for vou. greater than 
any other state can offer (853-857). Do not vex us with civil war (858-866). 
This is what I offer you ; — 


5' e’y aAAoipt/Aop eA0ov(rai 
yhs rT/trS’ €p 2 (Tt^ 7 i(r€( 70 €. 

Thf^ application of the-^e words to tlie con- 
temporary situation IS obvious. But what 
meaning can they have iii the [>lay ? Why 
should the Erinyes be supposed likely to 


go to 'a foreign country* {oA.A(>^l»Aof ? 

And why in any circumstances should they 
— detaclied and impartial deities whose 
businesa is punishment, not love, led^t of all 
€f}CL's — be likely to love Athens ? 
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€v hpoiaav, eu Tracr^ovaav, ev rifia>/j,evr}v, 

^aipa? jJLeTaa-^elv rrjaSe 6eo(f>i\.e<TTaTrj‘; (868—869).' 

More mutterings. And tten Athena : ‘ It is not we who wish to expel you. 
Listen to the persuasion of your own goddess — the Peitho which is ay I'l'] to a 
people that does not settle its disputes by force — and stay. Or if you will leave 
us, at least let the feud sleep (881-889). Again I make my offer : — 

e^ecTTi yap aoi Tt^a^e yapLoprp ')(6oi''o<; 
elvai BtKalco^i e? to ttuv ripuoifJLevrj (890-891). 

I have said enough to illustrate the exactne.ss of the jjarallelism, and we 
have now arrived at a part of the play where contemporary allusion has always 
been recognised. Even if /xpSe iriovaa kovk | /xeXav al/aa TroXiTar | Sl opyav 
TToiva^ I avTi^6vov<; a~a^ | apTva'Klaai ttoXco)? (9/9-983) does not definitely 
allude to the murder of Ephialtes and recommend the abandonment of any- 
thing like a blood feud (Trou'd? uvriiovov^ ara^;), at any rate an Athenian 
audience, in the circumstances of the day, mast have taken the speech in 
which it occurs as an exhortation to close their ranks against the common 
enemy and avoid civil strife. 

To sum up : in UTiting this play, Aeschylus was interested far less in 
Orestes than in the political issues of his own day. In the contest between 
the Erinves and Apollo he saw an allegory of the contest of conservatives and 
democrats at Athens. He gave utterance through the mouth of his chorus 
to the feelings, arguments and threats of the defeated party; he put up their 
oun goddess Athena to plead for reconciliation ; and he brought his play to an 
issue in which the rivals sink their private differences in a common loyalty. 
It Avas because he was interested in this rather than in Ore.stes that he based 
the acquittal on grounds very lame in themselves, though harmoni.sing admirably 
with the purpose Avhich he had in hand. Is this really the meaning of 
Aeschvlus '? We cannot here apply such tests as would be ready to our hand if 
AA'e possessed an account of the fall of the Areopagus, giving details of the struggle 
and of the actual arguments of the combatants. That might reveal allusions 
in the play which now escape us.^® Meanwhile the argument from probability 
seems ov^erwhelming. I know the objections to novel interpretations of Greek 
plays, unknown to Alexandrian commentators and to later sch(ffars. But such 
an interpretation if er’er justifiable is justified here. For if the play contained a 
contemporary moral, the key to it would be lo.st within at most a generation. 
Political struggles are quickly forgotten. How many remember to-day the 
fierce battles over education and ‘ Chinese Labour ’ tvhich overthrew the 
Conservative Government in 1906 ? ‘ Passive re.sisters ’ are barely a memory 

with the present generation. And the rapid developments of fifth-century 
Athens must soon have overlaid the fall of the Ai-eopagus, still more the veiled 
allusions to it in this play, so that within thirty years men would have read it 
as we read it. It is remarkable that the schoha do not notice even the obvious 
references to contemporary events which all .scholans admit. It is therefore 

Tlius 790-797 may refer to a contemporary incjuiry Irom Delplii. 

J.H.S. VOL. XLV. 
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not surprising if references less immediately on the surface should escape 
scholars to whom issues, living to Aeschylus, were dead and buried. 

And after all the issues are there. iNo one asserts that the prominence of 
the Areopagus in the play or the concluding denunciation of civil war is acci- 
dental. I only suggest that they are present in places where thev have hitherto 
been overlooked, and that Aeschylus, writing in a profoundly disturbed 
political milieu and with an allegory to his hand which conveyed lessons suitable 
to the situation and congenial to himself, did not refrain from using it. Indeed 
the ordinary view of the play is highly implausible. For if there are any con- 
temporary allusions in the play, there would ine^•itably be more than it admits. 
If Aeschylus had been content with a mere glorification of the origin of the 
Areopagus, he would have misled his audience; for, as we have seen, he 
accepted the reforms. His own views as well as the interests of his country 
demanded that he should go farther, offer some remedy for the present dis- 
contents, and convert the Erinyes of his own day into Eumenides. 

So much for external probability. When we turn to the internal evidence, 
to the play itself, we find an exact analogy to the contemporary situation : a 
contest, and the very arguments which the defenders of the Areopagus must have 
used: a defeat, and the threat that must have followed their defeat; 
an appeal from personal disappointment to a common patriotism; a 
reconciliation such as we know to have followed, and which bore its fruits at 
Tanagra. Further, we find lines — I need not recur to them — which liardlv 
apply to the Erinyes and to the ^vdo<; of the drama, but which admirably suit 
the Athens of 458. These are facts. It is, of course, possible to deny the inter- 
pretation here placed on them. In this case we mu.st suppose that the central 
interest of the Eumenides for Aeschylus was the problem of Orestes' acquittal, 
and that though it was the central interest, he could find no better reasons for 
the acquittal than he gives: in fact, that the climax of his trilogy is badly 
botched. We must suppose that though the fortiines of Orestes are the real 
subject of the play, Aeschylus thought it suitable that we should hear nothing 
of his hero after line 777, that for 270 lines a new interest should occupv our 
minds, and that the closing scene of the play should contain no allusion to him. 
Finally, we mu.st suppose that, though whole speeches of the Eumenides and 
of Athena could be placed totidem verbis on the lips of the disputants of con- 
temporary Athens, this was wholly unintentional, and passed unobserved bv 
the poet and by the most quick-witted audience that has ever listened to a plav. 

We may suppose all this. But those whose intellectual digestion is less 
excellent will see in the play a parallel to the Persae. Only, whereas the politics 
are openly avowed in the Persae. here (though audible enough) they are a sous- 
entendn. It could not be otherwise : common sense, ordinary tact, did not 
allow the poet to speak aloud. In the Persae he was exhibiting to a united 
people a triumph in which they ail had a share. Here he was administering 
certain medicinal suggestions to a defeated party. They could not be 
palatable, though he knew them to be wholesome. If they were presented 
without a decent if transparent disguise, they would be rejected from the first. 
So he did what every doctor does. He made them up in a pill. Pills do not 
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deceive iis ; but their rounded and agreeable surface enables us to take drugs 
which in their naked state we should refuse. So we are to see in this play, as 
in the Persae, first and foremost a topical drama. Xeither play is the worse for 
that. For in both a great poet has taken a contemporary event, purified it of 
the accidents of the hour, viewed it sub specie aetemitatis, and shown the world 
how, rmder the transitory emotions of a political struggle, to trace issues and 
principles that never pass.^^ 

R. W. Livixustoxe. 


It may be argued, that if the Areopagus 
lost its powers in 462 b.c.. allusions to it in a 
play acted three and a half years later would 
fall flat. The conclusive answer to this 
objection is that allusions to it are present 
in any case. And naturally. The ground- 
swell of political revolution long outlasts 
the original storm. In our own nation, so 
calm, so callous in accepting accom- 
plished facts, the agitations that led to the 


Reform Bill disturbed, if they did not 
convulse, Kngland for many years after 
1822. And the Athenian was not calm 
and com{>romismg, but emotional and in- 
transigent. Inrleed the opening of the 
archonsliip to the Zeugitae, which closes 
the first phase of fifth-century democratic 
reform, was carried in the very year of the 
Oresteia. 


XOTE TO J.H.S. XLIV.. P. 281. 

The Editors have received a letter from Mr. Theodore Reinach stating 
that in view of the terms of a footnote in Jhb. 1923-4. 2 >. -IT (' die verblendete 
tmd unredliche Entgegnung Th. Reinachs ') he must decline to reply further 
to Dr. Studniczka. He asks that publicity be given to this statement lest his 
silence be mistaken for apjnoval. 

The controver.'-y cannot be carried further in this Jounial. 

The Editors. 


Kl’ 



THE SYSTEM OF THE PEXTATHLOX. 


Mr. Xormax CtArdixer. in hi.s Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, pp. 369- 
370, comes to the following conclusions as to the method of deciding the 
pentathlon : — 

1. From a passage in Xenophon. Hellenica. vii. 4. 29, he concludes that some 
sort of elimination took place and that only those were allowed to compete in 
wrestling who had qualified in the first four events. ‘ As to the qualification, 
speculation is useless. "We must be content to accept the words of Xenophon 
and hope that the discovery of some inscription or papyrus may enlighten us.’ 

2. From the account given by Philostratus of the mythical invention of 
the pentathlon by Jason, he concludes that victory in three events was sufficient 
but not necessary. Peleus, we are told, was victorious in wrestling and second 
in the four other events, and ‘ Jason ^vishing to please Peleus, combined the five 
events and thus secured to him the victory in the whole competition.’ ‘ Only 
two explanations are possible. Either wrestling counted more than the other 
events, a quite unwarranted assumption, or, in case of a tie at least, account 
was taken of places, i.e. the result was determined by a system of marks.’ As 
to details, ‘ speculation is useless.’ 

It seems to me that Gardiner is too pessimistic. Speculation is not useless, 
and another explanation of the pentathlon of Peleus is possible. Gardiner has 
established the principle that absolute victory in three events was not necessary. 
Peleus was not absolute victor in any three events. But he was victor in three 
events over each of his competitors individually, and therefore was victor in the 
whole competition. The problem will be solved if we say that victory in three 
events over each competitor individually was necessary for victory in the 
whole. 

This principle of three comparative victories instead of absolute also explains 
the reduction of the competitors before the wrestling. Every competitor 
who had been beaten in three events by anv other competitor, and who had 
therefore no more chance of beating him in three events, was excluded. Thus 
only those qualified for wrestling who had tied by winning two victories 
against each other. 

This exclusion of the already beaten competitors is not only a historical 
probability but a technical necessity, without which the conduct of the 
pentathlon would have been impo.ssible. If all had been allowed to wrestle 
and vTestling had been conducted upon the tournament system, the final 
result might have often been curious. For it could easily have happened 
that the winner of the wrestling final was beaten by the loser in three previous 
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events, and that the loser in the wrestling final was in his turn beaten bv the 
competitor whom he had thrown in the semi-final, and .so on. 

Again, had wrestling been conducted on the ‘ pool sv.steni.’ in which everv 
competitor wrestled with all the others — it seems to me most improbable that 
this system was known to the Greek.s — the re.sult would have been little better. 
For it often happens that if the results in five events are compared. A beat.s B in 
three events, B beats C, C beats A, and so on. Thus we are involved in a 
vicious circle and no conclusive result is obtained. With four events this 
vicious circle is impossible (except in the highly improbable case of four 
competitors each having one first, one second, one third and one fourth 
place. — E. N. G.). 

All those difficulties were consciously or unconsciou.sly avoided by the 
reduction of the number of competitors before wrestling to those who had so 
far tied with one another. The writer has experimented uith a dozen or more 
modern pentathletes in an imaginary pentathlon, and found that in spite of 
seeming equality only two or three would survive to wrestling. 

Thus the winner of the final t\Testhng is the winner of the pentathlon, for 
by his victory over his last opponent he proves to be superior to him in three 
events. 

It may be remarked that according to this system no wrestling would have 
been necessary in the Argonautic pentathlon, as Peleus had already outclassed 
all his competitors by three comparative victories. This incongruity is readily 
explained by the fact that Jason was supposed to invent the pentathlon after 
and in consequence of the games whose programme ’ happened ’ to constitute 
the pentathlon. 

Xumerous further considerations seem to be in favour of the .system. 

1. The system is simple both in theory and practice. The reduction of 
competitors after the first four events could be effected in a few minutes by 
means of a simple scoring sheet. 

2. The idea of mutual comparison man with man individually is in accord 
with the ancient love of single combat. 

3. It was only necessary to determine the victor. The Greeks took little 
account of second or third places. 

4. The svstem seems to be fairly just, at least far more so than the .system 
of marks employed in the modern Ol^unpic Games, where weakness in a single 
event may ruin the chances of a competitor who i.s champion in the remaining 
contests. In this the Greek sy.stem harmonises with the true spirit of sport. 

The VTiter is no archaeologi.st or linguist, and cannot prove his theorv, 
which he therefore leaves to be scrutinised by scholars. But he cannot help 
feeling rather confident that the system of the pentathlon is no more a mvsterv. 

C'aptaix Lacri Pihkala. 

Helsingfors, Finland. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to be allowed by the Editors of the 
Journal and the author to prepare for publication this mo.A interesting and 
practical jiaper. Though the theorv proposed by Captain Pihkala i.s incapable 
of absolute proof, and in default of fresh evidence must remain so, it .seems to 
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me to be so practical and to explain so well the existing e^’idence that I feel 
certain that he has discovered the true solution of the problem. 

The VTiter has himself anticipated the objection that his theory is not quite 
consistent with the story of the pentathlon of Peleus. Too much weight should 
not be attached to the passage, and the explanation offered appears fairly 
adequate. The chief advantages of his theory are that it satisfactorily explains 
the method of reducing the numbers of wrestlers and shows the appropriateness 
of the terms rpick, Tpiayjj.6^. etc., as applied to the pentathlon. The reduc- 
tion of numbers gives the clue to the interpretation of a curious phrase which 
occurs in a victor-list published a few years ago.^ Certain pentathletes are 
described as victorious ev rfj TrptoTrj rpidSi, others ovk ev Tp npcoTp. In 
the former case we may suppose that one competitor defeated all his rivals in 
three of the first four events, and therefore the continuation of the contest was 
unnecessary. In the latter case two or more competitors tied in the first four 
events and the contest was decided by VTestling, i.e. in the second rpm?. 
There is no more difffcultv in supposing that the contest might be finished in the 
first four or even three events than there is in allowing a ^vrestler or boxer a 
‘ walk over.’ 

The theory advocated by Captain Pihkala has a very practical application 
to the pentathlon of the modern Olympic Games. The five events are the broad 
jump, diskos. javelin, 200 metres race and 1500 metres. The competition is 
decided by marks as in a team race. The defect of the system is that weakness 
in a single event may put the best all-round man out of the running. Hence the 
competition has lost interest and it has been proposed to abolish it. Captain 
Pihkala in a letter to me suggests that interest in the pentathlon would be 
restored if a modification of the ancient system were introduced. The ancient 
system depends on the reduction of the number of competitors before the 
wrestling. In the modern pentathlon it would be difficult to decide which of the 
five ought to be the final event. Captain Pihkala suggests that it should be 
a sprint of 100 metres instead of 200 metres, and that all competitors should 
compete in the four events, that the performance of each should be compared 
with the performance of each of his competitors indiHdually, and that only 
those who had qualified bv not being beaten bv any single competitor in 
three out of the first four events should be eligible to compete in a final 
sprint. 

E. Normax Gardixer. 


^ Unfortunately I have mislaid my refer- failed to discover it. Perhaps some reader 
ence to this inscription and so far have may enlighten me. 
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Hermetica : The ancient Greek and Latin writings whicli contain religious or jjhilosopliic 
teachings attributed to Hermes Trismegistos : edited with English translation and 
notes by Walter IScutt. Vol. I : Introduction, Texts, and Translation. Pp. .jin, 
with frontispiece. Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 1924. 30.?. 

An edition of the Hermetica has been greatlr" desired; we have here the first volume of 
one on a large scale (Volumes II and HI are to contain the Commentary. Volume IV 
appendices and tentimonia). Unfortunately the new editor, known to scholars for his 
edition of Herculanean texts, has died since the appearance of this ^•olulne: we mu.-t 
hope that the rest of his work will be forthcoming without delay. 

These texts belong to that large category of pseudepigi'apliic literature which we find 
coming into existence in Hellenistic and later times; they presupjiose a.s a fundamental 
axiom that what is true has been revealed, ages ago. to kings and the like. In this instance 
the ■ truth ' consists of various elements, drawn from Platonism, from mystical Stoicism, 
in a smaller degree from Judaism and from Gnosticism, and on occasions from Christian 
sources, and combined by Greek-speaking thinkers in Egj'pt. It is recorded in a series 
of short tractates commonly known as the Corpus Hermeticum. in the Latin translation of 
the lost Adyos preserved in the works ascribed to Apuleius under the name of 

Aschpius, and in quotations by Stobaeus and by other writers. Of these Prof. Iscott has 
given us texts and translations; their inclusion in a volume is convenient, and would be 
of even more service had a more conservative treatment of the oiiginals been adopted. 
It should not be forgotten that we are in danger of serious error if we assume that the 
writers of such works always thought clearly and expressed themselves in good and lucid 
language; emendations proposed on such texts may sometimes be improvements on the 
originals rather than on the text as given us by our manuscripts. This criticism one can 
hardly help making; for the diligence with which the work has been produced, and for 
the interesting and stimulating essays prefaced to the Greek our warmest thanks arc due. 


The Roman Questions of Plutarch; a new translation with introductory essays 

and a running commentary by H. ,1. Rose. Pp. 22(i. Oxford: Clarendon Pre^s. 

1924. 12.,’. &/. 

This is an important work by a scholar whose papers in various periodicals have materially 
advanced our knowledge of Greek and Roman religion. Of the introductoiy essays the 
first is devoted to the sources of the Questions, and gives a very reasonable view of that 
knotty problem; the second deals with its date, aiitheiitieity. and composition, and the 
third discusses Plutarch's attitude towards religion in an illuminating way. Prof. Ro.s(“ 
there faces the question which many may ask. — \Vh_\' does Plutarch treat the fantastic 
explanations he quotes as in any way probable ? In the fourth and fifth essays he sets 
forth his views as to the oldest stratum of Roman religion and on certain special jirobleins 
which arise in connection with the treatise, .\fter these essays comes the translation, 
with which it might have been well to prmt the Greek text even if a new recension was 
not to be attempted, and notes which contain a mass of useful and well-digested information. 

In aU this there is very much to praise and little to criticise. On p. 81 I’rof. Rose 
cjuotes and discusses the famous list of jiairs of gods in Aldus Gellius xiii. 23. (22.) 2 : we 
should like to know what he thinks of von Bomaszew’ski's view (proposed in Festschrift 
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O. Hirschftld, p, 243 ff.)> that the first name in each pair represents a secondary power of 
the deity denoted by the second name : ^ on p. 86 a reference should perhaps be added to 
Deubner's interesting study in Seue JaJirbucher. xxvii. 1911, p. 321 ff., of the magical rites 
that lie behind ritual later appropriated to definite deities. Several slight misprints 
(p. 16 pereundem for pereitndum, p. 34g(, p. 9 for p. 18, p. 57ig 3Iyers for Myres, p. 81 
Fraser for Frazer, p. 110^ Valerius ior Verrius, j). 199 Finck for Flinck) should be corrected 
in the second edition which the book deserves. May we hope that Prof. Rose will edit 
more texts in this fashion 


Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs, pubUe sous la direction de J. 
Bidez, F. CnioNT, I. L. Heiberg, et O. Laoerceaxtz. I. Les Parisini decrits 
par Hexei Lebegue ; en appendice, Les manuscrits des Coeranides et tables generales 
par MiEiE Delcuuht. Pp. x + 320. III. Les manuscrits des lies Britan- 
niques, decrits par Dorothea Waley Sixgee, avec la collaboration de Ax'xie 
Axdersox' et M'illiaw J. Axdee.sox‘ : en appendice, Les recettes alchimiques du 
Codex Holkhnmicus editees par Otto Lagercraxtz. Pp. 84. Bruxelles : Maurice 
Lamertin, Editeur, 1924. 

These volumes are the firstfruits of a scheme patronised by the Vnion Acadeinique Inter- 
nationale (which has not, it seems, yet fully realised the ideal its title suggests). It is to 
bo a companion to the Cahdogus codicnm astrologicortun graecorum. Prof. Bidez. in a 
preface to the first volume, sketches well the nature of the subject of these texts, hitherto 
available chiefly in Berthelofs edition and important for the history of human thought. 
Much patient labour has been spent on this catalogue. The recipes in the Codex Hoik- 
hamicHs, published by Prof. Lagercrantz in the third volume, are of some interest; they 
are written in Greek which seems very remote from the classical variety. 

IVe must wish all sood fortune to this enterprise. 

A. D. X. 


The Assyrian Herbal. By R. Campbell Tho.mp.sox. Pp. xxvii -p 294. London : 
Luzac & Co., 1924. 30s. 

To enlarge upon the importance and the merits of this work would here be out of place, 
since it is eminently a book for the speciahst in another branch, who will not hesitate to 
pronounce it a remarkable contribution to the study of ancient botany and medicine. 
Readers of this Journal will perhaps find their interest most involved in the etjnnologies 
suggested by the author for certain Greek plant-names; these he has since collected in 
the Classical Sevieic. xxxviii. p. 148 f. Owing to difficulties with which all are familiar the 
book has had to appear in autography, with indifferent success hi reproduction, but it is 
far too good to be left unread for such extrinsic reasons. 


The Hill of Athena. By H. H. Powers. Pp. 105, with 9 plates. New York ; The 
Macmillan Company, 1924. os. 

Climb into a Time-Machine, switch the chronometer to the year 1300 B.C'., and visit the 
Acropolis of Athens. Return and visit it again up the same stairway about 850 B.c. 
Compare and contrast the reception you meet with and the company you consort with. 
Return again in 5.30 b.c., again in 440 B.c., again at the end of the fifth century, and finally m 
the Christian era on the day when 8t. Paul was preaching. This is the plan of Mr. Powers' 
book. It is a clear and thoughtful guide; he speaks simply and is never sententious; 
neither does he ruminate or moralise. We see the Acropolis rise into towers and temples, 
we hear the defence of practical government from the lips of Peisistratos, and the truth 


^ Cf. an interesting suggestion by H. Mattmgly, B.M.C. Rom. Emp. I. p. Ixxiii f. 
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about St. Paul from those who Ihstened to him and then excused themselves for not staving 
to the end on the plea of a previous appointment. The conducted tour is over and we are 
back, aU too soon, in 1925. Mr. Powers writes good English and, in a sense, has invented 
a new medium for the recording of the past. We shall book seats for his next tiij). 

S. C. 


Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles. By .Tulh s Stexzel. Pji. viii — Idt. 

Leipzig and Berhn : Teubner, 1924. 6 m. 

This book embodies an able attempt to bring the theory of ’ Form-Numbers ' a.-cribed by 
Aristotle to Plato into connexion with the movement of thought underlying the later 
Platonic dialogues. That movement, according to Stenzel, is diieeted to overcoming 
the dualism of the Intelligible and the iSensible, by e.vhibiting the evolution of the latter 
from the former and presenting the world as an orsanic sy.stem. The generation of the 
numerical series from the One and the Indeterminate Dyad is explained as a mathematical 
analogue of the logical Siat'peo-t? (which, as Stenzel has urued in earlier works, is for 
Plato much more than a mere technique of classification). ’ The numbers as Ideas are the 
principles of order which dialectically distinguish the units according to theii' place-value 
in the system.’ Analogous again both to the diaeretie ordering of the qualitative field 
and to the arithmetical series in the sphere of discrete quantity is the generation of the 
spatial continuum, through the surface regarded as an atomic .solid (the elementary triangles 
of the Timaen-s) and the line regarded as an atomic surface, from the poinl regarded as an 
atomic line (Alexander, wl Metaph. 982 a 19, etc.). Thus the Sophi-^t. the Lecture on the 
Good (which expounded the number-theory), and the Tinmens represent three parallel ways 
of approach to the question ' how the One becomes a Many.' 

The attractiveness of .Stenzel's conception lies in the fact that it brings into systematic 
connection almost all that we know of Plato's later thought, uhile it also exhibits in a clear 
light the continuity of that system on the one hand with the Eleatics and then’ successors 
the Atoniists, on the other with the work of Aristotle (which Stenzel rightly regards less as 
a reaction against Platonism than as Platonism with a particular empha^is). In the detailed 
working out of his thesis Stenzel is compelled to rely extensively on speculative recon- 
struction, especially in dealing with the mathematical side: but at least he treats with 
respect such ancient evidence as is available, refusing to read into it, with Xatnrp, ’ subtle 
notions out of Whitehead's Universal Algebra.' His book is a serious study of one of the 
most obscure phases of Greek thought, and as such merits fuller discussion than can be 
accorded it here. 


Aristoteles' praktische Philosophie (Ethik und Politik). By Albert Cc iedeck k- 
MEYER, o. 6. Professor an der Universitat Konigsberg. Pp. 2.54. Leipzitr: Dieterich, 
1922. 

A short analy.sis and exposition of tlie yicomacJtenn Eihir^i and the Politics, which may 
be found useful by the beginner in philosophy vho ha.s a knowledge of German. AU the 
statements made are authenticated by references to the passages on which they are based ; 
but no Greek terms are used in the text, and all quotations are in German. The scope 
of the work precludes detailed discussion of controversial matter. 

E. K. 1). 


Athos and its Monasteries. By the late F. W. H.ish-ik. Pp. xii and 214. with 
numerous illustrations. London : Kegan Paul. 1924. 12.s’. fid. 

In spite of the unique interest of the monastic republic of Mount Athos and the amount 
that has been written about it, this is the first book to contain at once a clear account of 
the history and constitution of the community, of the aichitecture and construction of 
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the monasteries, and in a second part a description of the twenty sovereign monasteries 
adapted to be a guide to visitors on the spot. The illustrations consist of a map, such 
plans as are necessary to understand the architecture, some weU-chosen photographs and 
a series of water-colour drawings made by the author, which give with great fidelity and 
considerable charm the etfect of the monastic buildings. In the perhaps too brief accounts 
of the several monasteries we may single out for especial commendation the lists of building- 
dates, by which the visitor will be able to see the age of each part of the buildings as far 
as it is known. In a place where there has been such constant rebuilding with such fidelity 
to traditional methods, and where in consequence everj'thing is apt to look older than it 
really is, such a list is most welcome. Obviously an account of the history and architecture 
of Athos in 214 pages must omit a good deal ; the side of its history in which the author 
is least interested is the technicalities and details of monastic rule, and for any study of 
the iypika of the monasteries and their relation to other rules the reader must look else- 
where. The consistent and careful accounts of the history of the administration of the 
community and of the architecture are the sides of the subject most fully treated, and it 
must be admitted that thev are the most interesting and important. The remarks on the 
character and motives of the monks themselves are marked at once by insight and by a 
delightful modesty. Finally, we have a list of works consulted, an index and two glos- 
saries, one of words in Latin, and a second of about three-quarters of the words in Greek 
script. Neither glossary has, except very rarely, references to the text, and the words 
in the Greek glossary are all but one or two explained in the text. The former should 
have been incorporated in the index, and the latter completed and made into a Greek index 
with references. In the Greek glossary' we note that dypvirrta means not a continuous 
sen-ice. but an ail-night service, that the meaning relic-stand — they are also used to support 
eikons — is correct for -r-poa-Kvi-ijTilpiof in some passages, but that on pp. 120 and 132 
the word has its other meaning of a guide-book to objects of worship. Priest in orders, which 
is used to translate lepers and z-revp-uToeds. which properly means a confessor, is at least 
an odd expression. The book was very much wanted and may be warmly recommended. 


Zwei Stromungen in der Attischen Kunst des V. Jahrhunderts. By CAel 

Bluemel. P]). 38, with 4 plates. Berlin: Josef Altmann, 1924. 

Br. Blumel's two currents are the architectural Doric and the pictorial Ionic ; the one 
tending to find its expression in the half-structural metope and pediment, which, though 
dealing w ith figures in the round, confine themselves to a composition in two dimensions ; 
the other in the more purely decorative frieze, which, limited to two dimensions only, 
seeks to create the illusion of rounchiess and depth. 

In Attica in mid-fifth century the.se two streams intermingle, and we find ourselves, 
like fishes in Arethusa, tasting now salt, now sweet. 

■■ Theseion," Nike temple, Parthenon, shield and basis of the Parthenos, Erechtheion 
and other monuments are analysed one by one. We can give but a sketch of the results. 
The ■ Theseion ' frieze, with its metope-hke and pediment-like composition, is found to 
be the fullest development of Doric decoration in refief, only the use of the frieze being 
borrowed from Ionic architecture; while the Parthenon pediments are dominated by an 
Ionic obliquity contrasting with the frontal or profile arrangement of each figure in, for 
example, the east pediment at Olympia. The frieze of the Parthenon displays group 
contours and other features of perspective painting. The Nike temple, of which Dr. 
Bliimel has already produced an admirable study, presents a more complicated problem, 
since, apart from the generally admitted difference in date between frieze and balustrade, 
within the frieze itself different slabs are said by him to have been made at different 
times. A criticism of this attempt at division in time, as well as in style and composition, 
should jiroperlv be applied to that earlier study; nor could it seriously affect the present 
conclusions, for whether one be earlier than the others or not, the paratactic group of 
gods on the east frieze pre.sents an instructive contrast to the wild free movement and 
foreshortening of certain of the fighting scenes. 
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A valuable piece of work, which gains additional interest from the publication, at 
the end, of a head of Athena, bought in Spain, and novi- in private jiossession in Berlin. 
This is assigned with great probability to a metope on the east of the Parthenon : the 
style is transitional between metopes and frieze. The stylisation of the hair is shown to 
be like that of the earlier Peirithoos at Olympia, though the value of this as evidence for 
a connexion between the temple of Zeus and the Parthenon is not easilv gauged. 

" B. A. 


Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Collections. By 0. H. Chask. 

Pp. XV — 222, with 262 illustrations. Harvard University Press. Cambridge. Hass., 

192t. 3U. 6d. 

In this publication of eight Lowell Institute lectures T)r. Chase has produced a book which 
should be widely read in America. Its appeal will, however, be more limited where the 
monuments discussed are inaccessible, because of the smallness of most of the illustrations. 

Just as Kekule illustrated his history of sculpture from the contents of the Berlin 
IMuseum, so here Dr. Chase begins each lecture by citing the more crucial works of art in 
other countries, and then proceeds to fit the American specimens into their places. I\'ith 
the general handling of the subject there is no fault to find. Division into periods is almost 
unavoidable in a course of lectures, and if there seems to be something wrong with a classi- 
fication which places, for e.xample, the Olympia sculptures and the Liidovisi Throne oiit.side 
the Great Age, the fault hes in an attitude of mind common for many years not in America 
only, but also in this country. The darker age of the pre-Persian War period fares. a.s one 
would expect, badly indeed : ' Directors of museums and private collectors have very 
naturally preferred to purchase works of a later date, which make a more distinctly 
aesthetic appeal.' 

A few points of detail call for comment. The head of the old woman from the north 
corner of the west pediment at Oh-mpia (Fig. 50) is not so instructive a parallel to the 
old man or woman on the Boston Throne as certain va.ses, .since it is a later restoration. 

Early sculptors (p. 15.3) are said to be careful to represent completely what they 
attempt to portray. Xot .so much completely, as in an easily intelligible asjiect ; for. to 
take one of many examples, barely a half of the horse of each Dioscurus was shown on 
the metope of the Sicyonian treasury at Delphi. Xor, if one thinks of the .Athenian 
treasury there, from an original contemporary with which the New York relief under 
discussion is derived, can the introduction of a tree into a relief be a mark of the Roman 
age alone. 

The shepherdess in the Palazzo dei Con.servatoii appears, for the second time within a 
few years, without mention of her modern head. 

The comparison instituted between the Villa Medici and Fogg Museum heads of 
Meleager (who is made a Scotsman), the conclusion from which is. that though we mar- 
like the Medici head better, the Fogg head is nearer the style of .Seopa.s, runs counter to 
the fact that the Medici head, which, incidentally, is passionate, not .sentimental, more 
closely resembles the fragments from Tegea, while the other, fine though it is. has ju.-'t 
that slightly academic treatment and brightness of expression considered by certain 
copyists to be desirable qualities in sculpture. 

The position of the right arm in the Xew York statuette of Antioch (p. IIS) is that 
attested by the coins and by other replicas, the only one which disagrees being the marble 
in the Vatican, where this arm is restored. 

These and similar small points only occur to one tx'cau.«e there is little cLe to criticise 
adversely. Not often do lectures turn so well into a book. 


B. A. 
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Stoicism and its Influence. By E. M. IYexley. Pp. si ~ 194. London : G. C. 

Harrap & Co.. 1925. 56’. 

The author of this volume of ' Our Debt to Greece and Borne ’ is Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Michigan. His style is too much influenced by American journalese 
to be attractive, and now and then an inaccuracy escapes him (e.ff. p. 13, ‘ Euclid ’ is 
misleading in a popular work,' since the philosopher, not the mathematician, is meant ; 
p. 57, he says of Gallic, ‘ whom St. Paul has immortalised,’ which, of course, should be 

■ whom his encounter with St. Paul,’ etc., or the like). But apart from these things, the 
book is distinctly good of its kind. Prof. lYenley is clearly an ardent student of philosophy, 
who brhigs s\-mpathy. not mere erudition, to bear upon his difficult subject ; he is a friend 
of aU honest philosophers of whatever sehool, and the outspoken foe of what he calls 

■ ilacaulayan bunkum.' Also, it will not be his fault if the reader, however little acquainted 
with ancient history, does not clearly undenstand the environment in which Stoicism grew 
up ; see, for instance, pp. 10 65 ?.. 18, and the capital notes Nos. 4 and 12; the latter is a 
useful list of dates important for the progress of Individualism in antiquitj’. After a brief 
introductory chapter, he gives ‘ The Story of Stoicism,’ clearly and well ; the reviewer 
especially likes his treatment of Cicero, and of the interaction of Eoman imperialism and 
rehgious and phOosophical movements. He stops at Marcus Aurelius ; ‘ by a.d. 180 
the ■■ classical ’’ spirit had fled for ever.' The next chapter discusses " Some Stoic dogmas,’ 
making them as clear as such things can well be made to the general reader, and handling 
the relation of Stoic theory to practice lucidly (p. 102). Then follows a chapter on ‘ Sequels.’ 
which traces the influence, direct or otherwise, of Stoicism down to the present day, rightly 
connecting its continuance with the fact that ‘ the Stoic missionary (he is speaking par- 
ticularly here of the eighteenth century) to reason and conscience had revealed xmiversal 
traits manifest in every civilised society ’ (author's italics). He hopes in conclusion that he 
has succeeded in making plain ‘ the irony of treating Greek and Latin as “ dead languages, 
had they given us nothing but Stoicism.’ Having thus delivered his message, he gives, by 
a happy thought, two bibliographies, one of some half-a-dozen books, including Zimmern's 
Greek Commonwealth and Dill's Homan Society, the other, for those who wish to go fully 
into the matter, beginning with Arnold's Roman Stoicism and completing its hterature with 
a list of books published since 1910. 

H. J. R. 


Folklore Studies Ancient and Modern. By IV. R. H.tLLiDAV. Pp. xv + 172. 

London : Methuen & Co.. 1924. 76. fr/. 

This is one of the most delightful works it has ever fallen to the lot of the present reviewer 
to notice. Prof. Halliday has the rare gift of combming ingenuity and a pleasant style 
with sound scholarship; he is a folklorist of repute who does not allow folklore to run 
auay with him, and a Grecian whose interest in things Hellenic is not bounded by any 
arbitrarily chosen date. To begin by saying the worst of his book, — which consists of 
essays from various pubheations. corrected and otherwise modified in detail, — there never 
was any such person as Gregory q/' Nazianzen (p. 51); p. 82, ttoAitikos (crTt'xos) does 
not mean "political’ but ‘vulgar,' and Goldsmith did not write John Gilpin ; Chap. Ill, 
one misses a reference to Sainttwes, Essais de Jblklore biblique. Chap. II; and p. 145, n. 1, 
mention should be made of McDaniel's article, ' Tokens of an Evil Eye,' in Classical Philology 
for 1918. On p. 143. for ‘ jewel in its forehead ' read " in its head.' These slips, so far as 
I have observed, exhaust the fist of demonstrable shortcomings. 

The first essay, which treats of Gypsies in Turkey, is not of much direct interest to 
students of Greek culture as such; the rest are all more or less definitely within the scope 
of this Journal. The second, deahng with a curious carol in honour of St. Basil of Caesarea, 
contains an excellent account of the genesis and progress of the popular Christian legend 
concerning the death of Juhan the Apostate, at the same time illustrating Prof. Halliday's 
favourite (and. as I believe, true) thesis that a great proportion of what passes for folklore 
is not of popular origin, but represents degraded literary tradition, or out-of-date science. 
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The third chapter, 'which gives translations of more carols, this time modem (the one in 
Chap. II is early Byzantine), should be read in conjunction -svith the fourth, on ' Games 
and Seasonal Songs,' since it illustrates an interesting survival in modern Greece of the 
ancient customs in this respect. Such survivals do exist, though their number and import- 
ance have been exaggerated, and it is well to have them studied in this careful fashion. 
The games discussed are all of types (like fivTu, which is practically the same as 

blind-man's buff) widely distributed among chikb-en, and in many cases representing faded 
ritual. Chap. V contains a good, though brief, discussion of snake-stones, ancient and 
mediaeval, the most interestmg thesis being that two sources ot the belief in them can be 
traced, one. Eastern, illustrated by the rlraconiti^, the other. Western, by the adder-stone. 
The last essay deals with Philostratos' Life of Apollonios, rightly contending that the 
Llemoirs of Damis never existed, or at least were not at all what Philo.^tratos represents 
them to have been, and suggesting that the ' very ancient book in the British tongue,’ on 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth professed to draw, was such another ghost-book. 

H. J. B. 


Mythology. By Jaxe Ellen H-veeisox. Pp. xx -1- 1.55. with 5 illustrations in text. 

London : Harrap & Co., 1925, os. 

Another volume in the series entitled ' Our Debt to Greece and Borne.' The editor in a 
preface remarks V’ery reasonably that ' what is characteristically Greek is not the original, 
crude material which the Greeks had in common with many other people.s. but their method 
of handling it.' Miss Harrison apparently does not agree with him. A Greekless reader 
will find very Httle in this book about m\-thology, but much of Miss Harrison's views 
concerning the oldest stratum of Greek religion. Thus we get Hermes originating from a 
stone pfilar marking a gi'ave (Chap. I), Poseidon 'projected' from seafaiing Cretans and 
horse-breeding Libyans (Chap. II ; the author does not trouble to inquire how this Minoan- 
Afrioan deity came by his pure Greek name, ' Lord of Moisture,' for which see Carnoy in 
3Iusee Beige, xxviii. p. 175); Midas (p. 31) as a ' priest-dj'nast ' who 'presides over an 
ass-worshipping tribe ' ; our old acquaintance the ' Pelasgian ' and ' matriarchal ' Mountain- 
mother; the Eniautos Daimon, and much more which may be read at greater length in 
Prolegomena and Themis. There is also a certain amount of Dr. Bendel Harris, a flavour 
of Prof. Grace Macurdy's Hrqierborean theory, and a seasoning of psychological terms. 
Eight or wrong, nine-tenths of all this would have been better auay, especially if the 
book had started where it now ends, with the assertion (p. 145) that the Greeks banished 
fear 'by the making of beautiful images,’ and the student been told a gicat dcal.moie 
of what those images were and what they signified to the average Greek. 

H. J. B. 


Aristotle's Metaphysics ; a revised Text with Introduction and Commentarv'. By 

IV. D. Kos.s. Vol. I, pp. clxvi -f 366. Vol. II, jip. 1-.528. f larendon Press. 1924. 

48s. 

The publication of these volumes is a notable event. To his enthur-ia'iii for Aristotle 
Mr. Boss adds an almost infinite capacity for taking pains; and throughout this work — • 
whether we turn to his incidental defence of Fitzgerald's canon, to his account of the MtiS. 
of the Jletapht/sics. or to the discussion of the spheres in A8 — we find models of scholarly 
and exhaustive argument. Aor has his enthusiasm destroyed balance of judgment; and 
if (as in mathematical discussions and in accounts of previou.s philosophers) we .sometimes 
suspect in the general tone and treatment a too great tenderness for Aristotle, there are 
nevertheless candid admissions that he wa.s in some matters capable of misapprehension 
and misstatement. 

In the Introduction Mr. Boss deals with the .structure of the 3Ielnphi/sirs in even 
greater detail than Bonitz. and on the whole defends him against .Jaeger, though he admits 
that ZH© 'form a relativ-ely independent whole.' He proceeds to a earefid examination 
of what can be learnt from Aristotle almut Socrates. Plato and the PlatonLts. On the 
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question of the ‘ historical ' Socrates, he shows that Aristotle's evidence is against the 
view of Professors Burnet and Taylor; but he holds a middle position, and dexterously 
accepts what he finds valuable in their thesis. He is less convincing on the subject of 
Plato's Ideal Numbers. Though Mr. Boss wields an astonishing weight of detailed argu- 
ment, there is perhaps more illumination, if less accuracy, in Professor Burnet's chapter 
in his Greek Philosophy, and I am not sure that Mr. Ross is quite fair to him in the Com- 
mentary (Vol. I. p. 206). He makes out a good case (p. Ixviii) against Bonitz’ view that 
‘ the numbers mediate between the Ideas, which are pure quality, and the paOyjftaTLKa, 
which are pure quantity ’ ; but does he pay enough attention to Bonitz' statement {Met. 
p. 540) that these unaddible numbers cannot be quantities, but must be ‘ qualitates definitas 
quas quum ipse {sc. Plato) describere non possit, ad numerorum imaginem confugit ’ '! 
But here we are seemingly doomed to partial failure, seeing that ‘ Aristotle's external and 
unsympathetic account ' is in certain respects ' misleading ’ (i. 175). Similarly the account 
of Speusippus and Xenocrates is admitted to be largely conjectural, but it is remarkable 
how much of Aristotle's criticism Mr. Ross is able to refer to them. He then goes on to 
describe Aristotle's metaphysical doctrine in the manner of his previous book, from which 
some pages are reprinted with shght alterations; but he has expanded the account — 
especialh’ the sections on God, and on the Individual, in Aristotle's philosophy. The 
account of the Categories has been rewritten, but the same view is expressed. 

The Text is the best we have. Mr. Ross undertook a task from which Bonitz excused 
himself, and has collated E and A'’ again, frequently confirming Bekker against Christ, 
and reporting a number of new readings. He speaks rather more highly of E than does 
Bonitz; and he has also taken account of Vindobonensis phil. gr. C, which he found of 
great value, though formerly neglected. In emendation he has been rightly cautious, 
and sometimes supports the MSS. even against Bonitz — often by means of a change in 
punctuation. On the other hand, he has admitted some emendations by Mving scholars. 

The fullness of the notes, and the wealth of references not only to the older com- 
mentators but to Jaeger and the moderns, provide some measure of the advance since 
Bonitz. To each chapter or section is prefixed an analysis which amounts almost to an 
abridged translation : in this, and in the disentangling of the more tortuous passages, 
Mr. Ross is at his best. His power of tersely summarising and criticising different inter- 
pretations is already knoun. He is least copious on difficulties of doctrine when Aris- 
totle's words are themselves plain. For example, on Zl(», 1636 a 2-8, the notes are inade- 
quate; but there is a statement of the difficulty in the Introduction (p. cix), and if we do 
not admit the plea in the Preface that our patience is exhausted, at least Mr. Ross has 
withheld only such comments as could not replace independent thought by the reader. 
Even in this class there are notes, either delightfully concise and pointed (as on 1071 b 8) 
or collecting all the relevant pas.sages in Aristotle. But when Mr. Ross finds Plato's doc- 
trine of Tu fiaOripariKd ' right with regard to the objects of geometry, and wrong with regard 
to those of arithmetic ' (i. 166). has he considered the case of surds and irrationals? 

There is a good Index to the Text, but that to the Introduction and Commentary is 
less complete. The volumes are most beautifullv produced bv the Clarendon Press. 

H. B. 


Album dinscriptions attiques d'epoque imperiale. By P.vrn Geaindoe. 

Vol. I, pp. vii -p 18; Vol. II, Plates H to XC. Clhent : Van Rysselberghe & 

Rombaut ; Paris : Champion, 1924. 

These two volumes form fascicules .53 and .54 of the Recueil published by the Faculte de 
philosophic et lettres of Ghent University, of which Professor Graindor's recent Marbtes 
et te.rtes antiques d'tjioque imperiale formed fasc. 50. The primary aim of the present work 
is to illustrate the rather complicated evolution of Greek letter forms in the Imperial 
jieriod by giving facsimiles of a number of the best-dated inscriptions from a single citv 
of importance; and 114 .\thenian inscriptions have been selected for reproduction. They 
range from Augustus to the early fifth century, about half belonging to the second century; 
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most have been published in l.G. iii. or I.G. ii,’-, but 20 have only appeared in periodicals, 
and seven, from the Epigraphieal Museum at Athens, are now published for the first time. 
The author follows the dating at which he arrived in 1921 in his Chroiinlnjie ih>: urchontes 
atheniens sons V Empire ; and as dating is obviously vital for his purpose, an introductory 
note of twelve pages to Vol. I exammes Kolbe's recent study of the Athenian chronology 
of this period. The rest of Yol. I comprises a list of the inscriptions selected, iiitli notes 
on the writing, and a large number of revised readings, especially of the texts in I.G. iii. ; 
in Graindor's opinion the numerous errors in the copies which Dittenberger used render a 
new edition of I.G. iii. imperative. The only texts published in exlenso m \'ul. 1 are the 
seven inedita ; they comprise three sets of fragments additional to existing ephebe lists : 
a dedication to Lucius Grat[tius?l Cilo, conceivably the poet mentioned by Ovid: a 
dedication bj’ a cosmetes of Hadrian's time : a new example of the curses engraved by 
Herodes Atticus on the herins of his rpodn/rot ; and a dedication to lv(Di(rTai [ iii whom 
Graindor inclines to see Constantine the Great. Vol. II. contains the plates, most of them 
made from photographs of the originals, but a few from squeezes: many are admirably 
clear, but a few were photographed under difficulties, and in one or two case> ordinary 
eyes will require a magnifying glass. The scheme of the work is new. and it should be 
valuable to epigraphists. 


The Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt ; a study in the hi'tory 
of civilisation. By Ch.vrles Henry Olof.^thek. Pp. viii and 194. ITiiversity of 
IVisconsin Studies in the Social Science! and History. Xo. t>. Madison. 192:1, to be 
obtained from the editor. University of Wisconsin. ^;1.2.5. 

This is in the first instance a list of the Greek literary PapjTi which have come fiom Egypt, 
and it will be of the greatest value for those who are working at the history of Greek 
literature, for although it covers the same ground as Schubart's list in his Einf nhrintg in 
der Papyrioshunde (1918). it is fuller and arranged better. The author seeks to base u])on 
it some conclusions as to the history of civOisation in Graeco-Roman Egypt, as far as the 
literary interests of the inhabitants of Egypt at the time show it. and therefoie the book 
is a pendent to Professor Rostovtzeff's ' A large estate in Egypt in the third century B.e.. 
a study in economic history ' (No. 6 in the same .series. 1922). 

The number of literary texts recorded is at least 1167. which shows the .steady m'owth 
of our accpiisitions since 8ir Frederick Kenyon writing in 1918 gave the number at about 
920. The list has been made with the greatest care, and I have noted only two necessary 
corrections: in the entry No. 246 'Elegiac' shouhl Ire H:'itten for ' Hexameter.' and on 
page 71 ■ the discovery of the famous Epic of C'hoerilu.s ' should be corrected to something 
like ■ the discovery of the existence etc. at that time,' for the fragment contain^ only the 
titles of Choerilus' poems, probably from the end of a roll. The value of the list is enhanced 
by a table of the discoveries arranged in the chronological order of their writing, which 
shows that we have no less than 73 fragments of the third century b.c.. 4 of cent. 3-2, 
and .5.5 of the second century. 

But the conclusions which the author seeks to draw do not always carry conviction. 
The chief of them is. that literary texts written on the cf-rw of documents that are of an 
official nature on the recto belonged to school libraries: but he seems to force the docu- 
ments too far. All that we can safely say is. that the.se were eheaj) texts. It is true that 
Euripides was a school author; but is it likely that it wa-s his popularity that saved from 
oblivion the Medea of Neophron ( )r that it was the study of music in schools w Inch w as 
responsible for the appearance of Alcaeus, Archilochus, and Pindar Is it not more likely 
that much has come from the libraries of men with literary tastes': 

Mr. Oldfather would also regard the list of authors printed by Dr. M. Norsa from an 
Gxyrhynchan Papyrus m Aegiiptn.s, ii. 17-29 as one of works to be rea<l in sthools. This 
list contains several puzzles, and appears to have been made carelessly; but in s|iite of 
some ditticiilties it seems better to regard the twenty volumes of Dialogues, and those of 
Xenophon, Homer. 4Ienander. Eurijiides. Aristojihanes, and others, not so much as si hool- 
books as the contents of the private hbrary of a man with literary tastes (who was perhaj s 
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even a schoolmaster), or of a bookshop. The number of the duplicates in the list points 
to one of these, and hardly to the hst of ’ desiderata ' which Dr. Sabbadini suggests in the 
observations which he has appended to Xorsa’s article, .ic all events Greek culture was 
widelv diffused in Egypt, and 4Ir. Oldfather has deserved well of scholars for printing what 
it is to be hoped is onlv the first instalment of his stucbes in PapvTologv. 

J. U. P. 


Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und der neueren 
Zeit. Reihe A : Regesten. Abt. I. 1 Teil ; Regesten von 565-1025. 
Bearbeitet von Feaxz Dolger. Pp. xxix -{- 105. llunehen and Berlin ; R. Olden- 
bourg, 1924. 

This is the first instalment of the great collection, originally jilanned by Krumbacher at 
the London Congress of 1904. As now presented to the public, the plan embraces sum- 
maries of the Imperial. Patriarchal, official, ecclesiastical and private documents, followed 
by a series of volumes of documents and a ' systematic exposition ' of the ' documentary 
system of the Eastern Roman Empire.' The importance of such a collection for the study 
of Bvzantine history is obvious. The value of brief German summaries of Greek docu- 
ments is more open to criticism. Historians will m any case require to read the document 
in full in the original language, for ‘ translators ’ — and still more epitomisers — are 
‘ traitors,' as the Italian proverb says. A similar criticism applies, for example, to the 
summaries by PredeUi of the Venetian CoiiiDiemoriali, yet in that case the language question 
was less difficult. These Begesttn wiU, however, be very useful as an index for reference to 
the original documents, and, if we may judge from this section, which goes from the 
accession of Justin II to the death of Basil ' the Bulgar-slayer,' have been carefully and 
laboriously compiled. It is pointed out that the period from 311 to 476 has been already 
largely covered by the work of iSeeck, published in 1919. An elaborate bibliography of 
the principal sources precedes this instalment. 

W. M. 


'IcTTop/a ri}? Xtou. Topio? B'. By Geoegios I. Zolot.vs. Pp. xxxix -f 775. Athens: 

TuTTOi? n. A. ^aKeWapLov, 1924. Dr. 50. 

The present, which is really the third volume of this great work on Chios, deals with the 
historv of the island from the earliest times through the Greek, ilacedonian. Roman, 
Byzantine and Cienoese periods down to the Turkish conquest in 1566. Like those parts 
already reviewed,^ it shows great local knowledge, besides a wide range of reading in the 
multrfariou.s literature, including documents from the Genoese and Venetian archives, 
relating to the mediaeval history of Chios. This last is to British readers the most interesting 
period of Chiote story. For if the mastic-island, as the author. foUowing an ancient tra- 
dition. is inchned to believe, was the birthplace, or home, of Homer — a tradition to which 
the XadKaXoTTiTjsa, really an altar of Cybele, owes its local name of the ' school ' or ' stone 
of Homer ' — if Chios was in ancient, as in modern times, famous for its commercial activity, 
it furnished in the Middle Ages an unique example of government by a chartered company, 
of which British India and British South Africa have been modern instances. Xo work 
has hitherto treated the government of Chios by the maotia of the Giustiniani so systematic- 
all}', although, as the copious bibliography reminds us, much had been published about 
this island. As is the case with Athens, the darkest and least -known period of Chian history 
is the Byzantine, illuminated, however, by the foundation of the famous, and still extant. 
A'm Horn, about which ten golden bulls are given here. It is interesting to note that the 
surname of its founder, the Emperor Constantine Monomachos, is still borne by a Chian 
torrent, just as the raid of Roger de Flor's Catalans has bequeathed the name, rd KaruAai iKu, 
to a place in the island,- and that of the Turkish Admiral, Barbarossa, is still perpetuated 
on the local map. 


‘ xliii. 70; xliv. 110. 
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An interestmg contrast might be drawn between the rule of the Genoese Gattilusj in 
Lesbos and that of the Genoese trading company in Chios. It would be. so far as the 
Greeks were concerned, fa^'oun, -le to the former, who came not as conquerois but as 
relatives by marriage and allies of the Greek Emperor, and who became hellenised as no 
other Latin rulers of the Levant, In Chios, the company's ill-treatment of the Greeks 
forced them to seek refuge on the opjiosite Turkish coast, and for the la.st 2()() years of its 
rule there is no mention of a Ctreek Metropolitan, who was represented by a functionary 
called AiKaios, because he exercised ’ the rights ’ of the Oecumenical Patriarch. IVhereas, 
too, in McdUene the castle with its interesting GattUusian heraldry and inscriptions has 
been preserved, in Chios the present writer found that the refugees had recently destroyed 
much of the castle, although the museum shelters many of those Latin monuments, of 
which the late P. \V. Hasluck WTote, and those on private houses have been preserved by 
the inhabitants, justly proud, as this remarkable book proves, of the twice millennial 
history of their island, ' famous.' as Pachymeres wrote in unconscious forecast of the 
massacre of 1822. 'for its marvellous beauty, but also for its tragic fate.' That will be 
told in the next volume. 

M'. M. 


'lajopia rPj^ 'EWrjviKpi FempYta?. Tope? Tp/ro? (1821-1833). By Dem. L. 

ZoGHAPHOS. Pp. 397. Athens, 1924. 

The third volume ^ of this valuable contribution to the economic history of modern (ireece 
consists of three parts, first a review of the fiscal and agricultural policy of the period, 
second a long summary of the observations about Greek agriculture contained in Thier.sch'.s 
weU-known treatise, Be letat acfiiel de la trrece, published in 1S33, and third a reprint of 
three papers by Stephanos Xenos, Lamprinldes and the learned Zantiote scholar. De 
Biaze on the history of the currant and the first Greek potatoes. The author points out 
in the first part that, while disapproving the Turkish tithe system (of which Finlay had 
such a bitter experience and against which he constantly inveighed in his Times correspon- 
dence), the first Greek Government maintained it amidst the pressing ditficultie.s of the 
struggle for independence. Thiersch's remarks on deforestation still have practical value. 
Pelion, however, is stiU well-wooded, but the present writer, spending last summer there, 
never found the ’ pine.’ which Euripides and Catullus with poetic licence represented as 
growing there. '\Ye are reminded that the first mention of the currant is found early in 
the fourteenth century in Pegolotti. and Lamprinldes advances the plausible theory that 
the Frankish rulers of theece introduced it into W’e.stern Europe fp. .333) — not the least 
of their services. As for the potato, if Capo d'Istria first imported it into free Greece, 
it was planted bv Arliotes in Corfu in 1800 (p. 3.52), and became general there in 1811. 

I\’. 51 . 


Greek Athletics, By F. A. Wright. Pp. 122, with 8 plates. London ; Jonathan 
Cape, 192.5. 4s. 6<l. 

This is an interesting and suggestive but somewhat inaccurate little book. The chapters 
on Athletics, Military Training and Physical Education are mostly summaries of jiarts of 
three books named in the Bibliography, interspersed with much shrewd comment but 
with some misstatement and exaggeration. The author under■e.^timates the value of 
the athletic competition and over-estimates that of the physical education. It is not 
true that (sparta ever forbade her citizens to take part in the Great Games, or even discour- 
aged them from doing so. The race in armour was not commonly called ' the Shield,' a 
name apparently given to a very different competition at Argos. It is not correct to 
describe WTesthiig as ' preserved from the disease of professionahsm.' Because Ischo- 
machus took a constitutional before breakfast, it does not follow that the average Athenian 
followed this praetice. Xor is it fair to compare the athlete represented by Greek sculptors 


I. 
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with the middle-aged townsman of to-day. The real comparison should be with the 
athletes represented by Dr. Tait McKenzie. 

The last chapter is mostly a translation of Galen's treatise on ' the Small BaU.' The 
author gives a somewhat unsatisfaetorj' explanation of the Ball Game represented on the 
recently discovered Athenian stele. A more serious fault is his wild mistranslation of a 
well-known passage of Antiphanes on some ball game, which might mislead the reader 
who did not know the original into believing that here at last we had conclusive literary 
evidence of a Greek game of bat and ball. 

The book, however, is not intended for the student : it is a book with a purpose and 
is dedicated to the Gymnastic Instructors of His Majesty's Army. Its purpose is to jrrove 
that the average Greek of the fifth century was superior physically to the average man of 
to-day, that he owed this superiority to his scientific system of physical training, and that 
if we would attam the same physical perfection we must follow his system. It is, in short, 
the teaching set forth more than ten years ago by Mrs. Diana IVatts, including what we 
may call her ' Gospel of the Diaphragm.’ To discuss these questions w ould be interesting 
but lies outside the scope of this Journal. 

E. X. G. 

Milet. Herausgegeben von Theodor Wiegaxd. Bd. I. Heft 7. Der Siidmarkt 

und die benachbarten Bauanlagen. By H. K^•ACKFt:ss. Pp. 360, with 284 

illustrations. Berlin : Schotz & Parrhysius, 1924. 

This fresh instalment of the definitive publication of Dr. Wiegand's excavations at Miletus 
is the mo.st bulky volume that has yet appeared in the series. It runs to nearly 360 pages, 
with thirty plates and almost three hundred text illustrations, and continues, with detailed 
descriptions and plans of the .8outh Market, Magazmes. Latrines, Serapeum and other 
remains of adjacent buildings, the pubhcation of the great complex of Hellenistic and 
Boman structures which occupies the eastern jiortion of the city site. The Xorth Market 
and the Bouleuterion, which stood to the south of it. have been the subjects of volumes 
previously issued: now we have nhat lay south again of the Bouleuterion and the small 
area of limestone rock on which it was built — an island of firm ground in an expanse of 
deej) alluvium which nowadays is mostly marsh-land and partly flooded in v inter and 
early sprhig. For this reason it has apparently been impracticable to search the sites of 
either of the Markets below the Hellenistic level: and probably it would be useless to 
attempt this, even if practicable. The result is that we have, in this instalment of the 
jmblicatioii (as indeed in all the other instalments issued so far), not the Hellenic Miletus, 
Fii'st Foundation of Ionia and Mother of many and great cities in Pontiis and Egypt and 
many jiarts of the civilised Morkl. as its proud civic formula ran down to late Boman times, 
but remains of an age when the city s distinction had vanished with her primacy — when, 
after a last claim to give law to herself had failed before Alexander, her life lapsed into 
the common and rather unexciting groove.s of the Eastern Greek IVorld. lYhile. therefore, 
there is much for the architect in the many page.s by Dr. Knackfuss, there is very little 
for students of other branches of archaeology, and, disappointingly, no important recovery 
of ait treasures. X'or, it niu.st be confessed, do the inscriptions, fullv and carefuliv edited 
by Dr. Albert Behni. add anything very notable to our knowledge. The earliest go back 
to Antiochus, son of .Seleucus Xicator; but there are no more Hellenistic pacts with other 
towns, of vhich volumes previously issued have given fresh examples. A text on the local 
cult of Borne, ^hich raises problems of minor importance, hardly redeems a long succession 
of honorific dedications to Emperors. One only admires the more the faithful labour- 
lavished first on the excavation of such sites as those of the Milesian markets, and subse- 
quentlv on the publication of their results. 
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Select Passages illustrating Neo-Platonism, translated with an introduction by 

E. R. Dodds. Pp. 127. li.P.C.K.. 1923. .js. 

This volume is the first of a series dealing with non-Jewish religious sy.steins contemporary 
with the beginnings of Christianity. The series could not have made a better start. 
Professor Dodds has translated sixty-eight extracts, the bulk of them from Plotinus, seven 
from Proclus and a few from Porphyry and others. The versions are exact, lucid, and, 
where the Greek requires it, extremely eloquent. One cannot always feel sure of the 
precise meaning of so crabbed a writer as Plotinus, but in doubtful passages second, if 
not first, thoughts almost always convinced the reviewer that Professor Dodds was right. 
A comparison of these renderings with 4Ir. llacKenna's noble translation suggests that 
they keep closer to the Greek without thereby losing any grace. Twentieth-century 
versions of Plotinus are certainly a vast improvement upon the original. Professor Dodds 
rejects a good many of the German textual alterations, but introduces several excellent 
emendations of his own. some of which have already been jjubhshed elsewhere. It seems 
doubtful, however, if in iii. 2. 15 his T-oWa)(ov< ol- > iTKifi as 7ron;mi/reVcui' is 

right. The odds are against the correctness of his cure for a troublesome passage in 
V. 8. 4; possibly cbliTai should be read for But it is not fair to dwell ui3on 

a few questionable alterations when the majority are so comlncing. 

Professor Dodds' brief notes are as good as his translation and tell the reader exactly 
what he wants to know. A little further explanation of the passages from Proclus on 
pp. 61 and 62 is perhaps desirable. They are very hard and will jmzzle anyone but an 
expert. And when Professor Dodds says that ' the '' gods " of Proclus are simply the 
series of self-subsistent unities co-ordinate with the One,’ is cu-ofdi>iate c^uite the right 
word? The One is sui generis and should have no co-ordinates. The Introduction of 
twenty-three pages is informative and stimulating. It puts very clearly the point of view 
and method of Plotinus without concealing the difficulties or, as some would say. the 
inconsistencies of his doctrine. In the reviewer's opinion the principal criticisms of Caird, 
even though he may have been guilty of ' serious misconceptions of the system as a whole,’ 
are unanswerable. .8ection vii of the Introduction, dealing with the relations between 
Neo-Platonism and Cliristianitv, is a masteipiece of luciditv and compression, 

J. H, ,S. 


Der eleatische Satz vom 'W'iderspruch. By 8vexd R.axi lf. Pp. 224. Copen- 
hagen ; Gt'ldendalske Boghandel. 1924. 

This dissertation is primarily concerned with the manner, not the matter, of Greek philo- 
sophic thought. The author .submits to an exhaustive examination seven of Plato's earlier 
dialogues and decides that there is scarcely a single argument to be found in them which 
does not contain some fallacy. The faults are mostly due to « hat he calls ' die Logik der 
absoluten I’ieldeutigkeit,' the peculiarity of which is that it works with notions having 
several meaning.s and in the course of argument recklessly substitute,s one meaning for 
another, in tfiolation of ' das Prinzip de.s Prodikos ' or the due distinction between the 
different senses of words. This ' logic of ambiguity,' the author holds, infects the greater 
part of Greek thought down to Aristotle. ' whose fife's work wa.s largeh’ a struggle against 
it.' In the fight of this ' logic ' he investiaate.s juizzle.s like those of Zeno and ' The Liars ’ 
with much acuteness and success. But he is not alway.s convincing. He argues (j). 1!(2) 
that, whereas the moderii.s reach an ' absolut vieldeutigen Begriff ' by abstracting the 
common characteristic underlying the various possible applications of a particular concept, 
the ancients, on the contrary, formed such a notion by lumping together into one all its 
possible senses. It is extremely doubtful if this is true, for example, of the Platonic ideas, 
which according to the author are concejits of the ' ab.solut vieldeutigen ’ type. Ranulf 
certainly proves the wide range of a particular kind of faulty reasoning in Greek thought, 
but we do not think that his theoretical results are as novel as he supposes. Eor, after 
all. ■ die Logik der ab.snluten Vieldeutigkeit ' seems merely a fine name for a jierfectly 
familiar class of error. Ranulf's translations from Greek are sometimes incorrect. For 
instance, on p. 1.52 he renders uvoufirj dr(\d/jLivus (Republir, 479A) by ' niemals zuruck- 

l2 
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haltenden,’ and consequently muddles the whole sentence. On the next page his translation 
of ii^TivOa’ TToOev {Rep. 524C) certainly suggests that he is treating iroOiv as a relative. 

J. H. S. 


A Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases, with a chapter on the Eed-flgured 
Southern Italian Vases. By Joseph Clark Hopfix. Pp. xxiii -7- 509. With 
numerous illustrations. Paris : Libr. Edouard Champion. 1924. 

The tragic circumstances in which this volume was completed will be known to aU who read 
the obituary notice in The Times of a few months back. We can only regard Hoppin's 
lamented death as a merciful release from hopeless suffering, but his loss, as colleague and 
friend, will not easily be replaced. It was felt when his monumental work on the Attic 
Red-figured Vases appeared that another on the Black-figured was urgently needed, and 
we have much cause for thankfulness that in spite of gi'eat difficulties he should have 
been able to bring it to completion. By wisely adding a chajiter on the few signed vases 
of Southern Italy he has now given us a complete record of the work of the Greek vase- 
painters from Aristonothos to Lasimos, and, what is even more valuable, almost every 
signed example has now been adequately reproduced. Few can realise the amount of 
labour and correspondence, often fruitless, which this must have entailed. 

The plan followed in the work is practically the same as that of the previous work 
on the Red-figured Vases, with a few shght improvements, notably the addition at the 
head of every page of the artist's name under discussion. The omission of this detail in 
the earlier work was a serious hindrance to its usefulness. The description of each in- 
dividual vase is a model of conciseness and completeness, and the photographic iUustrations 
(which are mostly the work of Mr. Fleming and M. Giraudon) are of uniform excellence. 
Exhaustive use of the book may yet bring to hght some errors or defects, but in a pre- 
liminary perusal nothing has presented itself for detailed criticism. 


The Hope Vases, a Catalogue and a discussion, with Introduction on the history of 
the Collection and on Late Attic and .South Italian I’ases. By E. M. W. Tillyard. 
Pp. X ~ 180: 43 plates. Cambridge; University Press. 1923. 

Mr. TiUyard’s Catalogue and discussion of the Hope Collection of Greek Vases is a very 
valuable contribution to Greek ceramography. It is, as the title suggests, much more 
than a mere catalogue raisonne, and the twenty introductory pages form excellent reading'. 
They deal firstly with the history of the collection, and secondly with the classification 
of the Late Attic and South Italian vases, to which fabrics the majority of the coUeotion 
belonged. The latter included 357 items, ranging from Corinthian wares to late Italian 
and Bucchero fabrics. IMr. Tillyard was fortunate in gaming access to Deepdene before 
the war and the subsequent dispersion of the collection, and is probably the only scholar 
who has had the chance of studjing it in its entirety, for it was only opened to students 
in 1909, and the sale took place in 1917. Originally consisting (according to MiUin) of 
1500 specimens, it was reduced to about 360 during its sojourn at Deepdene, chiefly by 
sales of inferior specimens. 5Ir. Tillyard thinks that about two-thirds of the more impor- 
tant vases of the second Hamilton Collection, as purchased by Thomas Hope and pre- 
viously illustrated by Tischbein, remained in the Hope Collection. The piece de resistance 
is, of course, the Orestes Krater, which has now found a home in the British Museum • 
another treasure was the Taleides amphora, now in Lord Cowdray's possession. Mr. 
TiUyard’s interesting study of the late Attic and South ItaUan fabrics and their inter- 
dependence is most iUuminating and deserves careful perusal. 


Greek Vase-Painting (Peintures de vases grecques). By Gottfried vox Luckex. 
Pp. 16. with 120 plates. The Hague : Martinus Xijhoff. 1921. 

This volume contains 120 plates produced by the process of orthophotography, giving a 
selection of vases, many of which were previously unpublished, from the Berlin Collection 
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and those of Vienna, to ^’hich a few are added from other museums. It is the compilation 
of a German scholar, to riliom are due the 16 introductory pages of text ; the plates were 
prepared in Berlin, and the volume was published in Holland; and. finally, the text is 
written in a curious varietj- of the English language. The idea of producing photographs 
of Greek vases free from the usual troublesome distortions and reflections of light is an 
excellent one, aird seems to have been carried out with success by means of the patent 
orthophotographic process, which is not, however, explained in detail, probabh' of de- 
hberate intention. If. as maj- be presumed, it is intended as a general introduetioir to 
the achievements of Greek vase-painting, it seems a pity that the scope of the volume 
should be limited to a rather second-rate series of vases ; but we are glad to have the 
dainty Berlin vase with the lady in the swing and the ' stroll in the sunshine' (Pis. 18, 
19 = Vo. 2589), the Caeretan hychia with the return of Hephaistos (Pis. 62-63), and 
the amphora with Seilerros and Hermes (PI. 52 = Berhn 6160). There are also two interest- 
ing vases from the C'abeirion at Thebes with caricature subjects. In the ‘ Index ' (which 
is really a Table of Contents) nearly all the vases are classified either as ' dishes ’ or 
‘ vessels ' ; the former appear to be what we know as kyhkes. the latter includes every- 
thing that is not a drinking-cup ! It is a pity that the editor did not get his introduction 
revised by someone more familiar with the English language; we might have been spared 
many eccentricities of .spelling, such as ' satyre,’ ' uncorporal,’ ’ jesture,' and also of 
phraseology. 


Piracy in the Ancient World ; an Essay in (Mediterranean History. By H. 

Obmerod. Pp. 286. University of Liverpool Press, 1924. lOs. &/. 

Ancient pirates have long escaped the modern investigator, but they now lie securely 
bagged in Prof. Ormerod’s book, who has made a drive upon them from all quarters a la 
Pompey. Scarcely a spar from ancient tradition has escaped the author's attention. To 
his list of pirate exploits might be added notices of corsairs hovering round Thasos in the time 
of Archilochus {I.G. xii. 5. 445. 1. 51) and molesting Athenian trafiic in the fourth century 
(I.O. ii. 5, 141). Among the defences against the sea-rovers the iripyot of Teos (C.I.G. 3063) 
perhaps should be included, and mention might be made of the Ai/ucVcs kAcuttoi', i.e. 
harbours contained within the lines of the city-walls (as at modem Candia), which were a 
characteristic type of early Greek fortification. In reference to Delos. Strabo does not say 
that this port ever did handle tens of thousands of slaves in a day, but that it could do so ; 
the date of the treaty of ILsermm is 39. not 38 b.c. ; and ‘ betes noits ’ means, not ' black 
beasts ’ but ’ stupid blacks.' But these criticisms are mere spindrift. Prof. Ormerod has 
ransacked ancient authors and inscriptions, and the facts thus amassed he has handled with 
exemplary sobriety, though with such a subject he must surely have been tempted to improve 
upon trath and transport us into film-land. In addition, he has j)rovided ancient piracy 
with its proper geographic and political setting. Perhaps the best part of his book is his 
vivid description of the conditions of Mediterranean navigation, with a wealth of illustrations 
from Turkish as well as ancient times, and his clear-cut picture of Cihoia Trachea with its 
crows’ nests a thousand feet above the sea. On two small points our curiosity remains 
unsatisfied : did the pirates study the alternation of land and sea breeze which is such a 
marked feature of the Mediterranean summer, and did they contribute to the discovery of 
the lateen sail, which already in mediaeval times was displacing the square rig on Mediter- 
ranean waters ? But perhaps these questions must remain unanswered for lack of evidence. 

Chapter II goes a long way to explain the failure of ancient governments to cope with 
the pirate nuisance. These governments were singularly slow to de\’ise substitutes for 
cri'Aai or debt-collecting reprisals; they secretly abetted the slave trade and openly 
encouraged privateering; and from the fourth century they relied largely on mercenary- 
soldiers, who between the land campaigns took to the water like a crocodile. Only- Athens, 
Bhodes and the Koman Empire emerge with credit from Prof. Ormerod’s survey% which 
sheds an unpleasant sidelight on ancient state-craft. Altogether, the present volume will 
come as a shock to those who believe that the ancients were such nice people, but to those 
who are not afraid of realism it wiU be a truly illuminating book. 
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Thessalische Dialektgeographie. By Rein van dee Velde. Pp. xii — 182, 
with 6 maps. Nijmegen-Utrecht : X. V. Dekker & van de Vegt en J. W. van 
Leeuwen, 1924. 

In this dissertation for a Doctorate in the University of Xijmegen the author seeks to 
analyse the Thessalian dialect 'svith a view to determining the existence and extent of local 
peculiarities, and so discovering the relative strength of the racial influences operative 
within the borders of Thessah’. 

After a concise bibliography, he deals rapidly in two short chapters with the pheno- 
menon of speech-intermixture and the aims and methods of ‘ dialect-geography’ in general. 
A brief review follows of the various strata — Pelasgian, Achaean, Aeolian, Boeotian and 
Thessalian proper — composing the population of Thessaly, and of their influence on the 
Thessalian dialect, while Chapter R’ contains a bibliographical survey of the epigraphical 
evidence from which practically all our knowledge of that dialect is derived. In the next 
four chapters, which form the main body of the work, this evidence is examined in detail 
from the point of view of phonetics, accidence, syntax and significant words, and the results 
of the inquiry are clearly presented in a series of tables and maps, A concluding chapter 
summarises the influences discernible in the language of the several districts of Thessaly. 

The work, which appears to have been carried out with care and thoroughness, cannot 
fail to be of interest alike to philologists and to historians, and it will, we mayhope, stimulate 
similar inquiries in other fields. 


The Legacy of the Ancient World. By Professor de Bi rgh. Pp. xvi A- 462. 

London and Xew York ; Macdonald and Evans. 1924. 1.5.s. 

This is a book of good quality ; it is well thought out and plainly written ; but it is quite 
definitely dull. The writer has surveyed history from early Egypt to the Renaissance with 
the outlook of a philosopher and the style of a guide-book. Most of the ejnsodes, instances, 
and quotations so bravely gleaned for us by Murray, Zimmern. Livingstone, and the other 
protagonists reappear in this book and, search as one will, one can find little new. The book 
is little more than a handbook and, as su'-h. not above the average : in some respects it is 
considerably worse. Thus ancient Crete has four pages, while the ’ Religion of Israel ’ has 
thirty-six; Sparta is described as if it had always been Lycurgan (p. Ill), while Greek 
religion with all its i'ichne.ss of imagination and strong intellectuality is hardly mentioned. 
The reader is given practically no account of Greek art or its influence on Greek life : — ' Let 
him visit the Elgin Room and the galleries of our Xational Museum.’ says the author in his 
preface. His sympathies, I suspect, are more with the Hebraic than with the Hellenic 
legacy. 

s. c. 


Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito. Edited with notes by 
JoHN Burnet. Pp. vii — Greek text (unpaged) — 220. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1924. 85. 6d. net. 

Classical students of aU grades and varieties ■nlll rejoice that Prof. Burnet has found time 
to follow up his exemplary edition of the Phaedo with this complementary volume. The 
commentary is conceived on precisely the same lines as that on the Phaedo. and is marked 
by the same virtues. It is concise, lucid, and well-proportioned; and the judicious reader 
\nll find again and again that an apposite parallel makes further comment unnecessary. 
Prof. Burnet s ma.steiy of the Platonic idiom i.s evident on every 2)age. The competent 
Greek scholar who is not a specialist in Plato will find here precisely the assistance which he 
requires for the understanding of the texts. 

But here, as in the edition of the Phaedo. there is also another motive. Prof. Burnet 
tells us that the book ' is conceived as part of a larger enterprise, that of replacing Socrates 
in the historical setting to which he really belongs.’ The general thesis i.s not restated here. 
It was admirably, if provocatively, stated in the ' Introduction ’ to the earlier volume, and 
further developed, not without some slight modification, in Greek Philosophy, Part I. Here 
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the thesis is verified and substantiated in detail, partly in the introductory notes prefacing 
each section of the commentary, but more by incidental observations contained in the notes 
on particular passages. Xo one who wishes to form a fair estimate of Prof. Burnet's position 
in regard to this great and stiU unsettled problem can afford to ignore this volume. We say 
this with emphasis, because there is a regrettable tendency noticeable in the many writers 
on Plato to ignore books which look like ‘ School Editions.’ German scholars, for instance, 
probably for this reason, seem largelj- to have ignored both Riddell's Digest of Platon ic 
Idiom and Burnet’s Phaedo. 

The revolution which Prof. Burnet seeks to introduce into Platonic exposition is, 
shortly, this : that prima facie, at least, statements made by Plato about Socrates, including 
opinions put into his mouth, are to be taken as historically true ; that, instead of asking for 
proof that any of it is Socratic, we shall demand proof rather that any of it is non-Socratic. 
However serious the qualification implied in the words ' prima facie ’ may turn out to be, we 
are convinced that this is the right principle, and that the revolution will be a healthy one. 
We look, therefore, for most important results from these commentaries, results which will 
be gradually apparent as a new generation of students, brought up on them, turns and rends 
the work of its forbears. 

J. L. S. 


Herodotus. By T. R. Glover. Pp. xiii-L3ol. Published by the Cambridge 
University Press for the University of California Press, 1024. IS.s. 

The eight chapters of this book were originally delivered in the form of lectures to the 
University of California. Dr. Glover's method of expounding Herodotus to his hearers 
was not to sustain any thesis about him. or to dissect and classify him shred by 
shred, but to imitate him, and he has proved himself ur>/p 'HpoborouoTUTos. Like his 
prototype, he ‘ craves for excursuses,’ and flits in a somewhat bewildering manner from 
topic to topic ; more Herodoteo, he is studiously non-committal on most controversial points, 
though he defends Herodotus’ piety, good faith and originality as stoutly as Herodotus stood 
up for Athens in the Persian Wars ; again, he displays the same wide interest m the works 
of men and an equally pervasive good-humour. In a work which does not aim at laborious 
exactitude criticism on points of detail need not be pressed. It is unnecessary to assume 
with Dr. Glover that Herodotus makes the Danube and the Rhone intersect, or that the 
geographical work attributed to Heeataeus was a forgery — the extant fragments tell 
distinctly in favour of its genuineness, — and it is becoming out-of-date to deride • Spanish- 
American versions of libert}'.’ In the chapter on Herodotus’ attitude to the gods we miss 
a reference to the most interesting of all the religious topics which Herodotus touches upon, 
the problem of heaven-sent evil. But our comments are in danger of becoming Thncydidean. 
We therefore shall end by repeating that the present Ixiok faithfully rejiroduces the of 
Herodotus, and wiU excite in its readers the proper mental comiilex for aiipreciating 
Herodotus himself. 


Platons Leben. By Eexst How.iLD. Pp. 100. Zurich ; .Seldwyla. 1923. 4m. SO. 

Dr. Howald's short and impressioni.st sketch of Plato's Life is based, as he informs us. on 
a series of public lectures given in the summer of 1022. The view adopted turns mainlv 
on a rather arbitrary interpretation of the earlj- and middle dialogues. It involves the 
almost complete disappearance of Plato the philosopher behind Plato the erotic and mystic, 
to whom is offered as foil a rationalistic .Socrates. Wany thinsrs are self-evident to Dr. 
Howald — especially that this and that in the dialogues has nothing whatever to do with 
the real .Socrates — which a self-respecting student will hardly take on his bare assertion ; 
and those who are accustomed to think of Plato as a philosopher w ill not readily svinpathise 
with a view which makes so little attempt to follow Plato in his speculations. We should 
be Sony if Dr. Howald's version of Platonism gained any e.xtenoive currencv; but this 
brochure gives little ground for fearing that it may do so. 


J. L. S. 
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Das Sokratische Nichtwissen in Platons ersten Dialogen. By Max 

HieSXAxd. Pp. 110. Zurich : Seldwyla, 1923. 7m. 50. 

Dr. Hiestand undertakes a careful and detailed examination of ■nhat he regards as the 
earliest tj^te of Platonic dialogue, viz. of the shorter dialogues of the earlier period which 
exhibit Socrates as himself professing ignorance and as con-cicting by argument of ignorance 
an interlocutor credited by himself or by others with knowledge. Under this rubric he 
brings five dialogues. Ion, Hippias Minor, Laches, Charmides, Eiithyphro. He recognises 
two other groups of early dialogues ; — (1) the longer dialogues, in which Socrates meet.s the 
Sophists and two opposed views are in real conflict; (2) the first essays in teaching, in 
which Socrates admits knowledge of a kind and expoimds it to a friendly audience. The 
three groups belong, he thinks, mainly to different times, though thej- may to some extent 
overlap. 

He analyses the argument of each of his five dialogues, and .sets out in each case the 
main pjrinciples on which the argument turns. He considers the provenance and inter- 
relation of the principles, the tendency of the argument and its results, showing how far 
Plato’s iSocrates is really a Xkhtwisser and by what means his occasional assumption of 
knowledge is concealed and minimised. Later he puts the various .Socratio theses together, 
and seeks to show that they come to ver 3 ’ little and are certainh' not a suitable foundation 
for the Platonic philosophj’. 

So far Dr. Hiestand seems to us to have carried through a modest and limited task 
thoroughlj' and with intelligence. His concluding arguments are of more doubtful value. 
On this rather narrow basis he seeks to constroct a representation of the historic Socrates : 
he does little more, however, than repeat H. Maier's views, with certain alterations of 
emphasis for closer accommodation with the previous discussion. Inevitablj’ his basis 
is too narrow : for a reasoned view he would have needed to undertake a much fuller 
examination of the A pology, and at least some discussion of the evidence of Aristophanes. 
Xenophon, and Aristotle, to say nothing of the other dialogues of Plato. It is a pit\' that 
he spoils a promising inductive inquir}- br- a hast}' and dogmatic conclusion. Dr. Hiestand 
needs himself to learn the le.s»on of the .Socratio Xicfiiivissen. 

J. L. S. 


Aristoteles : Kleine Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften (Parva Naturalia, . 
Uebersetzt von Ecgex Rolfes. Pp. x -f- 158. Leipzig : Meiner, 1924 (Philo- 
sophische Bibliothek, Bd. 6). 4i'. 4d. 

The indefatigable Dr. Rolfes continues his series of translations of Aristotle. He is a 
readable and conscientious and up to a certain point a reliable translator. It is. however, 
a misfortune that he persists in relying on Thomas Aquinas and Silvester Mauius, and 
apparently despises and ignores not merely modem Aristotelian scholarship, but also the 
Greek commentaries so excellently edited under the auspices of the Berlin Academy. Even 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis seems to be wholly ignored. This is a heavy handicap in these 
days for a translation of Aristotle ; and English students, who have access to the excellent 
translations by J. I. Beare and G. R. T. Ross in the Oxford series, would have to be very 
perverse to rely in preference on the much less scholarly version of Dr. Rolfes. 

J. L. S. 


The Text-tradition of Pseudo-Aristotle De Mundo. By AV. L. Lokijiee. 
Pp. xii 4- 9.5. London : Milford, 1924 (.St, Andrews L’niversity Publications, 
Xo. xviii). .'L. &/. 

The De Mii/ido is a work of the first or second centuiy a.d. which has somehow got into the 
Aristotelian corpus. In style, method, and vocabularv- it is so obviously un-Aristotelian 
that it is difficult to think that it was even intended as an imitation of Aristotle. But it is 
a work of some historical interest and importance, and also of some literarv' merit. Mr. 
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Lorimer shows that there is an exceptional wealth of material available for reconstructing 
the text, which has hitherto received but slight attention. The present study treats 
exhaustively of this material by way of introduction to a new text which the author has in 
hand. There are, first, some seventy-five manuscripts (Diels in 1901 spoke as if there were 
eight MSS. !), of which Mr. Lorimer appears to have collated twelve, while he has sampled 
in one way or another practically all the rest. Bekker used four MSS., of which one (his 
K, a Paris MS.) is the oldest and best extant. Secondly, theie are long extracts in Stobaeus, 
preserving a text, as Mr. Lorimer shows, quite independent of our MS. tradition. Thirdly, 
there is ' a sort of version or adaptation ’ of the tract credited to Apuleius (born c. .v.D. 125) ; 
but this is not sufficiently literal to be of great assistance. Fourthly, there is an Armenian 
and a StTiac version : the latter, belonging to the sixth eenturt', has not hitherto been 
utilised, but is ’ of veiy great value.’ Lastly, there are two mediaeval Latin versions, one 
made perhaps in the thirteenth centurt- for King Manfred of Sicily, the other by a certain 
Kicholaus Siculus at about the same time. As an appendix to the present volume (Mr. 
Lorimer prints these two Latin versions in full on opposite pages in a revised text based on a 
collation of numerous manuscripts. 

Clearly (Mi-. Lorimer has carried through a difficult piece of research with exemplary 
eare and thoroughness. Even without his reconstituted text the work has its fmits, 
especially on the historical side. But the text is the main objective, and without that it is 
difficult to judge the degree of (Mr. Lorimer's success. But obviously he has put the text of 
the De Mundo on a completely new footins. 

J. L. S. 


Das (Hellenische Thessalien. By Friedrich ,St.\ehlix. Pp. xxiv 245 with a 
map, 12 plates and 29 figures in the text. Stuttgart ; J. Engelhorns Xachfolger, 
1924. 

Thessaly is one of the few regions of Greece for the topography of which we have little 
good authority in ancient literature. Pausanias never visited it and the text of the ninth 
book of Strabo, which deals with it, is somewhat mutilated. Further, till comparatively 
recently little systematic attempt had been made to explore the country, while excavations 
have been rather spasmodic and are not yet adequately published, especially those of 
Dr. Arvanitopoullos. Thus Dr. Staehlin, already well known as a student of things 
Thessalian from his journeys there and the papers he has published on various problems, 
has now put us heavily in his debt by issuing this excellent book. In this one volume, 
which is well printed, and easily handled and read, though the style is rather concise, he 
has combined practically all the information available about Thessaly. Strabo, Livy 
and the other ancient authorities are used and discussed with good judgment. The 
evidence of inscriptions and coins, of the extant remains, of excavations and of the author's 
own journej'S is used to the full. As a compilation alone this book deserves high praise, 
but it is noticeable for its sobriety [e.g. in discussing too enthusiastic reports), its sense 
of proportion in weighing evidence and its sane criticism. 

M'e have first a brief introduction. Then the two outlying districts on the north- 
east, Perrhaebia and Magnesia, are treated. Next come the four divisions of Thessaly 
proper, Pelasgiotis, Hestiaiotis, Thessaliotis and Phthiotis. Lastly come the outlying 
districts to the south, Dolopia, Achaia Phthiotis and the Spercheios valley. (N’aturally 
many points invite discussion. The author adheres to his former view that Pharsalos is 
the mythical Phthia and would put Palaipharsalos at Derengli. while following StoSel's 
view for the position of the battlefield of Pharsalia. He adopts the now popular view 
that Demetrias was a rebuilt Pagasai and assigns the ruins at Goritsa by Yolo (hitherto 
held to be Demetrias) to Orminion. Methone he puts at Leehonia and moves Xeleia near 
to Yolo. He cannot suggest a site for the Magnesian Thaumakie. but, rightly we believe, 
passes over Dr. Leafs proposal to amalgamate it with Thaumakoi. On the whole his 
identifications of the variou-s sites throughout Thessaly, even if they do not agree with 
those so far generally accepted, all deserve serious consideration. For instance, he puts 
Atrax at Aliphaka instead of Gunitsa. which he calls Argura. Tatar Magula he believes 
to be Orthe and Elone he places at Karatsali. Mondaia he places tentatively in the 
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neighbourhood of Diskata. ^vhich does not seem very satisfactory. He is not right in 
crediting Mr. tVoodward vith the identification of Meliboia and he disregards the site at 
Smolia. There are other details vhieh excite comment, but that is only natural owing 
to the very uncertain character of Thessalian topography. Further exploration can 
alone help to solve the many outstanding problems. Dr. Staehhn. however, mainly as 
a result of personal research, has produced a first-class book which no future student of 
Thessaly can atford to neglect. There are several sketch plans of ancient sites, a useful 
map and some good photographs, and last, but bv no means least, a good index. 

A. W. 


L'Albanie en 1921. By .Justix Godart, with a Preface by D'Estovbxelles de 
Constant. Pp. 374, with 32 plates and a map. Paris : Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1922. 

Nearly everyone who travels in the Balkans returns as the champion of one of the Balkan 
nations. M. Godart is no exception and has taken Albania under his patronage, and 
this book is one of the results. There is a Preface by Baron D'Estournelles de Constant, 
who explains his connection with Albania and how M. Godart came to go there. Then 
comes a brief chapter on the past history of the country and another with the record of 
the author's journey through it. To these succeed three chapters dealing with the modern 
history of Albania, its present organisation and tbe attitude (usually cynical indifference 
to everything but their own interests) adopted towards it by the Great Powers. Then 
follow the inevitable chapters dealing with Albania’s neighbours, in which the virtues 
and sufferings of Albanians are sympathetically treated and the cruelty and vices of 
Turks. Serbs. Montenegrins. Greeks and Italians are exposed for condemnation ! The 
book closes with two ' propaganda ’ chapters on Albania Irredenta and the future. There 
are some rather poor illustrations and a useful map. This book has no information of any 
value about antiquities or ancient history, and the best part is that describing the modern 
political history of Albania. The rest, if not propaganda pure and simple, is too much 
coloured by prejudice to be a safe guide. Books such as this we fear only encourage the 
Balkan nations to forgive nothing and to forget nothing, and will not assist them to live 
in pro.speritv themselves and in peace with their neighbours. 

A. IV. 


Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, Gold and Silver J ewelry and Related 
Objects. By Caeolixe Kaxsom IVilllams. Pp. xii -r 281, with 38 plates. New 
York : New York Historical Society, 1024, 

Anyone who has never written an archaeological catalogue might well be forgiven for 
asserting that it is very easy work, which requires no particular skill or knowledge. On 
the contrary, work which seems easy to the uninitiated is often really quite difficult. It 
is easy, of course, to write a brief description of a series of objects and provide simple 
illustrations, but such is not a scientific catalogue, only a mere illustrated hand-list, and 
adds little to our knowledge. The ideal catalogue should provide a good illustrated hand- 
list. as detailed as necessary for understanding the object.s, and also be properly furnished 
with introductions and appendices to point out the importance of the objects and their 
position in the history of art and their relationship to similar antiquities. The later 
volumes of the British Museum Catalogues of Coins approach this ideal, and Mrs. Ransom 
M’illiains h<is also come very near it. We have here a detailed and accurate catalogue of 
the Abbott Collection of Egyptian jewellery, well printed on good paper and provided 
with good plates, among which one can call special attention to the photomicrographs 
elucidating technical points. There is a good introduction giving a brief historj' of 
Egyptian jewellery and devoting much attention to the sources whence Egypt derived 
its gold and its precious stones. Then follows an excellent technical account dealing 
particularly with granulated work and the problems it involves in attaching the granula- 
tions by soldering or otherwise joining gold work. The author has spent much time in 
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research on these technical points, and all students of ancient jewellery will be grateful 
for her careful and practical account. That this can be of great service is shown by her 
decision about the 5Ienes necklace, which has been the subject of some argument. She 
concludes on technical grounds that it is a forgery to be dated somewhere between 1830 
and 1843. In a discussion of moulds and their uses there are some useful comments on 
steatite moulds, and we are inclined to agree with the author that such could hardly have 
been used for casting or otherwise making gold work direct. The classes in which the 
Abbott Collection is strong are scarabs, rings, earrings and amulets, and an interesting 
point is the rediscover^’ of part of a find of good Hellenistic jewellery made in Ithaca in 
1813. In appendices there are a full museographical account of the Abbott Collection 
and a useful chronological list of famous pieces of Egyptian jewellery with a bibliography. 

A. W/ 


Catalogtie of the Greek MSS. in the Library of the Monastery ofVatopedi 
on Mount Athos. By Sophkoxios Eustbatiades (formerly Archbishop of Leonto- 
polis) and Akcadios, monk of Vatopedi, Deacon. Harvard Theological Studies, XL 
Cambridge, Mass. Paris: Ed. Champion; London: H. Milford. 1924. Pp. xvi — 
278. £3 3s’. 

When in 1708 Montfaucon published his Palaeographia Grnera and laid the foundations 
of the science, he thought it well within his compass to add as a seventh book two descrip- 
tions of Mount Athos. one by P. Belon in 1553 and another quite recent : he was sure 
that the monastic libraries would prove rich treasure-houses of ancient Greek M.S.S. 
Since S. P. Lambros produced his great Catalogue we know that these hopes were almost 
groundless; but it is well that his work should be completed. In the preface to his 
second volume, published by our Cambridge Press twenty-five years ago. he wrote that 
the Fathers of the two chief monasteries, the Lavra and Vatopedi. tocs Oiyravpov^ 

8ia Tuie i’Stojv yyiixTiwv wport/ioicrtc draSeifai . . . ovoets : still he declared himself 

ready to fill the gap in case they should think fit ; but they kept the task in their 
own hands, and in this volume printed in France, but bearing also the imprint iv 
Kayra/SpLyLu ttJs X«us ’A-yy.Vt'a? we have half the fidlihnent of the monks' promise. The 
book is edited for the Harvard Faculty of Theology, and so it should be, as nearly all the 
contents are theological. Among the 1536 books enumerated, less than fifty can be 
called Classical 5ISS. ; most of these are headed <f>iXo\oy(Ka St«<f>opu. practically school 
selections : complete works are Homer's Vh'ad (fifteenth century), and Thucydides (sixteenth 
century) ; there are three or four plays of each of the dr.rmatists, half a dozen speeches 
of Demosthenes and Isocrates, some Aeschines, Plato. Xenophon, an idyll of Theocritus, 
extracts from Pindar. Xo. 671 (fourteenth century). Sophocles, Aja.r. Ehrtni. OaU/Dis 
Bex. Euripides, Hecuba. Orestes. Bhoen issue, four Homeric hymns and four hymns of 
Callimachus, has most Classical interest. If there used to be more they liave come to 
the West like the famous Ptolemy, but I cannot think of other 518.8. from 5'atopedi. 
5Iost of the Classical extracts were copied in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Even in theology the older centuries are poorly represented: Xos. 18 and 1175 are 
palimpsests written over uncial fragments of the eighth century: of the ninth century 
I notice Xos. 191, 376, 4U8, 497, 660, 1217 and of the tenth about ten : of nearly 350 
dated 5188. two go back to the tenth century — Xo. 949, Gospels with pictures of the 
Evangelists, and Xo. 181. Ephraim 8yrus : there are three dated of the eleventh, five of 
the twelfth, fourteen of the thirteenth, about thirty each of the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. But some fifty belong to the seventeenth century, ninety to the 
eighteenth and seventy to the nineteenth. One, Xo. 810. the service in memory 
EiSoKlpov TO? (in 1840) to? BuTo-a/6ti-o?. bears date 1900. It is wonderful 

to think that the copying of Greek 5188. has lasted into our century. 

The proportion of undated books is probably four to one: it would take much time 
to establish it exactly, but this gives a production of well over a thousand books for the 
past four centuries, a sufficient refutation of the contemptuous accusations against ignorant 
and lazv monks such as even 5Iontfaucon quotes from Belon. ' vix unum duo.suc singulis 
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in monasteriis reperias, qui legant aut tantillum literarum sciant.’ This is the real interest 
of the book, its witness to the continuity of Greek monastic life, fully justifying the writers 
of the Preface in their impassioned defence of the monks as the preservers of Hellenism 
in the struggle against the Turk. 

In the library of an institution we can often distinguish between the working books 
acquired by it for the needs of the place and others given by benefactors and reflecting 
their taste. It is generally the latter that awaken our interest. The most famous 
benefactor to this library was the emperor John Gantaeuzene, o poi ayos a-apels iv rrj 
Tor BaroTrrdfot’ Kal peToropao^ri? Ttaanad) : which name he nTOte in gold in No, 326 : 
he left marks in several others. So Xo. 935 belonged to Andronieus Palaeologus and 
Eirene in 1307. Former owners of MSS. came from all over the Greek world, from Cj'prus 
to Arta, from Crete to Tirnovo and M'allachia. Some have distinctly Slavonic names, 
Bulgars, Boaniaks and Russians, and a man called ^o/3drCoyXov looks like the Turkish son 
of a Slavonic dog. 

The glory of the Library is in certain illuminated MSS. : the twelfth-century Old 
Te.stament, Xo. 602 (formerly 515, see Kondakov, At/ios, p. 2S4, and his Hint, de V Art 
the Psalters Xos. 760, 761, 762, 851 (formerly 608-610, 6.55, Kondakov, Athos, 
p. 2S6 ; Millet, Icouogr. de I Jii.. p. 737, s.v. Athos) of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
and the fourteenth century Gospels. Xo. 937 (formerly 735. Kondakov and Millet, op. 
cit.). This brings us to a serious defect : the books have been rearranged in three divisions, 
Literary, Liturgical and Musical, each in alphabetical order, but though there are indexes 
of authors, scribes, owners, donors, miniatures, miscellaneous entries, palimpsests, dated 
MSS. and composers of tunes, there is no comparative table of the numbers assigned in 
this catalogue and those formerly borne by the books, nor does the notice of any MS. 
give references to the literature dealing with it. M’elcome too would have been an 
introduction giving a history of the Library and pointing out the more important of its 
books. 

E. H. M. 


Phidias. By Haxs Sche.idek. Pp. 3S6; 325 illustrations. Frankfurt; Frankfurter 

Verlags-Anstalt A.-G., 1924. 

It is a.stonishing how in spite of war and bankruptcy the tide of German and Austrian 
works on classical archaeology flows on. Dr. Schrader's work of nearly 400 quarto pages, 
illustrated by good and well-chosen photographs, is admirably produced and printed; 
and full of careful argument and new points of view. The author was roused to the 
task by his experience in enlarging the collection of casts at Frankfurt, when it appeared 
to him that clearer notions might be reached as to the great masters of the fifth century. 
He begins by insisting that our knowledge of those masters must be based on originals, 
not copies ; yet, like almost all archaeologists, he treats originals and copies too much 
on a level. In treating of Phidias he naturally follows the beaten track, speaking first 
of the testimony of ancient writers, then of the evidence as to the great statues of Zeus 
and Athena, then of several maje.stic figures, such as the Demeter of Cherchel and the 
Albani Cora, the Amazon, the Diadumenos and other works. 

But it is really Alcamenes and Paeonius who are the main subjects of the book; and 
when he treats of them Dr. Schrader cannot be accused of want of originality. He seeks 
to vindicate the testimony of Pausania.s that Paeonius made the east pediment and 
Alcamenes the west (Centaur.) pediment of the great temple of Olympia. This testimony 
has of late been almost unanimously rejected by archaeologists, and in fact its rejection 
has been regarded almost as the pons asinorum of archaeologj'. Dr. Schrader's most 
convincing thesis is that the three corner figures of the west pediment which are made 
of Pentelic marble are not, as Dr. Treu maintained, restorations of the Roman age, but 
originals of some years later than the rest. If this were the case, it would account for 
the statement of Pausanias in regard to Alcamenes. The statement in regard to Paeonius 
is easily accounted for; but Dr. Hchrader chooses to take it as literally correct. But 
his mo.st paradoxical theory is in regard to the Parthenon and its sculptors, setting forth 
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views which are not likely to be accepted in London, that Phidias was only the general 
superintendent of the sculpture of the temple, but that the east pediment and the frieze 
are really due to Alcamenes and- the west pediment to Paeoniiis. This would account 
for the fact long ago recoanised, that there is a deep cleft in style between the great 
religious statues of Phidias, so far as we are able to judge of them, and the decorative 
sculpture of the Parthenon. And it is extremely probable that Alcamenes at all events 
was one of the workers on the pediments. But the evidence is scarcely sufficient to enable 
us to identify his contributions. Our only trustwortlu' knowledge of him is based on 
the Procne and Itys of the Athenian acropolis, and the herm of Hermes from Pergamon, 
to the latter of which Dr. .Schrader, like most Oerman archaeologists, assigns too much 
importance. It is certainly an extreme paradox to say on such evidence that Alcamenes 
made the group of three female figures in the pediment, for their style is obviously as 
dissimilar as possible from the stiff archaic head of the Hermes and the poor drapery of 
the Procne. The sculpture of the Parthenon is clearly the work of an e.vtremely com- 
petent and progressive school ; but we are hardly able on the evidence to discern in it the 
handiwork of individuals. It is also a paradox to attribute to Paeonius alike the east 
pediment of Olympia and the west pediment of the Parthenon. 

Whether we agree with Dr. Schrader’s theories or not, we are bound to allow that 
he proceeds with very great diligence and minuteness. His illustrations are what illus- 
trations ought to be, calculated to throw light on particular points in the argument, and 
so arranged as to illuminate one another. They are also very numerous; each statue 
appears over and over again, with emphasis laid on fresh points. 

P. G. 


Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in the Museum of Pine Arts, 
Boston. By L. D. Caskey. 4°. Pp. x- 7 - 234; 134 Nos. Harvard L'niversity 
Press, 1925. 

This is a work which will be very welcome to archaeologists, as the Boston Museum 
contains many works which hovered on the European horizon and then vanished. Boston 
came late into the field as a collector, but has made up for lost time, thanks to the talent 
and energy of Mr. E. P. M'arren and Mr. John Marshall, supported by the generous 
contributions of wealth}' New Englanders. The collection was by no means indiscriminate ; 
almost every piece is of interest ; many are of the first importance. Perhaps the most 
fascinating work is the reliefs supposed to represent the fate of Adonis, about which a 
literature has already gathered. But other examples are remarkable : the colossal head 
of Zeus of Pheidian type, several exquisite female heads, young athletes, sepulchral reliefs, 
and portraits. Almost every piece is a good specimen of its class : together they form 
a series ideal for persons of taste and lovers of the beautiful. And Mr. Caskey’s catalogue 
is excellent, avoiding tedious controversy, but citing all important authorities, never 
dogmatising, but always showing good sense. The illustrations are for a catalogue 
adequate ; but a portfolio of photographs on a larger scale would be a welcome supplement. 

P. G. 


Molfetta und Matera. By MvxuirLLix Mayer. Pp. :H8. with 25 jjlates (one in 
colour), 1 plan and 74 figures in the text. Leipzig : Karl W. Hiersemann, 1924. 

During the last fifteen years our knowledge of the prehistoric civilisations of South Italy 
has been enormously enlarged; topographical surveys, fresh excavations and successful 
restorations of the magazined sherds have provided a far more representative series of 
documents than was available to Prof. Peet. No one is better qualified to give a general 
account of the new discoveries than Dr. Mayer, who was the first to draw attention to 
the painted pottery of Matera and Jlolfetta. In the work before us the important sections 
of his former book, Ze stazioni preisloriche di Molfetta, have been translated, the excellent 
plates reproduced and all the fresh material gathered in Apulia and the adjoining regions 
down to 1922 (the new finds from Capri are mentioned only in an addendumj described 
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with good illustrations. The book is not only a convenient guide to the South Italian 
remains of the neolithic and bronze ages, but also a valuable contribution to their inter- 
pretation. The author has not indeed been able to adduce convincing stratigraphical 
evidence in support of his already familiar division of the Molfetta hut settlement into 
two periods. Still less is he able to assign a definite provenance to the supposedly imported 
painted wares. Although he has collected a vast number of analogies from the opposite 
side of the Adriatic, the limitations of these are betrayed by the fact that they are drawn 
not onlv from the neolithic wares of Thessaly of both periods, but also from Cretan and 
those as late as L.M. I. Not a single sherd is described of which it can be said that it 
was made at any known centre of Aegean culture; the discursive study of motives to 
which we are treated can at best give us an indication as to the direction in which we 
should look. And of course our author recognises the existence of a local school of vase 
painting, but perhaps without giving it its full due. The study of the relations between 
the Italian and the Sicilian neolithic pottery leads to more positive if rather revolutionary 
conclusions. Dr. Mayer now considers that the neolithic culture came to South Itah', 
not from Africa via Sicily, but from across the Adriatic, reaching Apulia first and the 
island only later. Stentinello is thus posterior to the older hut settlement at Molfetta. 
The archaeological arguments in support of this rather disconcerting thesis are very 
convincing. 

In conclusion it is necessary to warn the reader that Dr. Mayer’s terminology is 
distinctly original. ' Helladisch ’ here does not mean Helladic, and ’ the hour-glass 
motive so popular in Thessaly (sic) and Central Greece ’ is. in fact, the Minoan-Helladic 
double-axe pattern ! The sculptured slab closing a grave at Castelluccio is wTongly 
assigned to Sicilian II. ^Moreover our pleasure in reading this admirable uork would 
have been enhanced if the acei bities of polemic had been eliminated. 

V. G. C. 


Architecture. By Alfked M.^nsfield Beooks. Pp. six -f- 189. London : George G. 

Harrap and Co.. 1925. 5>. 

XoTHiNG is more difficult to WTite than history which is concerned with the principles 
of a .subject, and Mr. Brooks has set himself this task in his ' Debt to Greece and Rome ’ 
contribution dealing with architecture. On the whole he has done his work well, and 
if a few shortcomings are mentioned, it is only becau.se one would see detailed information, 
if introduced, treated with as much care as generalisation. Sir Reginald Blomfield says 
in his introduction that ' Mr. Brooks has made no attempt to vjve a detailed account 
of (ireek and Roman architecture,’ and though this is true in the sense that such a thing 
would be impos.sible in a compa.ss of 170 pages, a lot of detail has been introduced in the 
references to particular buildings. Thei'e are, of course, matters of fact and matters of 
opinion and it is only the former one would stress in a criticism. 

The columns of the Temple of Xike Apteros certainly have tapering. !.>■'. diminution, 
though they have no entasis, and this is probably what the author meant (p. 67). In 
dealing with Hellenistic Pergamum. it is an anachronism to refer to the Temple of Trajan 
([). 1001. It is misleading to state that the Pennsylvania Terminal ’ resembles the Bath.s 
of Garacalla ’ (p. 110). though the waiting hall of the station is based on the tepidarium 
of the baths. The methods mentioned for eliminating or minimising the thrusts of arches 
(p. 112) have rarely been adopted in ancient or modern practice, and the use of iron cramps 
for this purpose is surely almost unknown and most undesirable. In the description of 
the Basilica of Constantine there is no reference to the piercing of the cross walls dividing 
the aisle compartments, and thus one of the central facts in the plan of this great building 
is lost to the reader (p. 138). On p. 151 no reference is made to the domical structures 
of the Minerva Medica and the Jupiter Temple at Spalato, which are not circular and 
which show- the distinct beginnings of the pendcntii’e. If the.se are nut the direct forbears 
of the dome of Nta. Sophia, they are certainly links in the chain between the Pantheon 
and SS. Sergius and Bacchus. It is surely incredible to say that Alberti ' did not know- 
imperial Roman architecture ' (p. 1.58) when we have certain evidence that the San Galli, 
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and others who were very little later, knew it perfectly well. The building work of " the 
noblest Roman of them all ” speaks for itself and indeed gets recognition on the next page 
as ■ adapted ’ from Roman design — a contradiction which the author should correct. It 
is a Commonplace to assert (p. 1.59) that the order rising through several stories was invented 
by Palladio, but the principle was recognised by Michelangelo in his Florentine work at 
an earlier date, and perfected by him at St. Peter's at least no later. The Royal Exchange 
is not by 5Vren but by Sir M’illiam Tite (p. 164). 

Turning to matters of greater nicety, it is at least doubtful if the Greeks had the very 
conscious feelings of balance in the disposition of the Acropolis buildings ascribed to them 
hy Mr. Brooks (p. 67). The analogies between different types of building and of draughts- 
manship are not quite happy. Mass and texture m architecture must be realised as some- 
thing more complex than drawing (pp. 69-70). ' Name ’ and ’ fame ’ in the reference to 

the Lincoln Memorial is also not happy, and the generalisation following is a little risky 
(p. 73). The reference to the Thermae — the finest planning achievement of the Romans 
— is meagre in comparison with the space afforded to the Pantheon. Neither Kingsley 
Porter (not at his best) nor the comment on him are convincing (pp. 168-9). If Rome 
had only ' phantom glory, how could it have inspired Piranesi and Jefferson? 

But with all these minor drawbacks, Mr. Brooks’ essay is a very sound piece of w ork, 
though there is more than one example of repetition in it. which a study of 170 pages 
should he particularly careful to avoid. The point about the Pantheon being equivalent 
in height to a sphere of shnilar diameter is a good one (p. 121) and may be compared with 
Fergiisson's derogatory remark about its lowness of proportion; as if any such adveiso 
theory could contend against the superb result ! The argument for the small columns 
in the inner orders of the Parthenon (p. 56) is ingenious and reasonably convincing as a 
utilitarian explanation. 

Mr. Brooks will probably thank us more if we make some appreciative reference to 
the main arguments and not merely the small points m his book : and one hastens to 
add that the general treatment is really verv good. Particuhirly good is the section 
devoted to Romanesque and Mediaeval Gothic. For this he certainly deserves all praise. 
If the section devoted to Renaissance and modern work is not quite equal to this, the 
subject is so vast that 15 pages are quite inadequate to give any coherent account of it. 
The bibliography is fairly complete, but Geoffrey Scott's Architichire of Hnntanl-^iii is a 
notable omission. The absence of references to pages in the notes at the end is a great 
clrau back. 

D. T. F. 


The Geography of the Ancient "World, being a select list of Wall Map.s useful 
for classical teaching in schools. Advisory Leaflet Xo. 2, issued by the Councils of 
the .Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman .'studies. Pp. 13. 
Oxford L'niversity Press, London ; Humphrey Milford. 1925. 6<?. 

We would call the attention of members of the .Society to this leaflet, which represents 
the most recent enterprise of the Gouncils of the two .Societies. Its purpose is sufficiently 
indicated by its title ; the compilation has been made on practical lines and the everyday 
needs of the classroom have been .steadily kept in view. IVe are asked to remind readers 
that, while the Societies are responsible for the publication of this little guide, they do not 
act as agents for the maps recommended, uhkh must be obtained from the jiublisheis. 

Note : in the review of The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, by 
Helen McC'i.ees. Xew A’ork, 1924. the price of the work wu' inadvertently given as 
6s. 6tl. [J.U.ti. xlh . p. 306l. We are asked by the Metropolitan Museum of Art to say 
that it should be 75 cents. 
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PEESEUS AND THE ACHAEAXS IX THE HITTITE TABLETS 

Dr. Forree's discovery of the Achaeans in the Hittite cuneiform tablets 
of Boghaz Keui is nov -svell known to clas.sical .scholar-s.^ His identification 
of them with the Hittite Akhkhiyawas is beyond question, and I am inclined 
to think that Dr. Cowley has made a happy suggestion in further identifying 
them with the Hivites (Ha-Khiwivi) of the Old Te.stament. On the other hand, 
the identification of the Akhkhiyan chieftain Attaras.siyas (also written 
Attarsiyas) with the Homeric Atreus is phonetically impo.ssible ; nor would 
the date of Attarsiyas agree with that usually assigned by tradition to Atreus. 

About 1250 B.c. Attarsiyas the I'liinvanas or /coipavo^ of the Akhkhiyawa 
came from the western side of Asia (Minor with a fleet of 100 ships to the 
Pamphylian coast (hardly the Karian, as Forrer pro2)o.se.s). He had previously 
driven a tributary of the Hittite king, by name Madduwattas. from his 
dominions in the south-western part of Asia dlinor; Dudkhaliyas III. how- 
ever, the Hittite monarch, had restored the latter, but on the death of Dud- 
khaliyas, and in the first year of the reign of his successor. Arnuwandas, 
Attarsiyas made another attack, this time by .ssea, and again compelled (Maddu- 
wattas to solicit help from his suzerain.^ The invaders were repulsed : Mad<lu- 
wattas was re-instated in Arzawa, that is, western Cilicia, and Attarsiyas turned 
his fleet against Alasiya, which he devastated. Alasiya, the Eli.shah of the 
Old Testament, is commonly supposed to be Cyprus, but I have brought 
forward arguments in favour of it really being the opposite coast of Cilicia — ■ 
the Eleian plain, in fact, of the Greeks. 

Xow Eusebius {Chron. i. p. 62, edit. Schoene) has preserved a pa.ssage 
from Kephalion in which the latter states that 610 years after Semiramis or 
Xinyas [airo 'SLvov of the (MSS. is an interpolation) Belimos reigned over the 
‘ Ass}’Tians ’ and ‘ Perseus the son of Danae arrived in his country with 100 
ships. Xow Perseus was flying from Dionv.sus, son of Semele. ... In the 
next generation, when Pannyas was king (of A.ssyria). the expedition f)f the 
Argonauts sailed to the Pha.sis.’ 


^ Tlie German excavations at Jiogliaz 
Keui, the Cappadocian capital of the 
Hittite Empire, in 19n7-S, brought to Iiglit 
two libraries of cuneiform tablet?, mostly 
belonging: to the 14th century ha thou<rh 
some of them are of earlier date. Abr)ut 
including irairments. are at Berlin, 
others are in Constantinople. The Berlin 
collecticin is being rapidly copied and 
published. During the "vvar. the Swiss 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLV. 


As-^yriologist, Dr. Forrer, was ensraged to 
work upon them, and his knowledire of the 
texts IS therefore more extensive than that 
of any other scholar. 

“ Tlie name iVladdiiwattas is paralhd to 
the Lydian Sadyattes. AlyattC'^. Sin* .> /n. 
and ir are expreS''ed by the .-^ame cuneiiorin 
eharacter. we could roa<l \\'adduwatr,i^ 
<p AdyattC". 

:si 
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A statue of Perseus was said to liave stood at the entrance to the city 
of Ikonion, the name of which was Amandra before the Greek hero had wrested 
it from the Lykaonians, and he was also said to have been the founder, or 
re-founder, of Tarsus (written Tersos on coins) ; see Xonnus, Dionj.s., 18, 294. 

Danae claims relationship to the Danaoi of Homer, who formed one of 
the northern nations who attacked Egypt by sea in the time of Kamses III 
(1200 B.C.). In the earlier invasion from the north, which took place in the 
reign of Heneptah II. the place of the Danaoi was taken bv the Aqiwash. 

‘ The isles of the Danaans ’ are already mentioned in a hymn of the time 
of Thothmes III. It is possible that they are the Danuna of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. In any case, in the thirteenth century b.c. the Egyptian monuments 
show that they were settled in Asia [Minor. 

Dionysos, again, jjoints to Asia Minor. The vine, like its name, came to 
Greece from thence, and the vine and wine, together with the 'Wine-god, play 
a conspicuou.s part in the Hittite texts. The planting of the vine by the 
Hittite king was a religious act. and while among his own subjects he repre- 
sented the Sun-god he could well have been symbolised as the "Wine-god by 
the foreigner. The wine-goddess as well as the Wine-god is mentioned in 
the ritual tablets of Boghaz Keui, and it is noticeable that the suffix of the non- 
Greek name Semele is Asianic and more especially Lydian. Bfelimos is identified 
later on by Eusebius with the Belochos of Ktesias, but a speculative philologist 
might prefer to see in it an echo of the name of the Hittite king Subbiluliumas. 
Herodotus traces the Herakleid Idngs of Lydia to Belus. 

Tarsus took the place of Arzawa. the capital of western Cilicia after 
1200 B.c. It does not seem to have existed at an earlier date. At all events 
there is no mention of it in the Hittite texts which have frequent references 
to Arzawa. 

The 100 .ships of Attarsiyas are curiou.sly like the 100 ships of the Asianic 
Perseus, and I am inclined to think the two names are the same. One of 
the dentals in the Asianic languages was an initial which the Greeks repre- 
sented sometimes by tt. sometimes by t. The similar dialectal interchange of 
TT and T (from original qu) in Greek itself was, I beheve, due to Asianic influence, 
and in and 7rTo\e/i.o9, which were said to be Cypriote, we have the 

combination of the two letters. [Neither of these words, it mav be added, 
seems to admit of a scientifically satisfactory Indo-European derivation. 
That in the Asianic Perseus we have the same intermediate initial results 
from the fact that he was made the founder of Tarsus or Tersos. The cunei- 
form Att in Attarsiyas would be a Hittite attempt to represent the same sound 
in syllabic characters. 

If the story of Perseus and Behmos preserves a tradition of a historical 
event we may ask whether the story of the assistance sent to Priam by the 
^ Assyrian ’ king Teutamos has not also a historical foundation. Many vears 
ago Gladstone suggested that the Kijreioi of Od. xi. .519 were the Hittites, 
whose leader was Eurypylos,i son of the Mysiau Telephus and the sister of 

1 Cf. the name of Ifrpalla, king of Tuk- pileser IV. 
liana, near Tyaiia, in the time of Tiglasth- 
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Priam. In TelepLus German scholars have seen the Hittite Telibinns. Dr. 
Eorrer has now found the name of Troy, written Tariiisa, in the Hittite tests. 

Teutamos, out of which Ktesias formed his usual doublet (or triplet) 
Teutamos (Tautanes), Teutaeos, is a good Hittite name. Tutamu was king 
of the Khattina in N.AV. Syria in 740 B.c., and the name is related to that of 
Teuwatti which is found in the Tel el-Amarna tablet.s. This appears as 
Tedryp? in Greek inscriptions, Tuates in the Vannic and Moschian texts. It 
literally signifies ■' the charioteer,’ from tiia, tuwa ‘ a chariot.’ 

By way of appendix I will add a few words on the two bodies of mercenary 
troops who constituted the body-guard of the Hittite kings. These were the 
Lulakhi and Khabiriyas. The Khabiriyas. also called Sagasi or ’ Executioners,’ 
were stationed at Boghaz Keui, where 600 of them guarded one side of the 
royal quarters and another 600 the other side. Name and institution were 
alike derived from Babylonia. We first hear of the Khabiri or ‘ Comrades ’ 
in the time of Eim-Sin, the contemporary of Khammurabi, and they appear to 
have been recruited from Elam, where the name lingered for several centuries. 
Some years ago I suggested that we should see in them the prototype of the 
Greek Kabeiri, and the suggestion has been supported by the discovery of an 
early deified Hittite king, Khasamilis, who occupies a conspicuous place in 
the royal and military ritual. Khasamilis is suspiciously like Kao-petXo?, In 
the Imbros inscription the first of the ‘ great gods ’ i.s invoked as KatT/ieiXe 
ava^. In one of the texts Khasamilis is associated with Kanes, the early 
Babylonian settlement in Cappadocia, and it is therefore possible that it was 
he who introduced the Khabiri into Asia Xlinor. 

In the Lulakhi I believe we have the Ai\ey€<; of Greek tradition. Like 
the Khabiri, they had their special deities, and in the lists of gods attached to 
treaties ‘ the Lulakhi gods ’ and ‘ Khabiri gods ’ are coupled together. Even 
at Assur, the old capital of Assyria, a god Khabiru was worshipped ; he would 
have repre.sented the Khabiri mercenaries as a whole. 

The institution continued to exist in Asia Minor down to the Roman 
period. We read in Hesychius : TpdXXe«9’ ovtw <; e/caXoDuro f^icrdocpopoi 
0pd/ce? TOi? ^acnXevaiv, oi rd? (poiviKas ^peia^ TrXrjpovvre^. The full form 
of the word seems to have been darpaWeif, since He.sychius also gives : 
daTpa\lav rov SpuKa" AvSoi. 


A. H. Sayce. 



THE NEW ATHENIAN STATUE BASES 


The three marble statue bases found in February 1922, incorporated as 
integral parts of the wall of Athens, are unique records of Attic art. While 
their supreme importance was recognised from the moment of their discovery, 
their exact contribution to our knowledge of Attic art is a matter upon which 
a variety of opinions has been expressed. 

M. Philadelpheus, who as Ephor of antiquities of Attica was responsible 
for their custody at the time of discovery, was the first to publish them.^ He 
describes each briefly.^ No. I. he dates to the end of the sixth century B.c. 
No. II. he leaves undated, and No. HI. he assigns either to the Peisistratid 
period or to the period of the Eepublic before 480. He makes no attempt to 
deal with the works in detail or to analyse their artistic significance. 

M. Oikonomos has published ® a brief account of II. h, in which he suggests 
an interpretation of the so-called ‘ hockey ’ game. He disregards the problems 
of style and date. 

Dr. della Seta of the Italian School at Athens is the only authority at 
present ^ to discuss the artistic value and significance of Bases I. and II. and 
to attempt to place them chronologically in the Attic series. His exhaustive 
and attractive articles deserve the closest attention. 

Other publications ® are incidental and descriptive and will not be 
considered in this article, the purpose of which is primarily to examine the 
style of the two sculptured Bases 1. and II. and the meaning, purpose and date 
of all three. 

At the outset the circumstances of discovery deserve to be reconsidered. 
Base 1. was found by accident during the clearing of a courtyard which abutted 
on to a fragment of the wall of Athens between the Piraic gate and the Kera- 
meikos near the ‘ Theseium.’ The removal of earth revealed its central 
sculptured face (I. h) as an integral part of the outer surface of a section of the 
city wall, the adjoining parts of which were composed of well-cut, rectangular- 
blocks of local conglomerate (Fig. 1). The base, being extracted from the 

^ J.H.S. slii. p. 104, Pis. VI., VII. ; ^ In Dedalo, 1922. Ann. III. Fasc. 4 : 

B.C.H. xlvi. p. 1 ; ’Apx- AsAt. 1920—21, Base di statua con rilievi arcaici scoperta 
pp. 1—20. in Atene,' and Fasc. 7 : ‘ Un ’ altra base 

- His numbering of the slabs will be ateniense con rilievi arcaici.’ 
followed here with the addition of letters to ° Manchester Guardian, Feb 17th, March 
denote the sides. Thus in the case of the 22nd and May 19th, 1922- C. Picard La 
two sculptured slabs, a, b and c represent Sculpture antique, Paris. 1923, p. 397 ; 
the left, central and right sides from the Discocenj, April 1923, p. 97, ‘ Ball Games 
spectator's point of view. Figs. 4, o, 0 and in Ancient Greece ; ’ .1. P. Droop, • Attic 
8 are from casts. reliefs and vase paintings ' in Liverpool 

^ Apx- AeAr. 1920-21, pp. 56-59. Aniuds, x. p. 61. 

1B4 
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wall, was found to have reliefs cut on three out of four sides, I. a and I. c 
still retaining a background of bright vermilion paint ; I. h, on the other- 
hand, presumably owing to its exposed position, showed no paint. 

This chance discovery was at once followed by careful excavation and a 
stretch of some 80 feet of wall of the same type was revealed.® In this stretch 
Bases II. and III. were found also in situ. II. had no trace of colour, but III. 



Fig. 1. — Base I as Fovxd ix the Wale. 

still retained on its one central decorated face elements of the painting which 
had originally adorned it. 

The first problem which arises, then, is how these three bases, all of 
approximately the same dimensions, came to be part of the city wall. The 
solution that at once presented itself was that this was part of the Themis- 
toclean wall of Athens which had been hastily built up in the way described 
by Thucydides. An examination of the wall, however, leads to a different 
conclusion. The regular blocks of which it is composed, which all approximate 


® The exact position of this stretch of wall •poros statue base, uninscribed and un- 
is given by Philadelpheus. The wall has decorated, which has not hitherto received 

since been dismantled and its blocks are notice, 
lying scattered. Amongst them is a large 
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in general dimensions to the marble bases, do not correspond to the material 
of which the extant parts of the known Themistoclean wall are composed.'^ 
Conglomerate stone is rarely used in the fifth century, but is the chief material 
for the walls of Athens in the Macedonian period. Doubt as to the Themis- 
toclean nature of the wall in which the bases had been found has already been 
expressed by M. Oikonomos.® It seems wiser to conclude with him that the 
bases had formed part of the original wall of Themistocles, but had been used 
afresh in a later reconstruction. Such reconstruction may well have taken 
place either in the period 337-322 b.c. or later in 307, when the city walls 
were wholly rebuilt. The stretch of wall between Philopappos hill and the 
Pnyx, generally assigned to the Macedonian period, is composed of blocks of 
conglomerate identical in type with those among which the bases were found. 

A second problem is to explain the three wholly different states of preser- 
vation in which the bases are found. Base I. is almost in what numismatists 
would call ‘ mint condition.’ Beyond the loss of colouring on side b and slight 
damage at the corners the base is perfect, with its sculptures fresh and clearly 
cut. Base II. is in a very different state of preservation. Sides a and c are 
lightly rubbed and side b more hea-vuly, so that there is neither colour nor 
sharpness of outline left. Clear traces remain, however, of three spears, the 
charioteer's goad and the reins having been painted on side c, and of the goad, 
reins and spear of the apobates similarly painted on side a. On side b the inner 
player of the two on the left held an object, presumably a stick, similar to those 
held by the rest, which must have been rendered in paint, though no such 
traces remain. 

Base III. has one side only decorated (Fig. 2). It bears also two in- 
scriptions, incised. The design was originally rendered in paint and repre- 
sented a figure seated on a throne— probably a Zeus — holding a long sceptre. 
This design, together with the two inscriptions, has been scrupulously erased 
with a pointed instrument by a series of blows from a hammer. So carefully 
has this defacement been carried out that the outline of the painted figure is 
clearly indicated, and sufficient traces of paint remain to make it possible to 
derive a reasonably accurate idea of the original. 

From these three different states of preservation historical data can 
only be established in the case of Base III. Della Seta suggests ® that 
the freshness of Base I. indicates that it was incorporated in the wall only a 
short time before that wall was built in 479-8, and he concludes that it was 
therefore cut between 500 and 480. In the same way he infers from the inferior- 
state of preservation of Base II. that it was exposed to the elements for a longer 
period before being buried in the Themistoclean wall. 

Both inferences are untenable. They are based abke upon two 
suppositions ; firstly, that both bases were found in the Themistoclean wall ; 
secondly, that both bases were exposed to the elements under the same con- 
ditions. The first supposition has been shown to be unlikely, the second is 

’’ See Xoack, Mauern Athens, p. 154, Fig. ® Op. cit. p. 56, n. 1. 

16, and contrast with Fig. 22, which shows a ^ Op. cit. p. 228 (Fasc. 4J. 

wall of the fourth century. 
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entirely unwarranted. Until we can be certain that both bases were exposed 
in the open air and until we have some idea of their history between the occasion 
when they were first used in the building of the Themistoclean wall and that 
when they were used anew for the Macedonian wall, no inferences from the state 
of preservation are either possible or permissible. Both might have been 
under cover in their original position, while during the period of the decay of 
the Themistoclean wall one might have remained exposed and the other covered 
by earth. In fact the weathering of Base II. is peculiar. It consists of a light 
rubbing of the surface of each sculptured face so as to dim the sharp outlines ; 
it is more e\fident in the central face II. h. On the assumption that this base 
stood on a pedestal of steps, in the manner of the Lysicrates monument and 
other monuments of the Street of Tripods, it may well have been so rubbed by 
being used as a seat-back by Athenian idlers or a/£iaTpo4>ov/j.evoL. Similar 



Fio. 2. — Erased Desicx on B.vse III. 


weathering, probably caused in this way, is to be seen on the marble phnth at 
the outer entrance of the Dipylon gate. Base I. may owe its better surface 
preservation to a position where it could not be used as a pubUc seat.^® 

It is ob\dous, then, that any inferences drawn from the state of preservation 
of the two bases are at best hazardous and should be avoided. 

The defaced surface of Base III., on the other hand, is due to deliberate 
action. Such action is most probably that of the Alcmaeonidae, who must 
have destroyed many Peisistratid monuments. In the same way two centuries 
later the 360 portraits of Demetrius of Phalerum were, on his fall, destroyed : 
other parallels in antiquity are not lacking, as in the case of the Phocian dedi- 
cations at Delphi or at Borne in the monuments and inscriptions of Geta. In 
the pinax of Megacles on the Acropohs we may see perhaps an Alcmaeonid 

ilr. Dinsmoor suggests {A.J.A. 1923, are knorra, and the statues so held by the 
p. 23) that the bases are more probably bases would be raised to an awkward height, 
capitals of pedestals standing high m the Nevertheless his suggestion is noteworthy, 
air. He bases his belief on important Acro-polis Museum Catalogue, Vol. II. 

technical grounds. But no such monuments p. 306, No. 67. 
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inorLument defaced in some period of unpopularity. Ptiladelpheus’ suggestion 
of the defacement of Base III. by the Persians in 480 is extremely improbable. 
AITiolesale ruin, not detailed and particular destruction, was their aim, and 
there seems no reason why they should so strongly dislike the names of the 
artist Endoios and his subject. 

We are faced, therefore, with the conclusion that Bases I. and II. cannot 
be accurately dated either from their circumstances of finding or from their 
state of preservation. In the case of Base III., on the other hand, the state 
of preservation is the only sure indication of date. The name of Endoios itself 
is a less definite criterion, since his date, as hitherto established, has not been 
fixed more narrowly than to a period between 552 and 500. 

It is clear then that any attempt to date the reliefs on Bases I. and II. must 
be based on their style rather than on their condition or the circumstances of 
their discovery. Before considering the problems of style, those of subject 
must be dealt with. In Base I. sides a and c present problems of interpre- 
tation that are entirely new. Side b, the central rehef, exhibits, on the other 
hand, a scene that is of frequent occurrence in Greek art — wrestlers of the 
palaestra ; the additional figures, however, are difficult to explain. In Base II. 
only the central relief h presents a wholly new problem. 

In Base I. a we see six athletes all in active motion, though the speed and 
intensity of acti\ity varies considerably. The explanation of M. Philadelpheus, 
that ‘ six epheboi, upright but in varied poses, are playing one of the ball 
games so dear to the ancient Greeks,’ is clearly inadequate. The first player 
on the left, he thinks, is about _to throw the ball up in the air and ‘ all the 
rest hold their hands in different attitudes to catch it.’ The relief cannot 
substantiate such an interpretation. 

Dr. Della Seta’s interpretation of it as a ball game played by six men in two 
'parties is correct. It is obvious that in the exact centre of the relief between the 
two groups is an imaginary ‘ haH-way ’ line. But more can be said. The 
players on each side are arranged in order of activity. Two ‘ forwards ’ face 
each other, that of the left team ready to advance, that of the right to retire, 
as is indicated by his backward-turned head. Behind each are two more active 
figures : the player on the left advances at a run, while keeping his eye on 
the bail which is in the hand of the backmost player : the fellow-player on the 
right withdraws with some speed but keeps his hands extended to catch the 
ball if it is thrown back. The backmost player on the left is preparing to 
launch the ball to the opposing team, while his fellow on the right waits the 
course of events poised and ready and beckoning (with a gestrue famihar in 
modern Greece) to his forward player to fall back. Della Seta’s interpretation 
of the action of the players is throughout informing and correct, but he fails 
to grasp the full purpose of the game or to suggest a name for it. 

The solution seems to be found in the compilation of Julius Pollux.^® In 
the description here given of a game called 67rfcr«upo? we find a clue. Accord- 

Della Seta suggests that he has his probable, but he may equally well be looking 
eye on the boundary behind him to make at the ball itself, 
sure that he does not overstep it. This is Onomasticony ix. 109. 
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ing to Pollux eTTiaKvpo'i was a ‘ ball-contest ’ (crcjiaipofia'^ta) rather than 
a ‘ game ’ {TraiSid) for indmdual players or couples. It was played by young 
men rather than by children. The players were divided into ‘ two teams of 
equal numbers facing each other or separated by a central chalk-line.’ This 
chalk-hne or ‘ half-way ’ line was called the (TKvpo<;, meaning ‘ chalk.’ The 
ball was placed on the central line, before the ‘ kick off.’ There were two other 
lines drawn behind the central line. The game presumably started by the ball 
being seized by one side or the other and thrown in the direction of the opposing 
‘ back-line.’ The team that held the ball had to avoid being pushed over this 
‘ back-line.’ 

The description is brief and condensed and many e.ssential details are 
omitted. We are not told how the game starts, nor whether the players of one 
team are allowed to pass the ball from one to another, or what precisely con- 
stitutes a win. Probably the team that held the ball had to get rid of it as soon 
as possible by throwing it in the direction of the opposing goal and following 
up with a charge which would hustle the opposing team over their own ' back- 
line ’ before they had time to get rid of the ball themselves. In any case the 
main point of the game seems to have been to avoid keeping the ball, since the 
team that held it was at a disadvantage : in this respect the game differs 
fundamentally from our own games of football. 

The description given by Pollux is short and condensed chiefly because his 
work was a dictionary packed with condensed information and not an explana- 
tory treatise. At the same time it seems doubtful if he really imderstood the 
game he was describing. 

This game of eTrtV/ci/po? or the ‘ chalk-line game ’ seems to explain our 
relief. Here we have two teams of equal size divided by a central line. The 
team on the right has just thrown the ball, which has been caught by the full- 
back of the opposing team and is being thrown back before the attacking team 
has time to charge. The team in possession of the ball is, in its turn, preparing 
to follow up the throw of its own back by a charge which may succeed in hustling 
the opposing team over their ‘ back-line.’ The full-back who holds the ball 
is just about to launch it in the direction of the other team : his ‘ outside ’ or 
‘ three-quarter ’ is preparing to follow up at full speed, while the ‘ forward ’ is 
advancing judiciously so as to fall back as a defence in case the opposing team 
counters the move by throwing the ball back again quickly. It is evident that 
the team which catches the ball is in a position of advantage over the team which 
has to pick it up from the ground, since in the former case the ball can be thrown 
back as soon as received. The main function of the ‘ full-back,’ then, is to be 
able to catch and to throw. 

No element of the game, as described by Pollux, contradicts what we 
have in the relief, but we learn from it much that is not explicit in Pollux. 
’EvLcrKvpo^; was also called iiriKoivo^ and according to Pollux, 

the former implying that it was a team game, the latter that it was a 
game for young men rather than children. It may be objected that Pollux, 
writing at Athens in the time of Commodus, was hardly in a position to know 
anjdhing of the games played there in the days of Peisistratus. But games 
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die hard and the urchins of modern Rome still play the ‘ mora ’ that was in 
vogue under the Empire. Pollux was able to draw from the records and 
traditions of an older Athens, and in his day archaising was the fashion. In 
the eVio-ATupo?, then, we have a reasonable and sufficient interpretation of the 
game represented. 

In side h the two wi-estlers in the centre are in an entirely conventional 
attitude, which is often portrayed in Greek art, though seldom with such vigour 
and directness as here. The apparently heavier wrestler on the left is really 
in the weaker position. His opponent, concentrating all his force on seizing 
his left arm, is about to swing round to the front and, by getting underneath 
him, will throw him by leverage, using the throw known in the north of England 
as the ■' flying mare.’ The wrestler on the left is attempting what is the only 



Fig. 3. — Mediaevai, Ball-game. 

possible and what in fact is the conventional counter — namely, to stop this 
swinging movement by placing his right hand on his opponent’s left shoulder. 

The two figures on the left and right present greater difficulties of inter- 
pretation. The athlete on the left is interpreted by D. Philadelpheus and Della 
Seta as a jumper about to jump. Delia Seta suggests as a more probable 
alternative a runner ready to start at a signal. The figure on the right is 
identified by Philadelpheus and Delia Seta ahke as a javelin-thrower preparing 
to throw his javelin. 

Della Seta, in fact, sees here four out of the five games of the pentathlon — 
the discus-thrower being omitted for reasons of symmetry. 

These interpretations of the two figures seem probable and just. But it 
must be admitted that they destroy the unity of the scene. Sides a and c alike 
show a scene with the interest concentrated on the centre and with a decrease 
of interest in the wings. It is tempting to see in the two side figures of rehef 
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b tTivo athletes acting as mnpires, the man on the left keeping the ring, while he 
on the right prepares to measure the fall of the wrestlers. But it must be 
admitted that the bulk of comparisons is against this interpretation. Javelin- 
throwers and jumpers are frequently represented in precisely these attitudes. 

A close parallel to the jumper is to be found in a small bronze figure in 
the Metropohtan Museum, New York.^^ 

Side c of this base, though a complete novelty in sculpture, involves no 
difficulties. The composition shows that the group is a pendant to side a, and 
that side b conforms, at least in balance, to both. The greatest interest of the 
scene is concentrated in the exact centre. To each side the interest radiates 
outwards and from the intensity at the centre it fades to mere casual interest 
on the wings. Whether a set combat of cat and dog is indicated is imcertain. 
The dog — a Laconian courser and not, as Philadelpheus says, a ‘ sheep-dog ’ 

— is in the attitude not of angry aggression, as Delia Seta interprets it, but of 
excited play which dogs often adopt. The cat, on the other hand, is frightened 
and enraged. The imfamiliarity of the animal in Greece has prevented the 
artist with acquainting himself with all its habits. Its tail is, in consequence, 
depressed rather than erect. The absence of what might be any sort of crisis 
in the combat is indicated by the slackness of the leashes. 

That the contest is a formal one and not a chance meeting of cat and dog 
is, I think, evident. The other two sculptured faces represent active games 
of the epheboi ; this scene shows them engaged in a pm'suit which involves 
less physical exertion. 

Base II. involves far fewer difficulties of interpretation. Sides a and c 
represent almost identically the same subject. Della Seta rightly believes that 
the two sides give the inner and off-side view of the same subject, a technique 
which suggests comparison with the archaic coins of cities in Magna Graecia, 
such as Croton and Posidonia, which represent two sides of one type on obverse 
and reverse. But here there are differences. The charioteer in side a has no 
shield, while in side c he wears a shield on his shoulders. The second warrior 
on side c holds a spear which slopes in the reverse direction to that carried by 
the cmmterpart on side a. There are, in addition, the differences of method 
already referred to : the spears on side c are painted and on side a are 
sculptured. But the reins and goad are painted alike in both. The arrange- 
ment of the horses’ heads shows a further considerable variation, and the position 
of the chariot wheels is different. 

The intention of the artist, however, remains clear. He obtuously intended 
that the two reliefs should represent different aspects of the same subject. 

The central panel — side b — like I, c is a new addition to our knowledge of 
Greek sculpture and of Greek hfe. The identification of the game as 
one represented by a verb, Kep-^rL^w, which has good manuscript authority, 
is due to the brilliant arguments of M. Oikonomos. The identification of the 
statue of Isocrates the Orator as a boy Kepijri^cov in the <j<^aipLarpa of the 

N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports at See the hounds o£ Artemis on the 

J’esn'raZs, Figs. 99, 100. Aktaeon vase; and Beazley : Attic Red- 

Richter, Ale£. Cal. p. 54, Xo. 81. figured Yases in American iMuseu>ns,\i.ll'i. 
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appy](f>6poi on the Acropolis is convincing and attractive, and suggests a 
reconsideration of some of the passages in ancient writers where pueri 
Ke\r)TL^ovT€<! are mentioned. 

The game, in any case, is not of the hockey type, but is a ‘ single combat ’ 
game in which hooking is the main activity. There seems little doubt that the 
stick of the first figure on the left was rendered in paint. 

Della Seta acutely suggests that the extreme figure on the right is leaning 
against a wall. This still further emphasises that the two players on each side 
are waiting their turn to play and not actually taking part in the game. 

A very similar game of the Middle Ages (Dig. 3), represented in an English 
miniature of the fourteenth century, may be adduced as a parallel. 

Base III., as has been said above, can probably be given a terminus ante 

quern of 509 b.c. This fixing definitely 
of the artist Endoios as of the pre- 
Eepublican period is of gi-eat importance. 
If his monuments were destroyed by the 
returned exiles it is hardly likely that he 
worked for them. He was probably re- 
placed by Antenor. 

The attribution of Endoios to the 
Attic-Ionic re^^val by Dickins becomes, 
therefore, most improbable and the earlier 
view that he was an Ionian artist working 
at the court of the tyrant is substantiated. 

The terminus post quern of Endoios, 
however, must remain subject to uncer- 
tainty, though it can hardly be earlier 
than 540. 

The Ionic origin of Endoios makes 
more striking a parallel which can be 
drawn between the painting on Base III. 
and a fine Ionic relief in the Ince-Blundell 
collection (Fig. 4).^® The figure of the 
base almost certainly held a wand or sceptre. The Ince-Blundell Zeus must 
have had the sceptre painted in. In any case comparison with the relief 
makes it more reasonable to identify the painting as a seated Zeus. The 
inscription ’'Ei/Soio? Ka\ rovS’ iiroie would, of course, refer to the statue that 
stood on the base, which, in view of its destruction, may well have repre- 
sented one of the Peisistratidae. If, as seems likely, the painting on the base 
represented Zeus it may commemorate some athletic \dctory at Olympia. It 
is unfortunate that the four-fined inscription is undecipherable. 

M e have seen how far the three bases can be dated and assigned a place in 

Royal its. 10 E. lY. f. 95, in the British Acrop. jMus. Cat. Vol. I., p. 24, note 1, 

Museum, a volume of Canon Law and p. 28. 

(Decretals of Gregory IX), written in Italy »» I am indebted to Mr. B. Aslunole for 
but decorated in England. permission to use this photograph. 



Eio. 4.— Relief ix Ixce-Blcxbell 
Collection*. 
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the series of Greek art from evidence other than that of the style in which thej^ 
are rendered. It remains to examine the style of the two sculptured Bases I. 
and II. 

At the outset it is evident that aU three sides of Base I. are by the same 
hand. It is clear, however, that the artist is of a more inventive nature and 
more unconventional than the majority of the relief-cutters of the sixth or early 
fifth century. The conventional attitudes of archaic art hardly appear here 
at all except, perhaps, in the case of the two wrestlers, and here the actual 
grip rather than its representation is the convention. The whole conception 
of the three scenes is inspired rather by the inventive spirit of the painter than 
by the less ingenious mind of the archaic sculptor. At the same time it were 
wiser to avoid drawing exact comparisons for purposes of dating mth vase 
painting, since it is uncertain whether the development of vase painting runs 
exactly parallel to that of sculpture or not. Comparisons with similar facial 
and bodily types in vase painting may be comparisons with something that is 
either too early or too late in date. 

The search for parallels must therefore be confined to sculpture, and 
in the case of Base I. there is no lack of similar work. The parallels suggested 
by Della Seta are, however, unfortunate.^® He cites Nos. 1 332, 670, 672, 673 and 
686 in the Acropolis Museum as parallels for the treatment of the hair and No. 
269 for similar treatment of hands. But only three of these pieces are of the 
same period. Nos. 670, 672 and 673 are of the full period of Chiot importation 
under the Peisistratidae. But No. 1332 belongs to the Attic-Ionic revival, and No. 
686 to a still later period after 500, when Peloponnesian influence is predominant. 
Comparison with all these pieces is impossible. MTiile Nos. 672 and 673 afford 
some grounds for comparison, 686 is franldy impossible and 1332 not close. 
The wealth of the Acropolis and National Museums at Athens does, however, 
provide many closer parallels, and there are others elsewhere. The common 
factor in all the heads of sides a, b, and c must first be sought (Figs. 5 and 6). 
It consists, I think, in these details ; {a) plain ahnond-shaped eyes stand 

out in relief and are not worked in detail : aU faces aUke have these eyes ; 
(&) the upper half of the ear is in every case visible and worhed conventionally 
in a curve ; (c) the mouths turn slightly up and there is careful moulding of 
the cheeks above the corner of the mouth ; (d) the nose is not in an absolutely 
straight line with the forehead. 

Now the technique of the eye is found both in relief cutting and in miniature 
sculpture of the Archaic period, but seldom, if ever, in full-size statues. Beliefs 
and miniature figures are then obviously the better parallels. In the Acropolis 
Museum, No. 623, a nude and youthful Knight in miniature is an exact parallel 
for our athletes (Fig. 7). Eyes, hair, cheek and mouth are identical. Nos. 
636, 660, small-scale female heads, afford another very close parallel, and a very 
careful relief. No. 581, of Athena show’s an even closer relationship. The large 
relief No. 1959 in the National Musemn on the tombstone of an athlete, again, 
gives this type of eye and face. A finer relief in Berlin, No. 1531 (Fig. 8), gives 
the tjrpe of face with the nose, bps and cheeks identical, but with the eyelids 


Dickins, Acrop. Mus. Cat, Vol. I. ; see under these numbers. 
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Fic. 0. — Heads from Base I. 


cut. Ali these, Nos. 623 and 636, 660 and 581 in the Acropolis Museum, are 
assigned by Dickins to the full period of Chiot art in Attica (between 530 and 
510), and the Berhn and Athens Base I. would normally be attributed to the 
same period.^^ An athlete from the temple of Ptoan Apollo in Boeotia proAudes 
a close analogy in general, and itself probably belongs to the period of redecora- 
tion and rebuilding of that temple under the Peisi.stratidae.-^ 

The peculiar treatment of the eye, however, lasts beyond the Chiot period 
in Attic art into the early years of the Attic-Ionic revival; Nos. 639, 642, 645, 
649, 651 show various examples of the period 510-500. In view of the strongly 
Ionian or Chiot characteristics of the heads on side a and the closeness of their 


The Berlin relief is -nrongly associ- 
ated by Jlr. Seltman (Athens, its History 
and Coinage, p. 104), with a group of works 
of art of a later date. 


= See B.C.H. xi. PI. XTII. ; and xliv. 
p. 238, for a dedication by Hipparchus, the 
son of Peisistratus. 
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comparison with admitted Chiot works, the relief must belong to the period of 
the Peisistratidae and not to the Eepublican revival of Attic art. At the same 
time the peculiar treatment of the eye seems to have come into fashion at the 
end of the Chiot period and lasted throughout the revival in small works. The 
date 520-510 for the base seems, therefore, the most probable : the terminus 
ante quern is, in any case, fixed beyond dispute. 

With Base II. no such satisfactory parallels are available. 

The faces are of much the same general tj'pe (Fig. 9) as those on Base I., 
but there are differences. Such differences may be due largely to the much 
shallower relief — Base II. has a maximum depth of '005 m. as contrasted 
with a maximum of '007 m. in Base I. Still the profile is almost identical 
with that of the faces in Base I. The nose and forehead are not in the same line. 
The eyes are still rendered in the same protrusive way, though the eyebrows 
are more definitely indicated. Beards are longer and fuller than in Base I. 
The greatest difference, perhaps, is in the hair, which is more sketchv and care- 
lessly rendered : the eyes are in general more level, the mouths less curved, 
and the heads more erect. All these are characteristic of the Attic-Ionic 
revival of the period after 510, into which, as we have seen, the Ionian tradition 
of the protruding eye lasts quite clearly. 

No comparisons of the faces on this base with those on other sculptures 
can he established. In other forms of art, howev^er, certain similarities can be 
made out. The silver tetradrachms of the Thracian Chersonese, usually 
attributed to Miltiades II., bear as an obverse a head of Athene, helmeted, which 
compares closely with the heads of the two charioteers (whose sex is uncertain). 
These coins cannot for historical reasons date much before 500 and are probably 
later — ^to judge by the style of the lion on the reverse. The charioteers, further, 
resemble figures of Athena on vases by Exekias very closely. 

But while our search for exact comparisons fails in the case of the faces, 
greater opportunities present themselves in the other details of the reliefs. The 
horses’ heads and bodies at once suggest a variety of similar reliefs and repre- 
sentations. For the tails of the horses and the chariot an almost exact parallel 
is to be seen in the relief in the fragmentary slab of a frieze in the AcropoHs 
Museum (No. 1342). Here the proportions and shape of the chariot w'heel and 
the horses’ tails are identical. The relief belongs to the period 510-500. The 
rendering of the driver, howevnr, indicates a period of development rather 
earher than that to which our Base II. belongs. 

For the horses’ heads two very close parallels in sculpture can be adduced. 
The first, a rehef in the Acropolis Museum (No. 1340), which Dickins assigns 
to the early fifth century, shows exactly the fashion of the mane seen on our 
rehefs. The mane is hogged and a loose tuft hangs over the animal’s forehead. 

A second very close parallel is the Cottenham relief, recently published 
by Mr. A. B. Cook, and dated by him to the period 500-490. The 
mouth and nostril of the horse are more carefully and vdvddly rendered than in 
our rehef, but the general treatment is much the same. The youth who holds 
the horse’s bridle, how'ev’er, is of a different type from our athletes and hoplites. 


J.H.S. VOL. XLV. 


=3 J.H.S. xxx\-ii. p. 116 ff. 
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Ftc. 9. — ^Details of Base II. 


His features are more clearly cut and the nose and forehead are in the same line. 
But his fashion of rendering the hair corresponds closely ■with that of the hockey- 
players. This particular rendering is seen in the case of two athletic bronzes 
at Athens, each of which wears the hair rolled rmder at the back and up in 
front, precisely the method, though less clumsily rendered, of the ‘ hockey- 
players.’ This fashion, according to Mr. Evelyn White, is essentially Attic. Both 
bronzes date to the early years of the fifth century. Other very close parallels 
for this method of doing the hair are to be seen in similar bronzes. One from the 
Acropolis ^ is perhaps the closest parallel both in face and in hair treatment. 
It must belong to the decade 500^90. Another in New York is of later 
date ; it represents a disc-thrower and is one of the finest pre-Pheidian bronzes. 
It can be brought into relation with the work of Kritios and Nesiotes. A third 

-* J.ff.S. xxxvi. p. 16 ff. BUT V Acropole., Xo. 710, PL IV. 

De Kidder, Cat. des bronzes trouvees Richter, Cat. Met. Mus. Xo. 78, p. 47. 
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from DelpM closely resembles tbe heads of our sculptured base and is nearer 
to the Cottenham relief. The hair at the back is, however, rolled over in a kind 
of KpajSvXo^. The Cottenham relief is either by a better artist or belongs to a 
more developed period. In any case the bulk of the evidence from parallels 
points to the period 510-490 for Base II. Certainly 510 is a terminus post 
quern. It seems most probable, I think, that the base belongs to the middle 
or to the second half of this period rather than to its beginning. 

S. Cassox. 


Fouillea de Delphes, Pis. V. and VI. ISIeugebauer, Antiice Bronze-Statuetlen, Jso 30. 


ADDENDUM TO XLIV. pp. 223-253. 

In my desire for compression in my article on ‘ The Establishment of 
the Classical Type in Greek Art,’ I omitted to mention the influence of ‘ costume ’ 
in emancipating the Greek type of body from the dominant Eastern or tropical 
tvpe with the fashion of the narrow or wasp-like waist. In a few words it may 
be stated : that, in tropical and in most savage life, the ‘ loin-cloth ’ is the 
common form of dress. In Oriental and Egyptian art this loin-cloth often 
takes a long, conventional and triangular form. The girdle or belt, which 
fastens and upholds this loin-cloth, must be tightly drawn round the waist, 
and then marks a division between the upper and lower body. It thus 
habituates the eye to this subdivision between the upper and lower body, 
and has of itself the tendency to introduce the taste for the narrow waist. 

The Greek shirt or chiton, supplemented or followed by the peplos or 
outer cloak, hides the waist. But, in most cases where the chiton only is 
worn, it is drawm over the belt or thong at the waist in graceful folds, and thus 
hides the waist-line. In athletic exercises and games, however, the figures 
were nude, and showed no compression or narrowing of the waist. Even 
when draped, Greek dress did not tend to produce the ‘ narrow- waist fashion ’ 
which the loin-cloth favoured. But the really efficient cause for the 
characteristic Hellenic type of Hie nude body is — as I stated — to be found 
in the establishment of Greek athletic games and the Ephebic order. 

Ch.ieles Walston. 



A TAUEOBOLIC IXSCRIPTIOX FROM ROME; AETTEPAI 

$PONTIAE2. 


A CAREFUL reconsideration of the above document (see J.H.S. xliii. 1923, 
p. 194 sqq.) has led me to the conclusion that, in common with former editors, 
I had utterly missed its main point, and consequently gone astray on several 
details. I therefore lay before readers of this Journal a recantation of my 
errors, expressing at the same time my warm thanks to several scholars who 
have helped me to a truer interpretation, and above all to Dr. L. E. Farnell 
for a whole series of criticisms and suggestions. 

I now regard the date of the inscription, for reasons presently to be stated, 
as being, not ‘ about the third century,’ but the latter haK of the fourth, or, 
to be specific, the year a.d. 361. Mr. M. N. Tod informs me that the shape and 
style of the letters are perfectly consistent with this supposition. ‘ The letters,’ 
he writes, ‘ are crowded close together and tend to become tall and narrow 
in a manner which indicates the triumph of the cursive influence over properly 
epigraphical or monumental script. ... I think it would probably be found 
that the rating of I.G. xiv. 1018 (dated 370) and 1019 (dated 377) is not 
very far removed from that of the present text — and both of these relate to 
Eastern cults.’ ^ ■ 

The central mistake of former interpretations was to suppose that the 
inscription was taurobolic in the usual sense, i.e. that it recorded the fact of 
someone having been tauroboliatus. In accordance with this, I had tried to 
reduce it to a versified equivalent of the usual formula of such inscriptions, 
and hence had rejected Fabre’s correct interpretation of evpv^Ltjv as an epithet 
of Attis, supposing it to be a feminine name. I had also put upon iraXt, in 
1. 3, a sense which it cannot bear; and finally, T\’ith my predecessors, I had 
connected with the well-known twenty-year interval between one receiving 
of the taurobolium and the next the reference to twenty-eight vears in the last 
couplet. 

I now give a detailed commentary, omitting, however, those points which 
were sufficiently cleared up in the former article. 

eprya voov irplj^iv ^iov e^oXov, eadXa TrpoiravTa 
Fa .... \Lov TTpairLhaily, tJovto (pepo) to dvpaj 

^ Letter to the author, 16/4/24. His Marugchi confirms it, from autopsy of the 

conclusion was arrived at after careful stone. 

inspection of the photograph in Kot. d. = See the' forthcoming issue of Supple- 
Scai\ xix. (1922), p. 81, no other repro- mentum Epigraphicum, Xo. 518, p. 93. 
duction being available in Oxford, Sig. 
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This' is a liturgical formula of Persian origin. See the Gathas, Yasna 
33, 14, as translated in Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism, p. 360. ‘ As an offering 

Zarathustra brings the life of his o^vn body, the choiceness of good thought, 
action and speech, unto Mazdah, unto the Right, Obedience and Dominion.’ 
That the Roman worshippers of Attis had read the Gathas, at any rate in 
the original, is hardly likely; but the almost verbal agreement shows that 
fragments of their contents had made their way into Oriental and Orientalising 
cults other than that of official Persia. The subject of cfiepo) I now take to 
be the dedicator, whoever he was; it may also, as Prof. Calder suggests, be 
dvpa in the sense of BvfieXrj, but I consider this less likely. The same friendly 
critic is of opinion that Fa ... . Xiov, in view of the sense of the last couplet, 
should be either some title of Julian himself, or at least the name of some 
prominent official. I think, however, that the archigallus might well be said to 
have restored a cult which the emperor ordered or empowered him to celebrate 
after a period of suppression. It is perhaps worth pointing out that, if Mr. 
Hill’s ra[p 7 et]Xtou is right (it at least exactly agrees with the space, spelled 
as above), the man is conceivably a descendant of that Gargilius Antiquus 
who was a x\mir s.f. in 204, see Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. Gargilius, No. 3. 

09 Si'|^[a]9 TraXlvopaov irr EvpvElyv irdXi Tavpov 
i']yaye, koX Kpeiov (Tvp^o\X\ov evTV^LrjS' 

I still find no passage in which evpv^Lys is used of Attis ; but it is used of 
Hades, Anth. Pal. vii. 599, 4, and of Triton in the Orphic Argonautica, 339. 
I do not find that Attis is ever equated to either of these divinities ; but — ■ 

(1) His death and resurrection would certainly make it far from unnatura 
that in a syncretistic age epithets appropriate to Hades should be used of him. 

(2) evpv/Birjs may be a paraphrase for p-eyas, ^acriXevs, or v-\\ncrT 0 ^, all 
used of Attis, the first two by Juhan (see Hepding. Attis, p. 208). 

(3) He is equated with Helios, ibid. p. 209, n. 2. Compare 

els Zeus, els ^AtSys, e<9’^H\to9, els Aiovvaos 

(‘ Orpheus,’ ap. Macrob., Saturn, i. 18, 18; cf. Julian, Oraf. iv. 136 A). 

(4) He is equated with both Zeus (see Rapp in Roscher’s LexiJcon, i. 
col. 723) and Men; and Zeus-Men is called Evpvbapyvos or OvpvBapyvos in 
Asia Minor; see Ramsay, Studies in the . . . Eastern Provinces, p. 359 sqq. 

The word ■iraXlvopaov is again very appropriate as a name for Attis, for 
it means, not simply ‘ retruning,’ but rather ‘rising again ’ ; see Aesch., Agam. 
154. 

TrdXt Tavpov yyaye Kre. is very doubtful Greek if it means simply ‘ per- 
formed the ceremonies of the taurobolium, etc. a second time,’ for it implies 
that the same bull was used again. It should at least be av6is. But it is a 
perfectly intelHgible metonymy for ‘ brought back the cult of Attis,’ the more 
so as the ram, Attis’ oum pecuhar beast,® is insisted on. 


See, e.g., Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Attis, col. 2250-1. 
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As to my conjecture I do not insist upon it, but am the more 

inclined to think it right from the fact that avaBei/cvvvai is a technical tvord 
in Asia Minor for dedicating an animal to a god; see 0. Kern, Inschr. von 
Magnesia, xcvii. 5-6, 14, 21, 59. 

OKTU) yap \vKd^avTa<; eV’ elK\o^aiv -gpefieovrait 
vvKTa Siaa'Ke8dffa<; av6i<; eOrj^e (f>do^. 

"Why should the period intervening between one taurobolium and another, 
or any part thereof, be described as ‘ night ’ ? The word, in this context, 
would almost connote damnation, and surely the soul of a pious votary of 
the Great Mother was not in such deadly peril if he was merely slow to renew 
an experience which seems after all to have been a work rather of super- 
erogation than of obligation. Moreover, the words edv^e (i>uo<; are so reminis- 
cent of, e.g.. Z 6 (Ai'a?) <^do<; erdpoicriv efftjKe, that one is almost compelled 
to supply a plural. It was a darkness affecting more than one, a whole ‘ army ’ 
of believers, that was thus dispelled. This darkness I take to have been no 
other than the black night of ‘ atheism,’ i.e. the triumph of Christianity. The 
period alluded to is the combined reigns of Constans (Caesar. 333-350; his 
domains included Italy) and Constantins II (Augustus, 337-361). The former 
was a fanatical Christian and suppressed pagan cults in his dominions * ; the 
latter’s abandonment of his father’s wholesome policy of all-round toleration 
is well known. Ko one who has studied the religious history of that period 
needs to be told that, while the respectable and harnaless official cults of Eome 
were winked at by the earlier Christian emperors, the whole power, intellectual 
and material, of the Church was directed against the Oriental mystery-cults, 
and not least against that of Attis, which was, on the other hand, especially 
favoured by Julian ; see his fifth oration. Constantins seems to have meddled 
but little with the affairs of Eome, but such performances as the taurobolium 
were decidedly under a cloud in his day. 

The inscription is therefore a new and most welcome document of the 
short-lived pagan revival under Julian ; it is full of the technical phraseology 
of the cult, echoing ancient Oriental literature in its opening words and allud- 
ing in the tone of its concluding lines (or rather the last sur^fiving ones, for 
there was more of it on the altar) to the well-known connection in ritual con- 
fessions between the fate of the god and that of his worshippers.® It may be 
thus translated ; — 

‘ I present in this ofi’ering the works, thought, action, excellence of life, 
and all the goodness of wise Ga . . . . lios; for he dedicated and brought 
once more unto the Mighty One that rose again the Bull and the Earn that is 
the s}Tnbol of fair hap. Yea, he scattered the darkness that had endured 
eight-and-twenty barren years, and made the light of salvation to shine again.’ 

H. J. Eose. 


^ Authorities in Seeck, Pauly -Wissowa, 
s.v. ConstayiSj col. 950. 


Bapp^Tre /MiKTrai rov Beov oetrcoo'p.evov, 
earat yap tj/mv e/c irovo/y crctiTT^pia. 

Firmicus Maternus, De Errore, 28, 1. 
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V. Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, Scythia 

[I.G. X.] Various potters’ names on ancient lamps now preserved in the 
Museum at Preveza have been published 2-® by A. PhUadelpheus. G. Seure 
devotes two articles to votive reliefs belonging to the Belgrade Museum which 
have remained impublished or have disappeared ; in the first of these no 
inscriptions are actually published, but notes are given on the history and 
provenance of the stones, the Thracian names and certain curious types of the 
‘ Dieu Cavalier,’ while the second 22 s contains a descriptive catalogue of twenty 
portrayals of various dhinities and dedications to the hunter-god, of which, 
however, only two, both from Philippopolis, bear Greek inscriptions. M. H. 
Tod has completed his discussion of the Macedonian era, drawing up lists 
of {a) Macedonian inscriptions dated by the Augustan era only and of (6) those 
dated by one unspecified era, and concluding that almost all, if not all, of those 
in the latter category refer to the provincial era of 148 b.c. Ten inscriptions 
— one votive and the rest sepulchral — from Epidamnus, attributable apparently 
to the second or first century b.c., were published by S. Lambros, while 
C. Praschniker, in his account 221 of his archaeological exploration of Middle 
Albania, gives a detailed description of various ancient sites, notably those 
of Apollonia, Nymphaeum and ByUis, and of the ATa Egnatia and publishes 
thirteen epitaphs, six tile-stamps, a dedication to Asclepius, an honorary 
inscription and an interesting epigram of Justinian’s reign, commemorating the 
work of the prefect ATctorinus .222 To F. Bulic we owe our knowledge of an 
inscribed gem from Salona.^®^ G. I. Kazarov has collected 2*1 in the districts 
of Mariovo and Prilep, in AV. Macedonia, a Latin boimdary-inscription of 
Hadrian’s reign and thirteen Greek texts, several of which have since received 
needed correction. 2 ®® Three dedications, found near Kozani and now preserved 
there, have been copied and edited 22 ® by A. D. Keramopoullos. A journey in 
Pieria, Emathia and Bottiaea made by G. Blum and A. Plassart in 1914 resulted 


225 Ath. Mitt. xlvi. 10 ft’., S.E.G. 

254 fi., ii. 361 H. 

226 -Apx. ’E<p. 1922, 66 fi. 

227 Jtev. Et. Anc. xxv. 305 fi. 

228 Ibid. xxvi. 30 fi. 

226 B.S.A. xxiv. 54 fi. 

226 Neos 'EXXT]vop.vriixwv , xvi. 340 fi. Cf. 

S.E.G. i. 254 fi., B.C.H. xlvi. 517 f. 

281 Jahreskefte, xxi— xxii. Beiblatt, 5 fi'. 
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i. Cf. S.E.G. ii. 361 fi. 

232 Ibid. 194, No. 9. Cf. S.E.G. ii. 377. 

283 Bull. Arch. Balm. xliv. 37. Cf. 
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233 S.E.G. ii. 430 fi. 
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in the discovery of a large number of inscriptions ; many of these appeared 
in 1915 in G. P. Oikonomos’ 'ETriypa^al t?;? ^la/ceBoviai;, and the remainder 
have now been published by Plassart (Blum was among the victims of the 
war), who corrects a number of texts given by earlier editors, especially Oiko- 
nomos, and adds about a score hitherto impublished, of which th e most important 
are an emancipation-record from Scydra and part of a letter addressed to Beroea 
by Hadrian. The present writer has published an honorary inscription of 
the third century a.d. from Thessalonica, recording the distinctions of a certain 
Geminius Macedo, the first Thessalonian to preside over the Attic Panhellenium, 
and has discussed in detail this institution of Hadrian ; he has added two 
epitaphs copied by A. J. B. Wace at Galatista in Chalcidice and has claimed 
for the neighbourhood of Potidaea a dedication assigned by P. Poucart to 
Ephesus. In two articles dealing with the sites of Spartolus, Scione, Mende and 
Torone, B. D. Meritt gives four unpublished texts copied by him in the district 
of Olynthus and one near Torone. An interesting, but incomplete, dedication 
from Amphipolis has been reproduced by E. Pelekides. A. Salac has dealt 
in an epigraphical article with the region of Pangaeum, Drama and Ca valla ; 
of the forty-two texts which it contains the great majority are in Latin and of 
the remainder only half were unpublished. The same scholar also gives 
thirty-six inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Philippi, most of which, as 
was to be expected, are in Latin : of the new Greek texts two metrical epitaphs 
are the most interesting (Nos. 2, 3). Two reliefs from the theatre of Philippi, 
dedicated to Nemesis and to Nike by a priest of ‘ invincible Nemesis ’ in the 
second or third century a.d., are discussed by F. Chapouthier, and C. Picard 
has devoted a long and masterly essay to the gods of Philippi about the first 
century of our era, based primarily on the e\'idence of rock-cut ex-votos, a few 
of which are Greek (pp. 181 ff., 193). In an article on the god Heron in 
Thrace and in Egypt G. Capovilla revdews the evidence, almost wholly epi- 
graphical, for the cult of this deity, and comes to the conclusion that his real 
name was^Uptun, later transformed into"Hp(i)? under Greek influence, that the 
cult originated in Thrace and that it was introduced into Egypt by Thracian 
mercenaries early in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

G. Seure pursues the investigation into Thracian archaeology, to which 
he has devoted many years. His work on the Belgrade Museum has been 
mentioned above. He also continues his studies of ‘ unpublished or little- 
known documents,’ calling attention 2 ^® to a number of votive objects, some of 
them inscribed, from the tumulus of Sveti Kirilovo, excavated by Kazarov, and 


B.C.H. slvii. 163 ff. Cf. S.E.G. ii. 
389 ff. 

J.H.S. xlii. 167 ff. Cf. S.E.G. ii. tlO. 
“3 Jbid. 180 f. 

Ibid. 181 ff. 

Rev. Phil. xlii. 60 ff. 

2*2 ,4m. Journ. Arch, xxvii. 335 ff., 460. 
npa^rwi, 1920, 88. Cf. R. M. Pope, 
Here and There in the Historic Near East, 
London, 1923, 33 ff. 


B.C.H. xlvii. 49 ff. Cf. S.E.G. ii. 
415 ft., B.C.H. xlvi. 531 ff. 

B.C.H. xlvii. 80 ff. Cf. S.E.G. ii. 
423 ff. 

B.C.H. xlidii. 287 ff. 

Rev. Hist. Rel. Ixxxvi. 117 ff.; also 
published separately. 

Riv. Fil. li. 424 ff. 

=« Rev. Arch. xvii. (1923), 1 ff. 
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also to twelve amphora-stamps from the necropolis of Sozopolis and from 
near Burgas and to other minor finds. He has, further, compiled a catalogue, 2=1 
without texts, of the antiquities, which include thirty-five inscriptions, of 
Apollonia on the Pontus. Among the discoveries made in the necropolis of 
Philippopolis by B. Diakoxdtch is that of an inscribed bronze ring, and a 
dedication to Zev‘;"T-\jntTro<; found near the same town has been discussed 
by R. Cagnat. G. I. Kazarov has published three dedications and an epitaph 
now preserved in the National Musexun at Sofia, I. Ivanov has added a 
number of votive and other inscriptions at Sofia and Kustendil, I. Velkof has 
contributed a fragmentary decree and an early epitaph from Mesembria, 
and a series of other texts found in Bulgaria have been edited or discussed by 
Kazarov and others.®®^ T. Macridy and J. Ebersolt have published 
two epitaphs, and a fragment of a third, from Constantinople ; the most inter- 
esting is the epitaph, found at Top-Hane, of a Christian a-irodrjKapio'i from 
Cotiaeum. In an appendix to his essay on the early Christian ecclesiastical 
province of Scythia (Tomis), R. Netzhammer gives a list of the thirty-five 
old Christian inscriptions of the Dobrudja, of which twenty-five are Greek or 
bilingual. V. Parvan has published fifty-nine inscriptions found during the 
excavation of Istria in 1916, 1921 and 1922, including several interesting lists 
of names and fragments of decrees, while of two of the Istrian texts pre\’iously 
published, notably the long list of yepova-iaaTal {S.E.G. i. 330), he makes con- 
siderable use in his essay 2 ®^ on the beginnings of Roman culture at the mouths 
of the Danube. Several of the inscriptions from Istria and one from CaUatis -®® 
published by Parvan have been re-edited 2 ®^ with restorations and a com- 
mentary by A. Wilhelm. Of S. Russia I have practically nothing to record, 
perhaps because I have been imable to consult the pertinent periodicals. A vase 
from the Crimea inscribed C COTTA appears in the catalogue of a Paris sale on 
Jrme 13th and 14th, 1924, and A. Wilhelm has essayed 2 ®® the restoration of a 
decree of Chersonesus. Otherwise I know only what is contained in a useful 
summary 2 ®® of Russian archaeological publications since 1914. 


VI. The Islands of the Aegean “®^ 

[I.G. xi.] Excellent progress has been made with the task of rendering 
the inscriptions of Delos available for historical and linguistic study, and it is 


Eev. Arch. xix. (1924), 3301’., 346 f. 

251 Ibid. 349 f. 

252 Ibid, xviii. (1923), 353. 

255 Ibid. XX. (1924), 47 f. See also 
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251 Bull. Soc. Arch. Bulg. vii. 2 ff. 
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256 Ibid. 135 f. Cf. S.E.G. i. 313 f. 

252 .4nra. Mils. Sofia, 1921, 149, 200 £E. 
Cf. S.E.G. i. 317 H., Arch. Auz. xxxvii. 193. 

256 Bull. Soc. Arch. Bulg. vii. 154 (S.E.G. 
i. 315), Ann. Mus. Sofia, 1921, 214 (S.E.G. 
i. 324), R. Zahn, Einundachzigstes Winckel- 
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earnestly to be hoped that some means will be found of completing within a 
reasonable time the two remaining parts of I.G. xi. Meanwhile the sumptuous 
volumes of the Exploration Archeologiqiie de Delos, though devoted mainly to 
architectural and topographical questions, make some incidental contributions 
to epigraphy. In his examination of the ‘ Quartier du Theatre,’ J. Chamonard 
says something about the graffiti, which will be fidly published later, and sum- 
marises the few inscriptions found in this part of the site, while R. Vallois, in 
dealing with the Portico of Philip, discusses at length its dedication, shows 
the use made of ancient masons’ marks in the reconstruction of buildings and 
deals, usually very summarily, with the more important texts discovered near 
the portico. For epigraphists and historians, however, greater interest attaches 
to the second fascicule of F. Durrbach’s Choix d’ Inscriptions de Delos,^'^^ which 
completes the first volmne of that admirable selection ; of the 117 inscriptions 
which it contains, arranged chronologically from 166 b.c. to the end of paganism, 
four are Latin and several bilingual. An appendix showing the various states 
which are proved by their decrees and dedications to have had relations with 
Delos between 314 and 166 b.c. adds to the value of the work. Of E. Ziebarth’s 
survey of the work done on Dehan inscriptions from 1894 to 1919 mention was 
made at the beginning of this Bibliography.^'^ The ‘ Researches on the Topo- 
graphy of the Delian Hieron ’ of C. Picard and J. Replat deal only incidentally 
with epigraphical materials.^"^ M. Lacroix has reopened the problem of the 
chronology of the Delian archons towards the close of the fourth century B.c. 
and has reached a conclusion almost identical with that of Durrbach.-'^* 
P. Schoch devotes an essay to the temple accounts of the period of the 
island’s independence (315-166 b.c.), calling attention to the valuable light 
they throw not only on the property and revenues of the sanctuary but also 
upon the economic and social aspects of contemporary life, e.g. the rise and 
fall of wages, rents and prices. A. Wilhelm restores an inscription — carried 
oft' to Paros and so published among the inscriptions of that island {I.G. xii. 5. 
271) — in honour of an Athenian and corrects two Delian texts referring to his 
son ; he also exposes the errors in a recent publication of a bihngual text 
taken from Delos to Athens {C.I. Sem. i. 114). A Jarde discusses the inter- 
pretation of a passage in the law regulating the sale of wood and charcoal 
{S.I.G.^ 975), J. Zingerle deals with a lex sacra of the island, and M. Lacroix 
contributes notes and suggestions on twenty-eight inscriptions published in 
I.G. xi. 


[I.G. xii.] The towers on the Greek islands, notably Calymnus, Cos and 
Carpathus, have been discussed by H. A. Ormerod with special reference to 
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their purpose as indicated by their inscriptions {S.I.G.^ 567-70). The article 
of F. von Hiller and M. Crispi dealing uith certain types of Greco-Roman vessels 
in the light of six inscriptions of Rhodes, Hindus, Isisyrus and Paros is inacces- 
sible to me. A Maiuri has published a stele of local marble, found in 1919 in 
the south-eastern necropolis of Rhodes ; the inscription, of which only the 
lower portion survives, dates from the first half of the second century b.c. and 
is of considerable importance for the study of the associations which in the 
Hellenistic period flourished in a cosmopolitan trading-centre like Rhodes. It 
bears on the obverse two decrees of the '\(^poi>iaiaaral 'Epixoyheioi. designed 
to secure a public record of the ap,(l)ovpia(Tu.ol ttiivtcov t&v lnTap')(^ovTU)v koiv& 
iyyaLwv Kai rav Ta<piav, and on the reverse the transcription of a passage from 
the acta of the association, of which this is the first record. Even more interesting, 
because unique, is the discovery, made in 1921 and published by the same 
scholar, of a factory of Rhodian amphorae at Villanova, in the territory of 
lalysus, containing a stock of no fewer than 500 jars and affording an immense 
accession of material for the study of the Rhodian amphora-stamps. A. 
Wilhehn has solved some of the problems presented by a well-known 
Rhodian inscription (I.G. xii. 1. 4) relative to the i\aio9ea-ta and has also 
restored a mutilated passage in the ‘ Lindian Chronicle,’ to the study of 
which G. C. Richards and J. Zingerle have also contributed. X. D. 
Chaviaras has commented on another Lindian test {ibid. 893) and has 
annotated or corrected twelve Rhodian inscriptions which originally appeared 
in Anmiario, ii. 133 ff. D. Euangelides has collected on the island of Lesbos 

twenty-one Greek inscriptions and a Latin dedication to Silvanus (No. 4) and 
has corrected two published texts ; the most important of the new finds is a 
decree of the viot. (No. 1) resohdng to give to the state ^pt^paTa draTratXTjTa 
up to the amount of 3100 staters in view of the sufferings brought upon the city 
by famine, heavy taxation and the alliance with Rome in ‘ the present war,’ 
which the editor interprets as referring to the war with Aristonicus. Among 
the ritual-regulations examined by J. Zingerle is one from Eresus {Leg. 
grace, sacrae, ii. 117). Chaviaras has made twenty-nine additions to the 
epigraphical records of Syme, Telos and Leros, of which the most interesting is 
a fragmentary decree (No. 13) relative to coinage and minting, F. von Hiller has 
pointed out ^®*that what has been regarded as an lonicism in an Astypalaean in- 
scription {I.G. xii. 3. 241) is in reality Dorian, and P. Graindor has re-examined 
a Melian epitaph {ibid. 1224). E. Ziebarth has made use of epigraphical 
evidence, including passages from unpublished texts, for the banking system 
at Cos in the Hellenistic period, R. McKenzie has explained a curious word- 
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form in a Coan lex sacra {S.LG.^ 1027), and A. Wilhelm has sought to establish 
the date of a famous Calymnian document {ibid. 953) in the British Museum 
recording a Cnidian arbitration in a dispute between Calymnus and certain 
Coan citizens, and has incidentally dealt fully with the date of a Milesian decree 
erected at Cos {S.I.G.^ 590). 0. Rubensohn has identified the Delium of 
Paros by epigraphical evidence not yet fully pubhshed, a third-century decree 
and two other texts from Siphnos have been copied®®® by G. Welter, and the 
inscriptions of Ceos have supplied the basis of H. Swoboda’s account of the 
Cean avfnroXneLa. Nine new inscriptions of Samos have been published®®® 
by M. Schede, comprising two third-century decrees, three dedications, three 
inscriptions on statue-bases and a catalogue of veairolat ; A. Wilhelm has 
corrected, restored or commented upon ®“® several Samian texts, notably the 
decree in honour of Bulagoras {Ath. Milt. xliv. 25 if.. No. 13), which has also 
been discussed by E. Ziebarth in an article ®®^ on Samian finance and corn- 
supply, which also throws new light upon the famous Samian corn-law of the 
second century B.c. (N./.G.® 976). The most important new discovery in 
Thasos is an archaic ritual of the cult of Heracles, carefully edited ®®® by C. 
Picard ; the report of the Thasian excavations of 1921-22 refers ®®® to a dedica- 
tion to Dionysus, while the inscribed base of a statue found in the sanctuary 
of Artemis Polo at Thasos, now preserved in the Museum at Constantinople,®®" 
helps M. Schede to date ®®® the actmty of the sculptor Philiscus of Rhodes 
about 100 B.c. A. Georgiades has published ®®® five Eretrian epitaphs, and B. 
Leonardos ®^® and A. M’ilhelm ®i^ have made suggestions relative to an Eretrian 
and a Chalcidian text respectively. 

[I.G. xiii.] Of the prehistoric scripts of Crete something has already been 
said,®i® and here I shall refer only to the Greek inscriptions of the island. M. 
Muttelsee has dealt, in a Hamburg dissertation not yet published,®^® with the 
constitutional history of Crete in the Hellenistic period : he has collected and 
examined the eighty-nine inscriptions which record treaties between Cretan 
cities and has proposed restorations in several of them. E. Bechtel has investi- 
gated ®^® the Cretan form TrpoaTaKWTCK and brought out its interest for Homeric 
textual criticism. A fragmentary treaty of the late fourth century b.c., found 
near the %-illage of Kerame on the south coast of Crete, has been published ®i® 
by N. G. Pappadakis. B. Lavagnini has given us ®^® an inscription of Gortyn, 
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dating probably from the third century a.d., set up in honour of an otherwise 
unknown quaestor pro praetore by a former chief priest of the koivov t&v Kpr)ra)v 
who had been his fellow-student : a short inscription from the same site has 
been copied and published by G. Patriarca. More interesting, however, 
than these are the four tests discovered by S. Xanthoudides. Two of these 
were unearthed in 1918 near the \illage of Koima\d (Eltynaea), fourteen kilo- 
metres south of Candia — (i) a fragment of eleven lines con- 

taining apparently part of a law dealing with assault, interesting alike for its 
content, its language and its writing, and assignable to the seventh or earlv sixth 
century b.c., and (ii) a sixth-century dedication, also engraved ^ovarpot^phov. 
The remaining two,^^® found at Itanus, are (iii) a long text containing portions 
of ninety-six lines, dealing with the territorial dispute between Itanus and 
Hierapytna and so related to the famous arbitration-record S.I.G.^ 929, and (iv) 
a new and more perfect copy of a decree in honour of Patroclus, the admiral 
and general of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 256 b.c. (cf. S.G.D.I. 5059). 


YII. IVesteen Europe 


[I.G. xiv.] Sicily has produced no inscriptions of outstanding importance, 
but a Syracusan text,^-° a bilingual dedication to Priapus from Acireale, pub- 
lished by G. Libertini and restored 322 by R. Sabbadini and C. 0. Zuretti, 
and an einptio sepidcri from Catana 323 deserve notice. E. Schwyzer has dis- 
cussed 321 the defixiones found at Selinus,323 ^ Olmeri has restored 326 a 
passage in a well-known inscription of Tauromenium {I.G. xiv. 432). 

Italy plays a larger part in our record. A phrase in an inscription of 
Rhegium (I.G. xiv. 616) forms the starting-point of an article 32i hy A. Olhieri 
on ol d\€t(f)6/j.evot and their relation to the €<f>tjl3oi. A gold leaf has been 
discovered in a tomb at Brindisi bearing a text which D. Comparetti interprets 328 
as an ancient piece of proverbial philosophy and A. 01i\'ieri 329 with greater 
probability as a magical formula. G. Mancini33o and 0. Marucchi33i have 
published and discussed the epigraphical discoveries made in the course of 
excavations beneath the basilica of S. Sebastiano ; W. A. Dittmer, in a disserta- 
tion 332 which I have been unable to consult, deals with the fragments of the 
Athenian comic didascaliae found at Rome {I.G. xiv, 109T-98c6) ; the correct 
reading of the inscription on a bust in the Vatican {ibid. 1211) play’s an important 
part in the spirited discussion 333 roused by T. Reinach’s attempt 33i to show that 
the so-called Sophocles of the Lateran represents in reality not Sophocles but 
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Solon; M. Schede has examined*®® the letter-forms found on the relief by 
Archelaus of Priene representing the apotheosis of Homer {ibid. 1295) and 
concluded that in all probability the work dates from about 125 B.c. ; B. 
Manna investigates **® the language and technical terms employed in the 
inscriptions of the Jewish Cemetery on the Via Xomentana, and E. Gatti 
publishes a statue-base bearing the signature of an Athenian sculptor, 
Lycius son of Ctesidemus. Under the title ‘ Un autel du culte phrygien au 
Musee du Latran ’ P. Pabre discusses *** a curious epigram found in 1919 and 
published *** in 1922 by 0. Manicchi and D. Comparetti, seeing in it not an 
epitaph but a dedication recording the second taurobolic initiation of a certain 
Gamalias ( ?) after an interval of twenty-eight years. An independent restora- 
tion and explanation, diSering in some points from that of Fabre, is suggested 
by H. J. Rose, who believes that the monument belongs to about the third 
century a.d. and commemorates the experience of Eurybia, who had for the 
second time undergone the rite of the taiiroboUinn. This interpretation, how- 
ever, does not clear up all the problems raised by the inscription and we may 
hope that further light will soon be thrown on this mysterious text. A striking 
and perfectly preserved epigram from Puteoli has been published by A. 
Olmeri. The remarkable alphabet of Marsiliana referred to in my last Biblio- 
graphy (J.H.S. xhii. 32) has been admirably illustrated in one of our weekly 
journals and fully discussed in an important article by A. Grenier, who, 
dating it about 700 B.c., calls attention to its value as evidence for the origin of 
writing in Etruria and at Rome. He combats !Minto's \iew that the alphabet 
here represented is Chalcidian and maintains that this Greek alphabet, which 
is at the same time early Etruscan, goes back to a period before the Greek 
colonisation of Italy and antedates the dhdsion of the Greek alphabets into 
Eastern and Western groups. The Romans, he argues, learned their script 
from the Etruscans and not directly from any of the Greek settlements on the 
Italian coast. 

Of the remaining inscriptions found in Italy — at Taras,*^ Lavello (Basili- 
cata),*'*® Pompeii,**® Cumae,**'' Rome,**® Yeii,**® Cnitavecchia *“* and Aquileia*®* 
— I cannot here speak in detail. 

Spain is represented by an interesting, if somewhat puzzling, dedication 
to a group of Syrian deities, dating from the third century a.d., which has come 
to hght at Cordova and has been edited *®* by F. von HiUer and discussed in 
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greater detail by E. Littmann, W. Weber and 0. Weinreicb. W. Deonna has 
published inscribed objects of various provenances, known or unknown, now 
preserved in the Museum at Geneva, and G. Home has given in his book on 
Roman York facsimiles and some account of the bronze tablets found there 
bearing dedications of a certain Demetrius {I.G. xiv. 2548). At Hoby, on the 
island of Lolland (Denmark), two silver vases have been discovered signed by 
their maker, Chirisophus.^“® 


YIII. Asia Minor 


Despite political conditions which were still unfavourable to archaeological 
work, Asia Minor produced in the years under re\dew an epigraphical harvest 
remarkable alike for its richness and for its variety. 

The first instalment of H. Gregoire’s Corpus of the Greek Christian inscrip- 
tions of Asia Minor marks the successful inauguration of a difficult and 
important enterprise. It contains about 500 texts, of which forty-nine are 
new, from the Hellespont, Asia, the Islands,' Caria, Lycia, Paniphyha and Lydia, 
and comprises not only all the Christian inscriptions of the first four centuries, 
but also many documents bearing the names of Christian Emperors or their 
ministers, all texts falhng between 395 and 1453 a.d. and a few of a later date. 
Two further fascicules covering the remainder of Asia ilinor and one containing 
the Introduction and Indexes will complete the work. A wealth of epigraphical 
material is also stored in the Festschrift dedicated to Sir W. M. Ramsay, to 
which is prefixed (p. xiiiff.) a bibUography of the epigraphical and other 
writings published by that eminent scholar from 1879 to 1923. W. Arkwright’s 
discussion (p. 15 fi.) of the Lycian epitaphs, though dealing mainly with those 
in the native script and language, makes frequent use of Greek texts, especially 
those of bilingual inscriptions. W. H. Buckler’s valuable article (p. 27 fi.) 
on labour disputes in the pro\ince of Asia is based entirely on epigraphical 
evidence and promdes improved editions of the edict called forth by the bakers’ 
strike at Ephesus, a fragment relating to labour troubles at Pergamum, a record 
of the settlement of a building dispute at Miletus and a sworn declaration of the 
Builders’ Union at Sardis, made with a view of averting strikes. W. M. Calder 
deals fully with a subject on which he is pre-eminently qualified to speak, the 
light thrown by inscriptions on the Anatohan heresies (p. 59 ff.), and edits or 
re-edits eleven texts from Ladik (Laodicea Combusta), Kadyn Khan and else- 
where bearing signs of heretical — mostly Novatian or Encratite — ^behefs. At 
the close of an article (p. 109 if.) on the annexation of Pontus Polemoniacus and 
of Armenia Minor, F. Cumont refers to the epigraphical emdence for the Hellen- 
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isation of Armenia ]\Imor and discusses a first -century inscription (O.G.I. 652) 
honouring t6v irpwrov twv ’EXXrjvodv /cal irpcorov ^ Appevidp-^pv. Under the 
title ‘ Scraps of Byzantine History ’ H. Gregoire deals (p. 151 fi., cf. 457) ^Hth 
some inscriptions which have a prosopographical interest, notably those relating 
to the Praetorian Prefect FI. Eutolmius Tatianus and a rescript of Flegethius, 
proconsul of Asia about 441 a.d. B. Haussoullier restores (p. 187 ff.) a frag- 
ment of a decree of 177-6 b.c. found at Susa, and E. Heberdey investigates 
(p. 195 ff.) in the light of epigraphical texts the gymnastic and other competi- 
tions held at Termessus in Pisidia. B. Pace, in an article (p. 297 ff.) published 
also in Ausonia, x. 169 ff., gives a transcript of and commentary on part of an 
inventory of the property of Artemis Pergaea, as well as a description of the site 
and its ruins and such particulars of the temple and cult as are known. A. M. 
Ramsay discusses (p. 323 ff.) some inscribed examples of Isaurian art of the 
third and fourth centuries of our era and offers (p. 338) a revised reading of a 
stone from Zizima (Sizma), six hours north of Korda. D. M. Robinson pub- 
lishes (p. 341 ff.) two new and interesting metrical epitaphs from Sardis, of 
which one dates from the late fourth or early third century b.c. and the other, 
cast in curious dialogue form, probably from the first century b.c. Several 
inscriptions are dealt with in M. Eosto^dzefi’s brilliant accoimt (p. 359 fi.) of the 
economic policy of the Pergamene kings, especially an unpublished honorary 
inscription from Sardis (p. 385 f.) and texts from Chios and Brussa (p. 390). 
A. Souter edits two new documents from Shahr, the site of the ancient Comana 
in Cappadocia, and adds an epigraphical bibliography of that town (p. 399 ff.). 
Finally, A. 'Wilhelm gives fresh evidence of his acumen and of his wonderful 
command of the epigraphical literature in his examination of inscriptions from 
Oenoanda, Cyzicus, Sardis and lasus (p. 415 ff.). 

We may now turn to a geographical survey of the remaining material, 
starting with the Greek cities of Caeia. An epitaph of Thyssanus in the 
Rhodian Peraea has been edited by N. D. Cha%iaras. H. J. Rose has com- 
mented on a Halicarnassian epigram published recently by U. von 'Wila- 
movdtz, which also occupies the first place among the eighteen texts from the 
same site collected by A. Maiuri, including inventories (Xos. 3, 4) and 
a metrical epitaph of the fourth century b.c. (No. 7). The same scholar has 
also contributed,^®^ as the fruits of a journey in Caria undertaken in 1921, 
three documents from Ceramus, one of them an interesting honorary inscription 
(No. 19), three from Bargylia, three from lasus, two from Idtuna and three from 
Cedreae, of which the last (No. 33) contains a valuable record of civic actmties 
and a sculptor's signature : to these we must add an epitaph from Acanthus, 
three documents of Tymnus, including an early decree relative to an impost 
levied on soldiers for the cult of Enyalius, and corrected versions of two already 
published texts (Nos. 34, 36). A. W. Persson has edited ®®^ twenty-four inscrip- 
tions, five of which were previously published, copied by J. Paris and R. '^^allois 
in 1913 : one of these, an honorary decree (No. 1), comes from the modern Bafi 
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and twenty-one are from Mylasa, including a decree of the avyjeveia WjavLrecov 
(No. 2), three fragments of a cadastral survey (No. 7) and two of a frontier- 
delimitation (Nos. 9, 10). The two remaining texts come from the neighbouring 
city of Ohunus, an honorary inscription and a peculiarly interesting record of a 
loan to the state (No. 24), which has been more adequately restored and 
explained by A. Wilhelni. M. Holleaux re-examines the Milesian decree 

in honour of Apame, first wife of Seleucus Nicator, and offers a restored text 
of its first fifteen lines. T. Wiegand's eighth pro\dsional report on the excava- 
tions at Miletus and Didyma contains a number of texts from the ‘ House 
of the Prophets ’ relative to the irpoi^fjTaL of Didyma and a group of three poems 
referring to an abortive siege of the sanctuary during the Gothic invasion of 
A.D. 263. Of greater importance is H. Knackfuss’ definitive publication 
of the Southern Market of Miletus and the neighbouring buildings, in which a 
special chapter is devoted to the 120 inscriptions from this part of the site. 
All save a dozen of these are here published for the first time, consisting chiefly 
of inscriptions from architraves, etc. (Nos. 193-207), T07ro?-inscriptions and 
graffiti (208-225), inscriptions on statue-bases, mostly of Emperors and other 
distinguished Romans (226-269), public documents engraved on stelae (270- 
274) and dedications (275-305). Amid this wealth of new material selection is 
difficult, but special attention may be called to the lex sacra of Artemis Edthone 
(202), the decree regulating relations with a King Antiochus (270) and three 
Imperial communications (272-4). A. Rehm examines HaussoulHer's 
attempt to date the Milesian stephanephori of the years following 184-3 b.c. 
and himself draws up a list of the eponymous magistrates for the period 183-2 
to 156-5 B.c. G. De Sanctis has dealt afresh with the famous letter {S.I.G.^ 
618) found at Heraclea ad Latmum and now preserved in the LoutTe, dating it 
in 190 B.c. and assigning it to L. Cornelius Scipio the consul and his brother and 
legatus P. Scipio : this interpretation is ably supported by M. Holleaux, who 
cites, discusses and restores a letter addressed by the two Scipios to Colophon 
Nova.®™ Prienian inscriptions have afforded M. Schede the means of dating 
approximately on the ground of its letter-forms the signature of Archelaus on 
the well-known Roman relief portrar’ing the apotheosis of Homer. The third 
volume of the definitive publication of the Austrian excavations at Ephesus 
deals with the Agora, the Harbour-gates, the Aqueducts and the Fountain- 
House near the Theatre. Of the inscriptions formd in the Agora J. Keil here 
(p. 91 ff., cf. 25) publishes eighty-five, while R. Heberdey deals (pp. 218 fi., 
263 ff.) with six from the Harbour, including the building-inscription of the 
South Gate, and with two from the Aqueduct of C. Sextilius Pollio. Of the 
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texts from tlie Agora, very few of whicli were pre^usly published, ten are in 
Latin and three bilingual. Eight are building-inscriptions, among them one 
(No. 3) dedicated to Ephesian Artemis, Dhuis Claudius and Agrippina Augusta, 
and two (Nos. 5, 8) to Artemis and Domitian ; the following ten (Nos. 9-18), 
engraved on the South Gate, are for the most part records of the successful 
activities of various dyopavofioi, one of whom records the exact price of fine 
and of coarse bread during his tenure of office; the remaining sixty-seven 
(Nos. 19-85) form an extraordinarily rich and interesting group of inscriptions 
from the bases of statues set up in honour of Roman proconsuls and other officials 
and of prominent citizens. The epigraphical indexes which close the volume 
(p. 277 ff.) greatly facilitate the utilisation of this abundant material. J. N. 
Bakhuizen van den Brink has devoted a full and careful study to the early 
Christian epigraphy of Ephesus, dealing both with its general characteristics 
and with the surviving texts on public works, churches, tombs, etc., and J. 
Keil, in an interesting article *'■* on the long rivalry between Ephesus and 
Smyrna, examines an Ephesian inscription, probably an edict of Justinian, 
comparing St. John and Polycarp in respect of holiness and dignity and justifying 
the refusal to allow to Smyrna the rank of metropohs enjoyed by Ephesus. The 
report by R. Demangel and A. Laumonier on the excavations at Notium 
contains a record of a gift ‘ for the repair of the sanctuary,’ a decree of a gild 
of Asclepiastae, fifteen other inscriptions on stone, including an interesting 
metrical epitaph (No. 8), and a number of stamps on tiles or amphora-handles 
and of potters’ signatures : one of the epitaphs there published is corrected 
by 0. Kern. The same two French scholars have published,®^’ for the first 
time or in an improved form, five texts of Lebedus, three of Myonnesus and sixty- 
seven (among which are two in Latin) from Teos, one of which (No. 2) is a decree 
granting to the Dionysiac jexyhai a number of privileges about 150 B.c. 
Seven inscriptions from Smyrna, one of which records the distinctions of L. 
Egnatius Victor Lollianus, proconsul for three successive years in the third 
century a.d., and a second the offices filled in the preceding century by L. 
Julius Nicomachus, have been edited by 0. Walter, and an unimportant 
fragment appears ® in the account of the Roman theatre at Smyrna by 0. Berg 
and 0. Walter. A. Wilhelm has commented®®® on two Smyrnaean texts 
already known [l.G. Rom. iv. 1414, S.l.G.^ 961) and has added one hitherto 
unpublished. J. Keil's article on Artemis as Mother of the Gods and Queen 
of Heaven, based upon two little-known inscriptions of Smyrna, I know only 
indirectly. The famous ritual text from Philadelphia (S.I.G.^ 985) is among the 
purity-regulations discussed by J. Zingerle. A. Wiffiehn ®®® and T. Reinach 
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have commented on epitaphs from Sardis, C. E. Morey has devoted a detailed 
study to a Sardian sarcophagus bearing a bilingual inscription, and W. Goz 
has explained the vord Tifiioypa, which occurs in a document of Thyatira. 
G. Corradi has investigated the functions of the Pergamene up(f)o8dpxai- as 
indicated in the astynomic law {O.G.I. 483), comparing them with those who 
bore the same title at Jerusalem and in Egypt. 

The important decree, passed by a city of Bithynia in honour of the 
Macedonian Corragus, which was found at Brussa (Prusa) in 1921 and provision- 
ally published by T. Homolle, has received attention from T. Sauciuc- 
Saveanu, who in a full historical commentary argues that Corragus was 
appointed arparpyo^ tu>v KaO' ’YXXyairovTov tottuiv by Eumenes II of 
Pergamum, and shows the value of the document for the study of agrarian 
and of fiscal policy in the Hellenistic period. An independent and masterly 
edition is due to M. Holleaux, who deals with the inscription from every 
point of view — epigraphical, philological and historical — assigning it conjecturally 
to Apollonia ad Ehyndacum and to the reign either of Eumenes II or of his 
brother Attains II. An inscribed relief of the third century a.d. from Gebise, 
at the northern entry of the Gulf of Astacus, already imperfectly published 
{I.G. Rom. iii. 2), has been corrected and fully discussed by J. Keil. C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt has given strong grounds for assigning five inscriptions, 
among them the Olbian lex nimmaria (S.I.G.^ 218) and the Chalcedonian law 
regulating the tenure of a priesthood {ibid. 1010), to the sanctuary of Zeus 
Ourios at Anadolu Kavak, near the northern exit of the Bosporus. Phrvgia 
makes a larger contribution. In the course of a valuable essay entitled ‘ Phila- 
delphia and Montanism,’ AV. M. Calder makes constant use of epigraphical 
evidence as throwing light on Phrygian Montanism, re-edits (p. 28 ft’.) the group 
of epitaphs, mostly from the Tembris valley, bearing the formula Xprja-Tiavol 
'S.pT]aTiavoi<i or some similar phrase indicating a profession of the Christian 
faith, and investigates (p. 42 ft.) the use of the title Xppanavo'; or Xpiariavo^ in 
epitaphs, adding an unpublished example (p. 45) from Ak Oren (Anzoulada) 
in the Lycaonian Steppe. Elsewhere Calder has given an admirable survey,®®^ 
based chiefly upon inscriptions, of the pagan social background in third-century 
Phrygia, the growth of the Christian community and the attempt of the per- 
secuting Emperors, Decius, Probus and Diocletian, to stamp out Christianity 
and to substitute for it a re wed paganism. In another article, entitled ‘ Notes 
on Anatolian Religion,’ Calder publishes (a) a metrical epitaph of Iconium, 
giving us ‘ an interesting glimpse of the cult of Perseus at Iconium in the 
late second or third century of our era, the more welcome that this is the first 
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reference to Perseus found in Lycaonian inscriptions ; (b) anepitapiiof Zengijek, 
thirty-nine miles X.E. of Iconium, containing the village name 'Novo/coKwfj.ijTTj'i, 
which probably refers to Nannakos, a king of Iconium mentioned in the Anatolian 
Deluge-legend,^^’ and (c) a sculptured tombstone from Kadyn Khan in the 
territory of Laodicea Combusta. The same scholar has also given us a 
group of twenty texts, wholly or partly metrical and all save one unpublished, 
copied between 1908 and 1913 at Laodicea Combusta, Kadyn Khan, Miscamus 
(Durgut), and other sites in the provinces of Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia and 
Isauria. He has further discussed the medial verbal r-termination in 
Phrygian, our knowledge of which is derived largely from inscriptions, of which 
many are bihngual. In a paper ““ read to the Vienna Academy, J. Zingerle 
maintains that two texts hitherto regarded as Phrygian are really Greek and 
investigates the effect exercised by the language of the autochthonous popula- 
tion of Asia Minor upon the Greek speech of this area as reflected in its inscrip- 
tions. In a long study of the cult of Attis, J. Carcopino collects the inscrip- 
tions relating to ap^^iyaXkoi, of which the majority are Latin, but three are 
Greek and come from Hierapolis in Phrygia, Saghir in Pisidia and Savatra in 
Lycaonia. Of the Antiochene copy of Augustus’ Res gestae I shall speak below 
in connexion with the Alonumentum Ancyranitm. Calder has given us 
improved copies of two dedications by BcKaaTui, probably governors of 
Pisidia, found at Antioch and dating not later than the beginning of the fifth 
century a.d., and has used an epitaph of Laodicea Combusta to support the 
manuscript reading of a disputed passage in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (1. 444). 
A foiuth-century Christian inscription of Iconium is republished with an 
improved text by W. M. Eamsay, who has also made an interesting contribution 
to Anatolian studies in an epigraphico-numismatic article,“° in which he dis- 
cusses four epigrams, of which the first was unpublished, from Seidi Keui and 
Baljik Hissar (near S}Tmada), Afiom Kara Hissar and Beuyeuk Kabadja, near 
Olu Borlu. An important article by H. A. Ormerod on the campaigns of 
Servihus Isauricus against the pirates ends with an epigraphical appendix 
containing eight inscriptions, mostly honorary, found at Ghyaras and Seidi- 
shehir in Pisidia. 

Galatia also is well represented. To E. G. Hardy we owe a welcome and 
valuable edition of the Monumentum Ancyranum,'*®’ ' perhaps the most inter- 
esting and important inscription that has ever come to light ’ ; after an intro- 
ductory chapter on the character and contents of this document, the text is 
printed, sentence by sentence, in Latin and Greek and English and elucidated 
by a full commentary, whose main object is ‘ to substantiate, amplify, or modify 
the statements of Augustus by references to the ancient authorities.’ The 


Ct. Class. Rev. xxxviii. 113. 

393 Rev. Phil. xi\H. 114 For Xo. 2 ef. 
Class. Rev. xxxvii. 55 ft'. 

393 Journal of the Manchester Eg. and Or. 
Soc, X. 25 ff. 

^93 Cf. Phil. Woch. xliv. 996 f. 

■*9^ Melanges Rome, xl. 255 f. 

*9^ Rev. Phil, xl\-i. 132 ff. For Pisidian 


Antioch cf. A. Deissmann, Licht voin OstenJ 
372 ff. 

Class. Rev. xxxvii. 55 ff. 

■*9^ Byz.~Xewjr. Jahrb. iv. 344 f. 

Strenn Buliciana, 659 ff. 

J.R.S. xii. 52 ff., 288. 

The Monutnentutn Ancyranum, Oxford 
(Clarendon Pressj, 1923. 
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text adopted is, almost without exception, that of Mommsen's edition. P. F. 
Regard has given a long and critical smnmary of Meuwese’s recent work on the 
Greek text of the Monmnentum. Some fresh light will doubtless be thrown on 
this text by the considerable fragments of the Latin original discovered at 
Pisidian Antioch by ^Y. M. Ramsay and recently subjected to a close scru- 
tiny by A. von Premerstein ; the many new fragments found in the excava- 
tion of 1924 have not yet been published.^’-^ Of the thirty-eight texts from 
Ancyra and the mcinity published by R. d'Orbeliani, eleven give improved 
copies of inscriptions premously known and the remainder, of which Nos. 76 
and 81 are the most interesting, consist mainly of epitaphs and honorary 
inscriptions. "VV. M. Ramsay has emphasised the difference between the 
epigraphy of central Anatolia and that of the Greek cities on the coast and has 
discussed a fourth-century Galatian text of Yiireme (LG. Rom. hi. 221). which 
affords ‘ a good example of the way in which a reading should not be corrected ’ : 
he has further, in his ' Studies in the Roman Province Galatia,’ drawn 
largely upon epigraphical materials and has in particular examined the important 
record of a meeting of the Galatian kolvov held at Ancyra in September, 
A.D. 101, and given a new version (p. 181 ff.) of an inscription of 47 B.c. at 
Olu Borlu in Phrygia Galatica throwing some light on Greco-Asiatic law. 
IV. M. Calder has brought an epitaph found E. of Angora into connexion with a 
passage in Ulpian and called attention to the knowledge they supply of arrange- 
ments regarding property which were in force among the Galatians.^^® Four 
inscriptions, of which three are votives, from Telmessus in Lyci.a. have been 
published by A, Maiuri at the close of his account of a voyage of exploration 
in Caria.'*^® 


IX. Fcrthee Asia 


C. Yirolleaud and others have given surveys of recent archaeological 
work in Syria. To the articles by C. Clermont -Ganneau already referred to 
I must add one,'*-^ inadvertently omitted from my last Bibliography, on the 
dedication of the temple at Aingaddia and on various ‘ faux dieux ’ called into 
being by the misreading or misinterpretation of epigraphical texts. A Greek 
epitaph has come to light at Antioch, and another is discussed by L. 
Brosse in his account of the embankment of the Lake of Homs. R. Dussaud 
uses epigraphical as well as other evidence in his article on the temple of 
Damascene Zeus, and a Greek inscription is published in J. E. Hanauer’s 


Rev. £t. Anc. xxvi. 117 ff. 

"s J.R.S. vi. 103 ff. Cf. Sandys, Latin 
Epijraphy, 258 ff. 

"0 Phil. Woch. xlii. 135 f.. U3 f., Hermes, 
lix. 95 ff. 

Cf. Am. Journ. Arch, xxviii. 4381. 

“2 J.H.S. xliv. 24 ff. 

“3 Rev. Arch, xviii. (1923), 227 ff. 

J.R.S. xii. 147 ff. 

“5 Cf. .J.H.S. xliv. 28 ff. 

Class. Rev. xxxvii. 8 ft’. 

Annuario, iv.jv. 485 ff. 


For Jlegiste cf. B.C.H. xlvii. 544. 
Syria, v. 44 ff., 113 ff. 

Les tracaux archeol. en Syrie de 1920 
d 1922, Paris (Geuthner), 1923. Cf. Rev. 
Arch, xviii. (1923), 189. 

See footnotes 11, 16. 

Rev. Hist. Rel. Ixxxiv. 108 ff. 

1-=’ Syria, iv. 260. 

Ibid. 23441. 

Ibid. iii. 232 f. 

^26 Pal. Expl. Eund. Q.S. 1924, 72. 
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notes on changes made in Damascus during the great war. G. Contenau’s 
reports on the second Archaeological Mission to Sidon in 1920 record several 
minor epigraphical discoveries. Palestine has proved more than usually 
productive. A. Alt has supplemented invaluable Griechische InscJiriften 

der Palaestma Tertia by the addition of nineteen inscriptions, of which two 
(Nos. 3, 17) from Bir es Seba' were impublished, and P. Thomsen has completed 
his corpus of Greek and Latin inscriptions of Jerusalem by a concluding section 
containing inscriptions of gravestones and ossuaries and on small objects of 
metal, stone and clay, together with full indexes to the whole collection. The 
famous synagogue-inscription of Theodotus (cf. J.H.S. xliii. 37) has been further 
discussed by P. Thomsen,^*® G. Dalman,^®i H. Lietzmann^®^ and A. Deiss- 
mann,'*^^ who, while regarding it as improbable that Theodotus’ synagogue 
is the ‘ s}Tiagogue of the Libertines ’ mentioned in Acts au. 9, claims this inscrip- 
tion as ■ ein betrachtliches Originalstuck des wirklichen Hintergrundes des 
urapostolischen jerusalemischen Christuskultes.’ Other inscriptions of interest 
are (a) the metrical dedication to Ares Hoplophoros of a third-century altar at 
Tul Keram, the junction of the Lydda-Haifa and of the Nablus lines,'*^ (6) a 
votive inscription from Kedesh Naphthali,^*® (c) a grave-inscription from Safi', 
S.E. of the Dead Sea, edited by J. G. Duncan and further elucidated 
by A. Alt, and (d) a Christian metrical dedication, in mosaic, of a church near 
Beth Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) : to the two golden taeniae from this site 
already published by M. Siebourg, a third, now at Geneva, is added by 
E. ^Jlichon and republished with an improved text by AV. Deonna. A. Alt 
edits a brief epitaph from Joppa and draws up a useful bibliography of the 
inscribed graA'es already discovered there. A. G. Boos has examined the 
inscriptions of Philippopolis and PalmjTa relative to C. Julius Priscus and has 
combated the -view ^ of E. Cuq that two Julii Prisci were praetorian prefects 
in rapid succession, one under Gordian and the other under Philippus. The 
remaining inscriptions of this region do not call for individual notice. 

Extraordinary interest has been aroused by the excavations carried on 
under French auspices by F. Cumont at Salihiyeh, the ancient Dura-Europus, 
on the Euphrates, — excavations which, though far from completed, have 
already thrown much light upon the artistic, religious, social, legal and linguistic 
development of an outlying Greek colony under the influence of the neighbouring 


■*2' Suria, iv. 266, 281, v. 123; cf. v. 228 ff. 
Ztits. D. Pal.-Vereins, xlvi. 51 ff. 

Ibid. xliv. 90 ff. Cf. .J.H.S. xliii. 39. 
Ibid. 143 f. 

Ibid. xlv. 29 f. 

Zeits.f. neutest. ll'is«. xx. 171 ff. 

Licht vom OstenJ 378 ff. See the 
Bibliography, p. 378, note 2. I do not know 
L. Brim, Korak Teologisk Tidsskrift, 1922. 
F. M. Abel, Pev. Bibl. xxxii. 116 ff. 

C. C. iIcCown, Annual of Ayner. 
School in Jerusalem, ii-iii. 109 ff., K. 
!Mouterde, Al Alachriq, 1923. 623 f. 

«« Pal. Expl. Fund Q.S. 1924, 35 ff.. 


«■ Ibid. 191 f. 

Rec. Bibl. xxxiii. 592 ff. 

Arch. Bel. viii. 390 ff. 

Syria, iii. 214 ff. 

Ibid. iv. 224 ff. Cf. ilelanges de la 
Sociele auxiliaire du Alusee de Geneve, 53 ff. 

Paldstinajahrb. xviii.-xix. 100 ff. Cf. 
Rev. Bibl. xxxiii. 157. 

Mnemosyne, li. 286 ft., 435. 

C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1922, 184 ff. 
inc. Egypt, 1922, 97, Rev. Bibl. xxxii. 
120 ff., xxxiii. 425, Palastinajahrb. xviii.- 
xix. 105. Beitrdrje Gesch. d. deutschen 
Sprache, 1922, 47. Syria, iv. 228 ff. 
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civilisations of Palmyra and PartMa. L. Jalabert long ago published one 
inscription, dated a.d. 175, from tbis site. F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld visited it 
and copied two Greek inscriptions bearing the date a.d. 61. Later J. H. 
Breasted paid a hasty but fruitful visit to the ruins,^® photographing the 
frescoes on the walls of a chapel showing worshippers with their names painted 
below and a sacrificial scene in which a Roman tribune (IVL TEREXTIVS 
TRIE) is the central figure vith a priest, duly named, beside him and, below, the 
legends Aoii/ja? and TiaXfivpaivJ^'^ F. Cumont has written brief 

reports,^^® dated November 19th, 1922, and Januarj' 12th, 1923, dealing %vith 
his work on this site as well as a short account in Italian of the frescoes. He 
has also pubhshed in detail the scene of Terentius’ sacrifice and some of the 
graffiti on the chapel wall and has, with E. Renard and L. Brosse, described 
the remarkable fortifications of Dura. His fuller account of the earlier 
excavation dealt with the names attached to the fresco-portraits and others 
painted beneath, and sought to show that the sanctuary was founded towards 
the close of the first century a.d. In his article on ‘ Le Temple aux Gradins,’ 
Cumont deals vuth thirty-seven inscriptions, each beginning with the date 

A. D. 61, engraved on the seats rising in tiers on two sides of the temple and 
indicating the names of their occupants, in all cases women, and ^^ith the dedica- 
tion of the temple, which bears the date .a.d. 31. Though most of the names are 
Greek (Seleucus is especially frequent), many are Semitic more or less Hellenised: 
on some of them M. Lidzbarski has valuable comments.^^® A number of parch- 
ments ha^m also been found, of which the most important, ably edited by 

B. Haussoullier, contains a law regulating succession in cases of intestacy. The 
rich results of the brief campaign of 1923 have been indicated in a provisional 
report,'^®® but the epigraphical texts have not yet been fully published : on the 
basis of three of them, which refer to two marriages between brother and sister 
and one between imcle and niece, Cumont discusses the practice at Dura of 
this ‘ oriental, and especially Parthian, custom, sanctioned by the example of 
the kings.’ 

A bitumen seal-impression with a Greek legend,^®® acquired at Bagdad, 
has been presented to the Ashmolean Museum. 


C. E. Acad. Inscr. 1907, 598 ff.. 
Syria, iv. 220 fi. 

Arch. Eeise im Eaphrnt-u. Tigris- 
Gebiet, ii. Berlin (Reimer), 1920, p. 386 ft’. 
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Painting, Chicago, 1923, p. 101. 
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12 ff. 

Eendiconti d. Lined, xxxii. 212 ff. 
Alon. Piot, xxvi. 1 fi. 

Syria, v. 24 ff. 
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X. Africa 

Of the Greek inscriptions found in Egypt I need not speak here, for I have 
published elsewhere*®^ a Bibliography dealing with them. S. Ferri has 
reported ‘*®- on his investigation of the sanctuary at Budrasc, three kilometres 
west of CjTene, where, in addition to two pre\dously known inscriptions {C.I.G. 
5149, 5183), some graffiti have been found, and has given a survey of three 
years’ work at Cyrene (1919-22), containing references to some of the most 
important epigraphical discoveries. C. Bruston has explained an amulet 
from Carthage bv reference to Hebrew, and A. Blanchet has contributed a 
note on this method of interpreting gnostic or magical inscriptions. F. Icard 
has published fourteen Rhodian amphora-stamps found at Carthage. The 
remaining inscriptions of Sousse,’*®’^ Ksour-es-Saf,^®® Carthage,^®® Djemila,^^® 
Lambaesis,^”^ Cherchel and Volubilis are for the most part very brief or 
fragmentary and do not call for detailed notice. 

Marcus X. Tod. 


J.E.A. xi., 327 ff. 

Xotiziario Archeologko, iii. 95 ff. ; 
cf. Rev. Arch. xx. (1924), 404. 

Aegyptui, iv. IfiS tf., Riv. Fit. li. 137 i. 
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Ibid, xviii, (1923), 3381. 

BuU. Archeol. 1923, 31 ff. 
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Rev. Arch. xi.x. (1924), 419 f. 
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Ibid. 1920, 233. 

Ibid. 1921. ccxlvii. 

Ibid. Ixxxiv, 1923, cxxii. 

Ibid. 1921, ecxvi. 


A NOTE ON J.H.S., XLV. p. 78. 

The arguments in favour of the Babylonian origin of the zodiacal signs 
are even stronger than is stated by Dr. Fotheringham. He says : ‘ In our 
zodiac the place of the Ear of Corn is taken by the Virgin holding the ear of 
corn. As the Babylonians connected this ear of corn with the goddess Ishtar, 
the process from the ear to the virgin holding the ear is not very great.’ But 
(kakl-ab) Edsim (a word which means ‘ ear of corn ’ according to Landsberger, 
Der hultische Kalender der Bahylonier imd Assyrer, 9-10) is actually^ represented 
on a Babylonian tablet as a virgin holding the ear (see Thureau-Dangin in 
Revue d' Assyriologie, xA. p. 135). There was not therefore any change in the 
conception. 


S. Smith. 



A XEO-ATTIG KEATER IX THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 

ART 


[Plates AM.-IX.] 

The Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a marble Xeo-Attic 
krater of exceptional beauty in an excellent state of preservation^ It has 
been briefly described in the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin for January 
1921; but since its importance requires a fuller pubhcation and its study 
brings up interesting stylistic considerations, I am glad of this opportunity 
for a fuller discussion. 

The vase is of the bell-krater shape with overhanging lip and fluted bottom 
and two horizontal handles emerging from Satyr heads — emdently a favourite 
form with Xeo-Attic sculptors of the first century, for we have a number of 
examples of it.^ The foot was worked in a separate piece and is missing; 
at the bottom of the vase is a marble tenon with a smoothed surface round it, 
indicating the width of the foot at the point of attachment. AVe have added a 
plaster foot,® and restored the rim, which was much chipped. 

The chief interest in the vase centres, of course, in the relief decoration 
on the main part of the body— on each side three dancing women, and above 
the handles a conventionalised fig tree and a pilaster crowned by a panel with 
three Nymphs. Two of the dancers are characterised as Alaenads by the thyrsos 
which one of them carries and by their attitudes of Bacchic frenzy ; the other 
two are rather too demure for Alaenads and are perhaps better explained as 
Nymphs or mortals ; but it does not matter much what names we give them, 
for Xeo-Attic sculptors had notoriously httle interest in the subject-matter 
of their scenes, concentrating their attention on designing lovely single figures 
in harmonious compositions. In the Sosibios vase in Paris, for instance, we 
have Maenads and a Satyr combined with a warrior, Artemis and Hermes, 
in no apparent connexion except as effective space-fillers. On our vase there 
is at least unity of action ; all the figures are dancing or making music for the 
dance. On one side one is blowing the double flutes with two dainty maidens 


' Height witliout foot or tenon 20jV in. 
( 51-fi cm.): height with restored foot 

31} in. (80-6 cm.); diameter at top after 
restoration of lip 28} in. (73 cm.); height 
of tenon | in. (2-2 cm.). 

- Cf., besides Reinach. Repertoire des 
Reliefs, passim ; Comptes Rendus de VAcad. 
des Inscr., 1908. p. o37 (examples found in 
the sea near Mahdia), and Ausonia, 190i, 
pp. 270, 274 (the Chigi Vase). Examples 
particularly close to ours are in the Aluseuro 


of the Capitol and in the Vatican (P. Gus- 
man, L’Art decoratif de Rome, Pis. LXIV., 
XCI. and CXXV.). 

^ The restoration is based on the general 
design evolved for the feet of such kraters 
(cf. especially P. Gusman, L’Art decoratif 
de Rome, PI. LXIA’’.), though there are, it 
seems, no certainly antique feet in good 
preservation belonging to extant marble 
vases of this particular type. 
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dancing before her (PI. VI.); on the other, one is playing the castanets and 
dancing at the same time with lively steps, while the two Maenads holding 
thyrsos and wreath are facing her (PI. VII.). ISlot only is the composition 
singularly happy, but each figure is beautifully designed and executed. Indeed 
the feeling of serenity and of graceful animation in some of the dancers is 
comparable only with Greek works of the best period; and the handling of 
the relief technique with the suggestion of distance in the further planes could 
not be more masterly.^ Moreover, the extraordinarily fresh preservation 
makes us able to appreciate fully this beauty. And this is important; for 
it shows us that Neo-Attic sculptors, like the sculptors of all ages, differed 
greatly in the quality of their work, and that side by side with the rather 
hard, stereotyped products which they turned out in such quantities they 
could occasionally produce very fine things. Beauty of workmanship is not, 
therefore, necessarily a criterion by which to judge whether a rehef is Neo- 
Attic or fifth or fourth century Greek. The distinction rests purely on style. 
To analyse this style and thereby try to differentiate between works of the 
Greek and of the Roman period — in a more satisfactory way perhaps than 
has been done heretofore — is one of the chief objects of this paper. 

To understand the horizon of the Neo-Attic sculptor we must realise 
first of all that he belonged to an age when artists had good taste rather than 
creative ability ; when instead of originating their own designs they freely 
borrowed and very skilfully adapted what had been produced before them. 
Nor did they attempt to disguise this lack of originality. The same figures 
occur over and over again in different combinations with but shght variations. 
In fact, it is just this occurrence of a fairly limited number of familiar types — 
each figure generally placed a certain distance from the next so as to give full 
value to the design of each ® — which constitutes the chief characteristic of 
Neo-Attic reliefs. Hauser, in his NeuattiscJie Reliefs, published in 1889, was 
able to list fifty such types of figures, and to-day the list could of course be 
enlarged. Thus the Maenad with thyrsos (PL VII.) is Hauser's No. 29, and 
occurs on the rhyton signed by Pontios in the Capitoline Museum,® on a four- 
sided base in the Vatican,’ and on a base in Madrid.® The Maenad with 


* For an analysis of this relief technique 
cf. ^Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, January, 
1924. p. 12. It should be noted that the 
surface of the vase was never properly 
smoothed throughout, so that the grooves 
and ridges produced by the depressed 
contour lines are rather conspicuous. A 
similar roughness is observable in some of 
the figures, especially on the necks and 
faces ; and in the flutist the artist changed 
the position of her pipes while working on 
the figure and had not removed the traces 
of his earlier design. Evidently the last 
finishing process was never applied. Per- 
haps the little supports which connect the 
handles with the body of the vase were 
likewise originally intended to be removed; 


though they have been left on other 
examples also where the surface appears 
to be smoother (cf. the vase in the Capitoline 
Museum, P. Gusman, L'Art decoratij de 
Borne, ii. PI. LXIV.). 

® I have confined myself here to reliefs 
of this type, that is, to Hauser’s Class I., 
to which our krater belongs ; and have not 
included the more crowded compositions 
in the style of the Borghese vase (Hauser's 
Class II.). 

® Bulletino Communale, iii. Pis. XII. and 
XIII. 

’ Pistolesi, II Taticano, iv. PI. XXXIX. 

® Arndt-Amelung-Bruckmann, Einzelauf- 
nahmen, Xos. 1683-1686. 
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wreath. (PL VII.) is Hauser’s No. 31, and appears on the same four-sided base 
in the Vatican,® on a round altar in Lansdowne House, London, and on a 
krater in the Museo Torlonia.^^ The flute-player (PL VI.) is Hauser’s No. 38, 
and is found again on a three-sided base in the Lateran,^- on a puteal in 
Marhury Hall,^® on an amphora in Naples,^* and on the fragment of a krater 
in the Musee Fol in Geneva.^® The dancer with both hands lowered to sides 
(PL VI.) is a shght variation of Hauser’s No. 33. It is especially like one of 
the dancers on a relief found in the Dionysos theatre in Athens.^® The 
three Nymphs on the panel (PL VIII.) are Hauser's No. 16 and occur on 
a round altar in Verona,^® on a round base in the Villa Albani,^® and on a 



Fig. 1. — Relief of Pax axd Xyaiphs, froji Eleusis. 


relief in the Swainson Cowper collection at Yew Field Castle, Outgate, Amble- 
side.-® The remaining figures are not included in Hauser’s hst; but the 
Castanet player (PL VII.) has a parallel on the three-sided base in the Lateran 


’ Pistolesi, loc. cit. 

Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, p. 450, No. 5S. 

Zoega, Bassirilievi antichi, ii. PI. 
LXXXW. 

1- Brunn-Bruckmann, Denhmaler der 
griechischen und romischen Skulptur, PI. 
599. 

13 Muller -"VVieseler, Denkmdler der antiken 
Kunst, ii. PI. XXVII. 295. 

11 Museo Borbonico, vii. PI. IX. 

13 Catalogue. I. Xo. 1357. 

1® Cf. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, 
PI. 600, 2. 

11 The device of mountina a tablet on 
a pilaster occurs also on the Ikarios relief 
in the British Museum (Loe-svj-, 'Seuattische 
Kunst, Fig. 24), ivhere we see erected a 
panel with a Victory driving a chariot; 


‘ doubtless a votive tablet to commemorate 
a chariot victory ' (A. H. Smith, B3I. 
Sculpture. Xo. 2190. p. 242); and on a 
fragment in the Xational JIuseum in Rome, 
perhaps part of a representation of a 
sanctuary (cf. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, 
PI. XIX. 3). It would be futile to seek 
for our tablet a special significance; for 
it certainly serves well the purpose for 
which it was obviously intended, that of 
an effective space-filler. 

13 Reinach, Repertoire des Reliefs, in. 
p. 436, 1. 

13 Ibid., iii. p. 135. 

Cf. JS.S.A., 1896, PI. XIV. p. 171. 
For archaistic versions of this theme cf. 
Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, Pis. XII. ff. 

11 Cf. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, 
PI. 599, A-B. 
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(PI. IX.), and the dancer immediately in front of the flute-player (PL VI.) 
on a relief in the National Museum in Rome ; so that every figure on our 
krater is, so to speak, a regulation type taken from vrhat must have been a 
kind of common repertory. It is only the genius of our artist for adaptation 
and his consummate execution that have made so lovely a thing out of a 
stereotyped medley. 

The important question now arises, — MTiat are the original models of these 
figures ? Fortunately we have a few — though only a few — of the actual 
original Greek compositions from which the Neo- Attic artist took his designs ; 
so that we can see both what kind of monuments he used and study the 
difference between his work and that of his predecessor. 

The most important of these prototypes are : the votive reliefs of Pan and 
Nymphs,-® from which the panel design on our krater is clearly copied (com- 
pare especially the charming one from Eleusis in the National Museum in 
Athens, Fig. 1); the relief of dancing warriors from the Akropolis,-* from 
which the dancing warrior on the Sosibios vase is derived ; the panels of 
Victories sacrificing a bull (Fig. 2) and of Victory loosing her sandal 
(Fig. 4a), of the Nike Balustrade, which served as models for the Neo-Attic 
rebefs in the Uffizi (Fig. 3) and Munich -® (Fig. Ab). In other words, later 
fifth and fourth centiu-y reliefs apparently were a favourite source from which 
the Neo-Attic artist drew. And this is borne out also by a study of his style. 
With the exception, of course, of the archaising figures (which are not here 
discussed, for none occur on our krater), the great majority of Neo-Attic 
reliefs are derived neither from the sturdy early fifth-century types nor from 
the turbulent Hellenistic compositions, but from the softer, more graceful 
creations of the intervening period. And particularly popular was the late 
fifth-century style of transparent, clinging drapery of which the Nike loosing 
her sandal is such a beautiful example. The many lovely Neo-Attic dancers,®® 
and Horae,®’- and Maenads,®® and musicians ®® are all attempts to imitate this 
highly decorative rendering. 

Only second to the beauty of the human body the Greeks felt the beauty 
of drapery — of large and small folds, of the play of hghts and shadows, and 
of heavy and thin texture. They devised garments which lent themselves 
particularly well to plastic treatment and set themselves to their rendering 


-- Cf. Jahresh., vi. 1903, p. 90. Fig. 45. 
Cf. the list given by Bloch in Roscher, 
Xtjtnphen, p. 557 ft'.; Schmidt, Archaist. 
Kunst, p. 30 fi. ; also Stais, Marbres et 
Bronzes du Musee National. Xos. 1445-1449. 

Casson, Catalogue of the AJcropoUs 
Museum, ii. Xo. 133S. 

Cf. Loewy, y euattische Kunst. Fig. 
23 ; compare also the relief in the Vatican, 
Loeivy, op. cit.. Fig. 5. 

-® Cf. Casson, op. cit., 170. 11. 

Ibid., Xo^ 12. 

-® The three-sided base from the Street 
of Tripods in the National Museum in 
.\thens, classed by Hauser {Xeuattische 


Reliefs, p. 68, No. 98) and Collignon 
(Histoire de la Sculpture, II., p. 645) as 
Neo-.\ttic and derived from the Parthenon 
frieze, has since rightly been recognised as 
a fourth-century original (cf. Waldmann, 
Griechiscke Originals, No. 161, Kastriotes, 
Catalogue of Sculpture in the Xational 
Museum, No. 1463). 

For a recent study of these cf. Schmidt. 
Archai.sti.sche Kunst (1922). * 

““ Cf. e.g. Loewy, op. cit.. Figs. 15, 17. 

= ‘ Ibid., Fig. 16. 

=■- Ibid., Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11. 12, 22, 

23. 

Ibid., Fig. 7. 
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■with great devotion and enjoyment. At first, in the archaic period, their 
interpretation was merely a convention for decorative effect ; as in the Athenian 
Korae and the Siphnian frieze. This is followed during the first half of the 



Fig. 2. — Fhuji the B.-ilustrade of Athexe Xike, .A.thexs. 


fifth century by a more naturalistic rendering, with, however, a strong stylising 
tendency remaining ; as in the Boston and Ludovisi reliefs, the Berlin goddess, 
and the Olympia pediments. Then comes the grand, architectural treatment 



Fig. 3. — REUtEr ix the Urnzi. 


of the Parthenon metopes and the Roman Niobid. And this in its turn develops 
into the light and airy style of the Nike Balustrade, the Nike of Paeonios and 
the Nereids. In these later periods, though the general effect is more natural- 
istic, in reality the rendering is no more a direct imitation of nature than 
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before, but merely tbe artist’s interpretation along different lines. In both 
cases it is not realism that is aimed at but artistic effect. Particularly is 
this true in the period rve are now considering. In the Nike loosing her sandal 
(Fig. 4a), for instance, the artist has made the body show through not only 
the thin chiton but the two layers of chiton and heavy himation almost as 
if it were nude ; and the sharp cutting of the oblique folds of the mantle uith 
its resultant deep shadows is highly decorative, but not strictly realistic; 
while the fine contrasts between the plain surfaces and bunched folds are 
clearly consciously sought. That the general appearance is so hfelike is due 
to the artist’s genius in interpretation rather than to direct imitation. 

Natiually when it comes to imitating this individual conception the 
contrast between the original and copy is great; since it is difficult for a 
copyist to catch the spirit and the subtleties of such individual creations. 
We need only compare carefully the Balustrade Nikae (Figs. 2 and 4a) 
mth their Neo-Attic successors in Florence (Fig. 3) and Munich (Fig. 46) 
to realise the vast difference between them. How stilted and dull the oblique 
lines of the mantle seem on the stooping figure in Munich compared to those 
on the fifth-century model; how monotonously regular are the zigzag lines 
along the edge of the mantle compared to the varied treatment on the earher 
figure. How much of the effect of the original is lost in making the drapery 
less transparent. And how the figure with the bull has lost in directness by 
being made to lean back further. She is no longer holding the bull in but 
appears to be dancing by his side. This attitudinising tendency and this lack 
of sensitiveness in the treatment of the drapery are observable in practically 
aU Neo-Attic reliefs and constitute the chief difference between the work of 
the two periods. Even the figures on our krater — which are among the most 
beautiful of Neo-Attic works — have the same shortcomings. Lovely and 
charming though they be, the true zest for life so noticeable in their pre- 
decessors has somehow passed from them. Compared with similar figures 
on red-figured vases of the late fifth century in Athens and Paris they 
show all the difference between real ecstasy and its reflection. This is 
especially noticeable in the Maenads. MTien placed side by side with fifth- 
century Greek Maenads their frenzy seems mere make-beUeve ; they 
appear as if suddenly arrested, posing in attitudes of exaltation, not reaUy 
■ 0eov TTvoaiaiv And the draperies show equally important differ- 

ences. How artificial, for instance, are the thin, ridge-hke folds in the reliefs 
of the Horae, reconstructed by Hauser from famihar Neo-Attic types (Fig. 5), 
or in the figures on the Madrid base,®® compared with their obvious proto- 
types on the Balustrade Nike (Fig. 4a) or on the Gjolbaschi dancers.®® In 
the earlier Greek rehefs, in spite of conscious arrangement for decorative 
effect, the result is always simple and natural. The Roman copyist in trying 
to obtain this simplicity becomes affected. How convincing, for instance, are 


Cl. e.g. Hoppin, Handbook, ii. pp. 41, op. cit.. Figs. 9—12. 

55, 77 ; Dar.'Sagl., Figs. 707, 4772. Benndorf, Das Heroon von G]6lbaschi- 

Arndt-Amelung-Bruckmarm, Einzel- Trysa, PI. XX 
aujnahmen. Pis. 1683—1686; and Xioewy, 
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the folds of the Gjolbaschi dancer who is daintily holding up the edge of her 
garment compared to those on the similar figure on the Horae relief, with its 
multitude of converging lines (Fig. 5, centre). MTiere the Greek figures 



(a) ( 6 ) 

Fig. 4. — (a) From tub B.^luste.^de of .\thex.4 Xike, .Athens ; 
(6) Xeo-.Attic Copy in IIunich. 



Fig. 5. — Relief of the Hocks. 


impress us with their hfelike rendering and stir in us that peculiar excitement 
that only life can, their Roman descendants appear like studies of artificially 
arranged drapery. 

Moreover, the actual composition of the folds is never so clear in the later 
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renderings. If we compare the flying draperies of our Maenads (PI. VII.) or 
of the two Mkae in Florence (Fig. 3), effectively arranged against the back- 
ground, with similar decorative devices on the Phigaleian frieze or the 
Gjolbaschi relief, how much clearer appears the construction in the latter; 
how easily we can foUow each fold as it bulges and twists, and how different 
by contrast the fan-like treatment in the later copies. 

Fresh from this analysis of the differences between earlier Greek and 
Neo-Attic work, it may be interesting to examine the three-sided base found 
in the Roman Forum and now in the Lateran Museum (PL IX.), published 
in 1906 by Hauser as a fourth-century Greek original®^ and accepted as such 
by most archaelogists.®® ’We find on it many of the familiar Neo-Attic types — 
our flutist and castanet player, the lyre player,®® the dancer from the Dionysos 
theatre relief,^® the dancer behind the lyrist,^i and the SatjT.'*- If Hauser is 
right in his claim that this is a fourth-century Greek work, it becomes, of 
course, of prime importance as the original source from which many of the 
Neo-Attic figures are directly taken. But has it not all the ear-marks of 
Neo- Attic work — the distribution of the figures about equidistant from one 
another in a harmonious but unrelated composition, the self-consciousness of 
the poses, the stilted treatment of the drapery ? "We need only compare the 
dancers (especially AB 1 and BC 1 and 2) with those on the Gjolbaschi reliefs 
to realise how the simple, unaffected attitudes of former times have been 
translated into still lovely but essentially artificial creations. And the 
draperies with their transparent effects, their oblique ridges and their decorative 
flying portions go back directly to the late fifth-century works we have been 
studying, but are executed in typical Neo-Attic fashion. We may note 
especially the familiar fan-like effect of the edge of the hure player's mantle 
held by the dancer behind her, the monotonous vertical folds of the front 
part of her mantle — very like those of the copy of the Balustrade Nike and 
very different from those of the Balustrade Nike herself — and the generally 
artificial treatment in AB 1. BC 1 and 2 and CA 3, so like that of the Horae 
(Fig. 5). It is true that the execution of these figures is excellent, much 
better than on the average Neo-Attic reliefs ; but no better than on our krater, 
obvioush' a Roman work on account of its shape, and one that has taught us 
to look for style rather than quality of workmanship as a safe criterion for 
dating. 

In view of these obvious parallels Hauser's arguments for a fourth-century 
date seem unconvincing. Besides quality of workmanship he offers little 


Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmuler, PI. 
599, text. 

‘So ziemlicli alle Archaologen, welche 
die Basis im Lateran selbst gesehen haben, 
sind sich einig dariiber, dass eine solche 
ilarmorarbeit aus keiner jungeren Periode 
stammt als aus dem vierten Jahrhnndert ’ 
(Hauser, p. 8); Loewy, ^euattische Kitnst 
(1922), p. 0 : ‘ Noch bewahrt der Lateran, 
verstuinmelt und entstellt, die aus Athen 


verschleppte Dreifussbasis etwa der gleichen 
Zeit (Ende des 4 Jahrhundert) ’ ; Helbig, 
Fiihrer (1912), ii. p. 29 f. : ‘Der Kunstler 
der Basis wird eiii Zeitgenosse Timotheos 
und Leochares gewesen sein. . . .’ 

No. 37 of Hauser's list of types. 
Hauser’s No. 39. 
ibid.. No. 44. 

■*- Cf. Hauser, text to Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Denkmaler, PI. 599, p. 3, Fig. 2. ^ 
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specific evidence. He compares the lyre player oa the Lateran base with the 
practically identical figure from Mysia in Constantinople, and finds that 
the figure on his base shows a less meticulous treatment than the other 
and was therefore done by a superior and earlier artist; he points out that 
the mantle folds beneath the lyre ‘ do not really converge to the left shoulder, 
from which they are supposed to be hanging,’ and that the Mysian artist tried 
to minimise this fault by curving his line further toward the shoulder — just 
the sort of thing a fussy copyist would do. But the mantle really hangs from 
the left arm, not the left shoulder, so that the mistake is not so great as Hauser 
thought. Mistake, however, there is in both reliefs; and such structural 
misunderstandings are just what we do not expect to find in Greek reliefs 
of a good period. Hauser also finds that the ' taenia ’ is made to hang 
straight on the Lateran kitharist and in a curving fine in the Mysian figure, 
and thinks this again is the sign of a meticulous copyist. But it is surely not 
by such trifles that we can adjudge the period of these reliefs. Examined in 
relation to Neo-Attic works on the one hand and their Greek prototypes on 
the other, the Lateran figures quite naturally take their place among the best 
of Neo-Attic products, comparable in charm and good workmanship with our 
new krater. 

Gisela M. a. Richter. 


ilendel, Constantinople Catalo'jue, II , 
No. 576. 

** Probably not a taenia but part of the 


retaining band of the lyre into whioh the 
left hand is inserted (cf. American, Journal 
of Archaeology, 19d3, 3, p. 279). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1924-25 


This article attempts to summarise the results (1) of those excavations 
carried out in Greek lands in 1924 of which no report was available in time 
for my account printed in the last volume of the Journal,^ and (2) of the 
excavations of 1925 of which reports had come to hand before the end of 
September.^ This system will be followed in the accounts which I hope to 
contribute annuallv henceforward. 


American School 

The varied activities of the American School included excavations at the 
sites of Corinth, the Argive Heraeum, and Eutresis in Boeotia. At Nemea and 
Phlius, the opening campaigns at which sites were described in my report of a 
year ago, no further work was done in the summer of 1925. At Corinth, 
thanks to a generous subsidy by, and the personal enterprise of, Professor T. L. 
Shear, substantial progress was made with the Herculean task of clearing the 
theatre, where, on the south side of the orchestra, the depth of the deposit 
of earth proved to be 12 metres; before the season closed, over 5000 tons of 
debris had been removed to a dump a quarter of a mile away. In the west of 
the cavea the seats proved to be all destroyed, but a remarkable discovery 
was made, in the form of a wall, originally ca. 2-80 metres high, surrounding the 
orchestra. This where cleared was preserved to a height of 1-70 m., and was 
painted in fresco with scenes of life-sized figures engaged in combat with lions. 
One combatant, in action with a lion which charges him from the left, is clad 
in a long purple under-garment, with a white over-garment fastened at the 
knee ; another wears a short garment which hangs down in front, leaving the 
legs bare to the hips, and white sandals ; other figures, variously clad, and also 
fighting lions, appear in other scenes. The field of the frieze is blue, with a 
lower band of greenish-yellow on which the figures are standing ; then comes 
a narrow dark blue band, serving as frame, with a pink outer edge, and finally 
a broad red band on the outside. This painted waU lies on the circumference 
of a circle with a diameter of 36-80 m., of which the centre is the central point 
of the orchestra of the Greek theatre. It appears that on the re-settlement of 
the city after 46 B.c. an arena was constructed with as little alteration of plan 
as possible, the lower rows of seats being removed to enable the spectators to 
be protected with this high wall. At a later date {temp. Herodes Atticusl) 

* J.H.S. xliv. (1924), pp. 254 H. Wished by the French School in Bulletin de 

jMy warmest thanks are here tendered C'orresp. i/eKehigue, xlviii., was not available 
to all those who have generously supplied in time for my purpose, but a few references 
me with reports of their unpublished to it have been inserted at the last moment, 
excavations. The invaluable summary pub- 
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a Roman theatre built on a new plan involved the destruction of the upper 
part of the painted wall. The full clearance of this striking feature will be 
the main task of the next campaign. 

Preliminary trials, with a view to locating the temple of Athena Chalinitis 
mentioned by Pausanias, were made in a field adjoining the Sicyonian road 
S.-E. of the theatre. Numerous heavy foundation-blocks and interesting small 
objects came to light; the latter include a deposit of 160 small votive cups, 
a small archaic ivory support in the shape of a standing lion, and terra-cotta 
figurines and reliefs of the fifth century and earlier. The third region explored 
by Professor Shear was a suburban villa lying about a mile west of the theatre. 
This also yielded important results, as the five rooms so far cleared each had 
an elaborate and well-preserved mosaic pavement of high artistic excellence. 
In the atrium is represented a herd playing a pipe, with three cattle ; in the 
triclinium, a panel shows Europa on the bull; in a small room opening ofi the 
atrium is Dionysos with his thyrsos, and in a room west of the triclinium is the 
finest pavement of all ; this has a small central medallion showing the head 
of Dionysos crowned with fruit and ivy -leaves, enclosed in thirteen concentric 
circles which are decorated with recurrent triangles, and set in a square panel 
with intricate geometric border, in each corner of which is a canfharos, alternately 
yellow and grey, to represent gold and silver. This magnificent villa is shown, 
by the types of coins and lamps found in it, to have existed in the middle of 
the first century of our era.^ 

At the Argive Heraeum, following a long-cherished scheme of the late 
Dr. J. C. Hoppin, and made practicable by a generous bequest from the same 
source, search was made with a view to investigating the earliest history of the 
site. Under the skilled direction of Dr. C. W. Blegen a large group of rock-cut 
chamber-tombs of Late Helladic date, and practically all unrobbed, came to 
light not far from the site of the temple. Pending a fuller report, I can only 
signal here the discovery, in addition to large quantities of vases most of which 
can be reconstructed, of two admirable bronze daggers, with gold rivets for the 
(missing) handles, inlaid in silver ; one with a group of dolphins, and the other 
with a scene of birds. Several of these tombs are being left for excavation in 
1926. 

At Eutresis in Boeotia, between Plataea and Thespiae, a joint expedition 
of the Fogg Museum of Harvard University and the American School at Athens, 
led by Miss Hetty Goldman, carried out excavations in the autumn of 1924 and 
from May to July, 1925.“* The city, first mentioned in the Homeric Catalogue, 
and known in classical times for its oracle of Apollo, proved to have been 
occupied from Early Helladic times down to the Byzantine period. Only 
isolated traces of the classical period came to light, the most interesting being 
a deposit of broken terra-cottas and poor bronze ornaments : the types of the 
former suggest the shrine of a goddess. 

The real importance of the excavation lies in the discovery, usually at a 

^ I am indebted to Professor T. L. Shear School, for oral information, 
for a full report of his excavations, and to * From a report kindly furnished by IMiss 
Dr. B. H. HUl, Director of the American Goldman. 
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depth of slightly over two metres, of an excellent series of Middle Helladic 
houses, which establish the rectangular house with small ante-chamber and 
long main room, and hearth sometimes central but more often in or near a 
corner, as the prevalent type. Out of seven houses whose ground-plan could 
be reconstructed with certainty, only one had an apsidal end. and that had 
subsequently been changed to a straight wall when a later building encroached 
upon it. Some had fore-courts, either paved or of beaten earth, with large 
pithoi standing in them, probably for the storage of water. In one house 
which had been destroyed by fire, two deep holes in the floor, along the axis of 
the main room — one of them lined with clay — contained the charred remains 
of wood, and had evidentlv served for wooden roof -supports. In addition to 
the houses, three shops or storehouses were uncovered, dating from the same 
period ; they were crowded with bins and jars of slightly-baked clay, some of 
which were filled with charred wheat. 

Two pits dug down to virgin soil showed that some of the pottery of the 
lowest Early Helladic stratum is not distinguishable from certain types charac- 
teristic of the second Neolithic period. The indications are that the E.H. 
settlement, of which two houses were uncovered, similar in general plan to those 
found at Zygouries, was larger than that of the M.H. period; and the more 
massive and careful wall-construction, the larger dimensions of the houses, 
the presence of some bronze and marble objects entirely lacking in M.H. times, 
point to greater prosperity and wider contacts with the outside world. Large 
quantities of pottery, both E.H. and M.H., were found, mostly in very frag- 
mentary condition ; among the more important specimens may be mentioned 
some Cycladic vases, and a very large matt-painted pithos of unusual shape 
and design. The principal finds are now exhibited in the Thebes Museum. 

The interments of the prehistoric period were all M.H. ‘ crouch-burials ’ 
and located within the limits of the settlement. Small children were most 
frequently buried in cists or pithoi ; adults were usually placed in the ground, 
and frequently surrounded with a more or less complete ring of stones. Only 
one adult pithos-burial was found. While the bodies of children were usually 
placed between walls, and in narrotv alleys, or even under house-floors, adult 
burials were usually sunk to some depth, from above. There was no trace of 
adult burials placed under the floors, or in conscious relation to the walls of 
contemporary buildings. 

An Hellenic cemetery was also discovered, on the low hills to the IV. and 
S.^V. of the main site, and here too lay a late Roman or Byzantine villa. In it 
two excellent pieces of sculpture came to light, as well as a few inscriptions; 
the former consist of the lower half of an archaic seated female figure, of fine 
workmanship, and the torso, from neck to knees, of a youth of about life size, 
and dating from the early years of the fifth century. 

The excavations carried out by the LFniversity of Michigan (under the 
leadership of Professor D. M. Robinson, with the co-operation of Sir William 
Ramsay) at Antioch in Pisidia may appropriately be mentioned here, although 
the American School in Athens took no share in the work. At this important 
site, at which Sir William Ramsay had commenced operations in 1911, valuable 
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results were obtained during a campaign which lasted from May to August, 
1924. As an account has already been published, with commendable prompti- 
tude (in A.J.A. xxviii. (1924). pp. 435-44), brief mention will sulhce here. 
The discoveries in the Roman colony (for the Hellenistic town was not identified) 
include a massive stairway, 70 feet wide, and architectural fragments from its 
three arched passage-ways, apparently a memorial to Augustus. Some of the 
slabs bear in relief figures of captive Pisidian chiefs. These steps connect two 
large open spaces, as they lead up from the Platen of Tiberius to that of Augustus. 
On the N. side of the former was built later a row of shops, and on the S.-AY. 
side, in the second century, a temple to Antoninus Pius or M. Aurelius, on the 
evidence of a fragment of inscribed cornice. At the foot of the steps there 
came to light more than two hundred more fragments of the text of the Latin 
version of the Res Gestae of Augustus, of which >Sir William Ramsay had found 
some important pieces before the M'ar put an end to his work.® Their 
epigraphical and historical importance cannot be exaggerated, as they help 
us to restore several lacunae in the Ancyra copy, and, moreover, seem to include 
items not found in that version. Antioch seems not to have had a Greek 
version of the document. 

4Ve may also note the tetrastyle Corinthian temple, to Augustus and 
Men (?). of which numerous architectural remains came to light in the upper 
Platea; a colossal triple-arch, about 150 feet wide and 40 feet high, found near 
the western extremity of the city, dating from the third century of our era 
and erected by C. Julius A.sper: and among miscellaneous finds of sculpture, 
a marble head of Augustus, lacking the nose, but otherwise a fine and charac- 
teristic portrait {op. cit., Fig. 5). 

Readers of this Journal will already be aware of the prospects of a scheme, 
initiated by the American School at Athens, for a comprehensive expropriation 
of the modern houses Iving north of the Acropolis, with a view to the complete 
excavation of the site of the Hellenic Agora, and adjacent streets and buildings.'’ 
Should the funds required be available, a start would not be long delayed, 
owing to the favourable attitude of the Greek Archaeological authorities. 

British School 

The excavations at Sparta were continued in April and May, 1925, under 
the leadership of the Director, and the -work was again divided between the 
theatre, the Acropolis, and outlying sites. At the theatre, important progress 
was made with clearing the stage-area, uncovering the parodos walls, and 
investigating the seating arrangements and general structure of the cavea- 
Though indications of date are still lacking, it is now possible to distinguish 
remains of four different periods of construction in the stage, of which the 
earliest mav possibly be Hellenistic. The second, and more massive, structure 
shows remains of a typical Roman Proscenium, with an elaborate facade, 


® Ct. J.R.S. xi. (1916), pp. 105 ff. from the Annual Report of the British 

® C£. The Times, July 7th, 1925, etc. School, 1924-25.) 

(Reprinted, with trifling alterations. 
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enriclied, it appears, with a Corinthian colonnade, and three pairs of columns 
on massive chamfered plinths standing in front of it ; the latter feature perhaps 
represents a later addition. Still later is the Hyposcenium, with its marble 
facing and two semi-circular niches, found last year, and to a still later date 
(perhaps the fourth century) belongs a reconstruction of the west end of the 
stage into a self-contained room, with marble wall-encrustation, and a floor 
above the earlier stage-level; this is approached by the rough flight of steps 
found last year at the west end of the stage. The Byzantine fortress-wall is 
in its turn a later accretion at a higher level, outside this room. The eastern 
parodos- wall was cleared for more than half its length, and the series of inscrip- 
tions proved to stop about 14 metres east of the orchestra end, giving us over 
30 inscribed blocks in situ, not to mention more than a dozen other fallen blocks 
represented by complete or fragmentary stones. 

No similar inscriptions were, however, found at the west side of the stage, 
the facing-blocks of the wall having been almost all robbed. The parados 
walls, moreover, had an interesting and exceptional feature, in that they made 
an outward bend at right angles, and then continued on their original lines ; 
the cause of this was obscure until, after clearing away a vast mass of fallen 
blocks near the far end of the east wall, we found the marble facing-blocks in 
position for ten courses up from the ancient ground-level, and remains of an 
outside stairway, carried on this projection, which doubtless gave access to 
the diazoma. Moreover, by stripping away the later Byzantine wall built 
over the steps and seats nearest to the west parados, we exposed the remains, 
quite unsuspected, of ten rows of seats in position, and of the twenty steps 
alongside them. The theatre proves to have had about thirty rows of seats 
below, and twenty above the diazoma, and was divided up by tep flights of 
steps in the lower, and nineteen in the upper portion, exclusive of the external 
flights. There is not sufiicient evidence for the existence or absence of an outer 
arcade behind the topmost row of seats, but it became plain that the upper 
part of the cavea was all terraced up on made earth. The incidental finds in 
the way of sculpture from the theatre are unimportant, though mention may be 
made of a small headless figure with his hands tied behind him, and a pair of 
pipes represented on a tree-stem (probably Marsyas) ; and a marble base 
realistically carved to represent the prow of a ship must have carried a statue 
of Nike. The epigraphical finds are all of the Imperial Age, the most striking 
being a group of incomplete bronze tablets, of which the best-preserved gives 
a list of \uctors in athletic and musical contests, dating from about a.d. 150, 
many of whom come from cities of S}T:ia and Asia Mnor, others from Greece 
itself. The coins confirm the general indications of last year’s finds, Byzantine 
outnumbering Greek and Roman together, in a total of over 650, by about 2:1. 
A hoard of sixty Byzantine copper pieces dates mostly from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, along mth a few from the early tenth century ; and among 
the earlier coins were interesting Roman and provincial pieces of the second 
century after Christ. 

On the Acropolis, where we cleared the greater part of the regions south 
and west of the area explored last year, no new building of Hellenic date came 
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to light, but the deposit of votive debris thrown out on various occasions from 
the Chalkioikos sanctuary proved to extend unexpectedly far and deep ; and 
much of it was buried beneath the thick layer of clay-fillmg thrown in to 
support the upper seats of the theatre. Stratification of the deposit on such 
a slope was naturally without any chronological significance, and some of the 
objects from the lowest level, where a kind of rubbish-pit existed, proved to 
be of Hellenistic date, but were accompanied by finds going back to the 



Fig. 1. — Statcje found at Spaeta. 

(By kind permission of the British School at -Athens.) 


Geometric period. Of the numerous and important finds from this area, of 
outstanding importance was a marble statue (Fig. 1), slightly larger than life- 
size, of a bearded warrior, wearing a helmet with cheek-pieces drawn down; 
these are decorated with a ram’s horned head on each. The statue, from 
which the arms are missing, is complete down to the waist ; and we found in 
addition a large portion of the marble crest of the helmet, the left leg from 
knee to ankle, wearing a greave adorned with spirals and a bearded snake’s 
head, a small piece of the right foot, and one from the edge of the shield, also 
of marble. The head, which is turned somewhat to the left, with the gaze 
slightly upward, is firmly set on a powerful neck, and the pose, as is borne out 
by the treatment of muscles of the shordders and back — which are beautifully 
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rendered — indicates that both arms were advanced and somewhat raised; 
the attitude should rather be interpreted as an alert defensive than an advance 
to the attack. The material is Parian marble, and the style, taking into accoimt 
that the head is treated more archaically than the body, suggests a date about 
180-470; certain details of treatment support the idea that it may be the 
product of a Peloponnesian School, of which our knowledge is still scanty. 
In any case it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this masterpiece of 
portraiture in the history of fifth-century sculpture. The probability that it 
represents one of the heroes of the Persian wars is considerable, and, if choice 
be made, the pose suits better the last stand of the Hero of Thermopylae. 

Notable additions were also made to the long series of bronze statuettes 
which this site has yielded, the finest being an Athena of mid-fifth century date 
(likewise Peloponnesian, but under Pheidian influence in the shape and expres- 
sion of the face) ; but two earlier male figures, one of a man in the running- 
kneeling attitude, the other with his hands tied behind his back, but advancing 
with a long stride, are particularly attractive, and can hardly be later than the 
middle of the sixth century ; votive bells, animals and miscellaneous pins and 
fragments offer little of fresh interest, nor were the few lead figurines of important 
types. The terra-cotta finds include polychrome architectural fragments, from 
early antefixes, and part of a ridge-tile; and a painted head from a large 
figurine, probably not later than 700 B.C., in superb preservation, is one of 
the finest archaic terra-cottas ever found in Greek soil (Fig. 2). The most 
important of the finds in pottery, which include Geometric, Laconian, Attic 
b.-f. and r.-f. pieces, are imdoubtedly the Hellenistic vase-fragments decorated 
with medallions in relief, with various mythological scenes and types, from 
large vessels (mostly craters), some of which bear incised dedicatory inscriptions 
to ‘ Asanaia.' It is probable that important additions to this, as well as to 
many of the other groups of finds, will be made when the remainder of the 
votive deposit is explored : there may even be more fragments of our statue 
awaiting discovery, buried under ten or twelve feet of clay filbng. 

On a spur of the Acropolis hill further east we uncovered a large portion 
of the outer walls of the large Byzantine church, with a triple apse, of which 
remains were visible above ground. Remains of its marble-paved floor were 
found at one point, and interesting information was obtained about its external 
walls and the porch at the west end. A large number of worked marbles of 
Classical, in addition to those of Byzantine origin, came to light, as well as 
several inscriptions of the early Imperial Age. Indications were also found 
that the church had subsequently been converted into a mosque, as a few 
fragments of marble carving seemed definitely Turkish, and a much-destroyed 
element built into the south wall seems to be the base of a minaret. A deposit 
of terra-cotta figurines and model votive limbs found under the floor at this 
point shows that there was some occupation of the site in Classical times. 

Close to the theatre, trial-trenches revealed a Roman structure with an 
elaborate mosaic pavement — perhaps part of the bath-building of which 
remains are standing above ground ; and on the south slope of the hill which 
continues the Acropolis ridge eastwards, not far from the modern road to 
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Tripolis, we discovered an elaborate structure with a complicated svstem of 
hypocausts, clearly a Roman villa of extensive size. The pottery and coins 
found in and near it indicated an occupation, perhaps intermittent, from the 
second down to the fourth centurv of our era. 

The exploration of mounds in the Vardar Talley, begun last year at Yardino, 
has been continued this year under the leadership of ilr. W. A. Heurtley, 
Assistant-Director. The large ‘ Toumba ’ of Yardarovca, which dominates 
the whole of the lower ^ ardar, and is so conspicuous a landmark from the 
railway between Karasouli and Salonika, has been tested extensivelv to a 
depth of five metres. The total depth of the artificial deposit is estimated at 



Fig. 2. — Tebr.ccott.c He-cd found at Spabt-c. 
(By kind permission of the British School at Athens.) 


sixteen to twenty metres, and two more seasons will be required to complete 
the work. The results have so far been unusually interesting and important. 
Unlike the upper strata of mounds hitherto explored in ^Macedonia, those at 
Yardarovca were found to be quite undisturbed. Below two settlements of 
the Hellenistic period (the lower of which contained numerous ‘ pithoi ’ in 
situ) began to appear pottery of a type whose existence was alreadv known 
from the finds at Pateli. from the cemetery of Chauchitza. from last vear's 
excavation at Yardino and from rare examples from Troy, Thessaly and Skt-ros, 
but whose chronological limits it had not been possible to determine. As 
the work proceeded, this pottery became more abundant, and from the sixth 
to the ninth half-metre was found to prevail to the exclusion of all other. 
Its characteristic types are ; — (1) one-handled canthami, wheel-made, of fine 
grey clay; (2) wide open bowls with broad flat rims on which are stamped or 
incised tangential circles, hatched triangles and other geometric patterns; 
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(3) round jugs with twisted handles and cut-away necks. Painted ware with 
geometric patterns, mostly concentric circles, also occurs, but in small quantities. 
As at Yardino, this pottery appears just above a thick layer of ashes, which, 
to judge from the sherds found immediatelv above, in and below it, marks the 
destruction of the last settlement of the Mycenaean Age. So far as could be 
ascertained, there was no long period of non-occupation on the Toumba, and 
as a result of this year’s work it may now be possible to fix with precision the 
beginning of this post-Mycenaean culture in Macedonia, its various stages and 
the point where it becomes absorbed b}" Hellenic influence. There is reason 
to believe that when the excavation of this site has been completed, an unbroken 
sequence of Macedonian pottery, from the earliest times, will be obtained, and 
that the relations of prehistoric Macedonia to Asia Minor, Thessaly, and the 
Xorth respectively will be definitely ascertained. 

The elevated plateaux, or tables, north and south of the Toumba were 
also examined. The latest period of the ‘ High Table ’ is represented by a 
house of the third century B.C., as is shown by the pottery and terra-cottas 
associated with it. At a somewhat lower level is a mass of red clay rising 
abruptly towards the edge of the plateau, probably the remains of a rampart 
of unbaked bricks. Below this were several settlements destroyed by fire. 
The pottery consists of the later local fabrics, which, at 5 to 5-50 metres below 
the surface, give place to hand-made black polished ware belonging to the Early 
Iron Age. 

The ‘ Low Table,’ on the other hand, appears to have been occupied in 
the Late Mycenaean and Early Iron Age and then abandoned. Whether it 
was inhabited in earlier times remains to be seen, but is unlikely, as the lowest 
metre of clay contained no sherds. 

A third excaA'ation, carried out under the auspices of the British School 
by Mr. S. Casson, formerly Assistant -Director, was that of a prehistoric mound 
at Kilindir near Lake Doiran. The finds included some remarkable painted 
pottery of a type not hitherto found in Macedonia, and several objects of 
bronze, including a large double-headed axe of a Danubian type, and a heavy 
sickle; most interesting was the evidence of metal-smelting, as a number of 
hearths, accompanied by vitreous slag, came to light. Pending its analysis, 
the identification of the metal, and conclusions to be drawn from it, must 
remain uncertain. 


Feexch School ’’ 

Delphi . — Supplementary researches in the Marmaria sanctuary have 
found further fragments of the marble sculptures belonging to the Tholos, and 
have more clearlv distinguished those belonging respectively to the Peristasis 
and to the inner Order ; and deep trial-shafts near this building and the poros 
temple to the west of it have yielded fresh pieces of sculpture and architectural 
fragments as well as early archaic bronze statuettes and fibulae. The appear- 


' Material kindly supplied by the late Picard, and the Secretary, M. R. Demangel ; 

Director of the French School, M. Ch. cf. xlviii. pp. 473 ff. 
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ance of tlie first Fascicule of the definitive publication of the Pronaia sanctuary ® 
is a matter for the greatest satisfaction ; it describes the two ‘ Temples de Tuf ’ 
and the two Treasuries. 

In the Hieron, MM. Picard and Replat have again examined the question 
of the ‘ Inner Order ’ of the temple of Apollo, and claim to have finallv estab- 
lished that a portion of the Celia was left unroofed, and that along its sides 
there were probably short lateral projections dividing its area up into ‘ chapels ’ 
as at the Heraeum at Olympia, and that the feature previouslv taken by 

M. Courby to be the adyton is only the oikos. The outer portico on the west 
of the Hieron has been further cleared, and its plan now is more intelligible ; 
the transformation of the east portion of it into Thermae took place before its 
coUapse. Interesting new inscriptions from this region include another frag- 
ment of (fourth century) temple-accounts, the signature of a sculptor of the 
Rhodian school, manumission-records, and a metrical text from, apparently, 
an equestrian statue. The stratification of the Hermes temenos ® has been 
tested, and revealed Neolithic sherds in the deepest level, Geometric immediately 
above them, and then an exclusively Corinthian stratum; the cult seems not 
to have lasted later than the beginning of the fifth century b.c. Further 
important examples of Corinthian ware have been found, including pieces 
decorated with human figitres. which will permit of restoration. A rich deposit 
of votive bronzes included fragments of statuettes, weapons, tools, phialai, 
and large pieces of applique from gryphons, and from a winged and helmeted 
female ‘ genius,’ and the head of an ornate votive shepherd’s crook {op. cit. 
p. 477, Fig. 10). It is now certain that in the Geometric period there was only 
one shrine here, a second having been added in early archaic times. 

Delos. — Further researches have provided a more satisfactory plan of the 

N. -E. Stoa of the Artemision, and for the ‘ New Artemision ’ a revised restoration 
has established the presence of a frieze, previously denied, and reconstructs 
the dedicatory inscription, on three blocks of the architrave ; the date proves 
to be late. The terrace south of the Cabeirion now appears to have been 
occupied by archaic sanctuaries facing the Heraion on the east. A temenos 
adjacent to the former, with enclosure-wall, and portico on three sides, has 
been located and planned, and it now seems probable that to the south of it 
lay the Herakleion. The discovery of a massive wall of archaic date, equipped 
also with a sluice, which encloses on the west the upper basin of the Inopos, 
seems to confirm the hypothesis that this was, in fact, the lake mentioned by 
Herodotus,^® and that thus the important early sanctuaries were situated 
hereabouts, the lower-lying lake being merely an addition of Hellenistic times. 
At Phourni the task has been commenced of uncovering a sanctuary which 
forms a rectangle of 53 X 25 metres; it faces the sea, and is approached by 
a road from the vicinity of Mt. Cynthus. The naos and the base of the cult- 
statue have been identified ; and in clearing a portico on the west a fragmentary 
bilingual inscription in Greek and Phoenician, the ex-voto of a native of Tyre 
(named Poumai = Pygmaios) of early Imperial date, has come to light. Further 

® Fouilles de Delphes, Tome ii. (3me. ® Cf. ,T.H.S. 1924, p. 204. 

Fasc.), Paris, 1924. ii. 170. 
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researches will, it is hoped, shortly reveal the identity and duration of the 
cult, and thus shed further light on the relations of Delos with the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Good progress has recently been made with the final publication 
of the exploration of Delos. 

Tliasos . — In the spring of 1924, further work at the Dionysion included 
the uncovering of the iejnenos-wall to the north and south-east, and of the rest 
of the choragic monument found in 1923.^'^ Among epigraphical finds in this 
area we may note a dedication of late date by a Mystic Dionysiac Corporation 
and two set up by the A2Mhgoi — one to the hero Pontos, dating from the late 
fourth century, and the other to Agathos Daimon (early third century), whose 
altar, it will be remembered, was found in the precinct in the previous campaign. 
The gateway known as the ‘ Gate of Semele,’ over which is the relief represent- 
ing, it now seems, Hermes, Semele, Dionysos and Ino (or Persephone ?), appears 
in the light of further excavation to be an integral part of the city-wall, built 
in 494 B.c. — thus establishing the date of the relief — and the small secluded 
beach to which it leads may have been chosen as the scene of certain Dionysiac 
rites. An inscription, 43 lines long, dating from the second century b.c., 
found adjacent is a decree of the ‘ Serapia.stai ’ of Thasos, giving interesting 
particulars of the organisation of that society and of the conditions attaching 
to certain privileges connected with it. On the Acropolis, in clearing the south 
end of the Genoese fortress-wall, the most interesting find made was an inscrip- 
tion dating from about 300 b.c. (a decree dated to the year of the archon 
Pheidippos, known already from I.G. xii. 8, 287) ; finds of sculpture close by 
include an archaic male torso and the head of a sphinx. Between the Bou- 
leuterion and the ‘ Gate of Silenus ’ the foundations of a ie» 2 enos-wall of good 
work have been uncovered, and near the ‘ Lion-gate ’ the jambs of yet another 
hitherto unknown gate in the city-wall. 

In 1925 work was resumed in various areas of the city. Among the 
principal discoveries to be recorded is a temenos containing a small temple 
(represented by foundations only), an altar, and a small circular base grouped 
close together, which faces a road ascending the hill below the theatre. These 
monuments seem to be of late date, and a possible clue to their identity is a 
fragmentary decree of the ‘ Poseidoniastai,’ a corporation hitherto unknown 
in Thasos. In the region of the Agora, where no work was done in 1924, the 
chief result was the discovery of a fine exedra, of small dimensions, dating from 
the Imperial period ; it was semi-circular in plan and originally contained seven 
bronze statues. Inscriptions engraved on the orthostat-blocks show that two 
of these represented Komeis and his wife, and that the sculptor’s name was 
Limendas, an artist hitherto unknown. The monument faces a wide street 
leading from the Prytaneum to the Arch of Caracalla. A journey of exploration 
in the south of the island has yielded numerous fragments of inscriptions and 
grave-reliefs (at Theologo), and at Aliki, on the site first explored by Bent 
{J.H.S. viii. (1887), p. 434; cf. J.H.S. xxix. (1909), p. 237 f.). the fourth- 
centurv temple has been re-planned and in part excavated afresh. 

Pt. viii. 1, in 1922; viii. 2 and Plates J.H.S. 1924, p. 267 f. ; B.C.H. xlvii. 

to Pt. viii. in 1924. pp. 536 ff. ; and now xlviii. p. 502 f. 
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Philippi. — Work was resumed here for a month in May, 1924, the regions 
examined being the theatre, the Agora, and the Christian Basilica at Derekler. 
At the theatre, the N.-W. parados, together with the adjacent portion of the 
orchestra, has been fully cleared. It is now plain that in the third century of 
our era a cult of Nemesis was actually established in this parados, in connexion 
with the Yenationes and gladiatorial games held in the theatre.^® In the 
Roman Agora the foundations of another building (not yet identified) have 
come to light. At the Basilica, of Derekler, the stylobate of the inner colonnade 
has been cleared, and a second inscription in ‘ Old Bulgarian ’ has been found — ■ 
similar in style to that discovered in the previous campaign — which sheds 
light on the internal struggles of the district in the tenth centurv. To the 
south of the church a chapel has been found, resembling in position and con- 
struction the Baptistery found previously. Finally, trials made near the 
Drama-Cavalla road have yielded, in addition to the foundations of a fortification- 
wall, mutilated fragments of a colossal bronze statue, suggesting analogies to 
that at Barletta ; as, however, the principal portions seem to be birried beneath 
the modern road, their extraction may be difficult. The important results of 
the campaign of 1924 at Mallia in Crete (cf. J.H.S. 1924, p. 269 f.) are described 
in B.C.H. xlviii. pp. 492 ff. 


German School 

An account of the resumed excavations at Aegina, and of a short campaign 
carried out at the site of Amyklai, must, to my regret, be held over to next 
year’s summary. 


Greek Archaeological Service 

Athens and Attica. — Dr. P. Kastriotes has found it possible to proceed 
on a small scale with the excavation of the Odeion of Pericles, but progress 
will inevitably be slow until the small modern houses can be expropriated 
and removed, and, moreover, there are in many places more than twenty feet 
of earth to dig through. In 1924 he examined the remains of a Projrylon 
situated between the Odeion and the Dionysiac theatre, partly cleared in 
1862, which he identifies with that mentioned by Andocides in connexion 
with the route taken by the Hermokopidai. The entrance to the Odeion, 
which he would locate in this region, is apparently under some of the modern 
houses. He has also cleared a considerable portion of the north wall of the 
building, and has examined the fortification-wall, attributed to the fifth century 
of our era, close to the Propylon mentioned above. 

Accidental finds of considerable interest continue to be made in various 
parts of Athens. East of the Palace, in Regilla St., building operations 
revealed, and Mr. X. Pappadakis superintended the excavation of part of a 


J.H.S. 1924, p. 2US; B.C.H. xlviii. for putting at my disposal the reports 
pp. 287 ff., and oOl. submitted to himself by the various Greek 

’* I am deeply indebted to Dr. K. arcliaeologists concerned. 

Romaios, head of the Archaeological Service, De Mijst. §38. 
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late Roman house, built without bricks, but containing many architectural 
marbles among its foundations. The most interesting were three slabs, orna- 
mented with reliefs (height, -80; length 1-58; thickness -20 metre) which must 
have belonged to the decoration of some Dionysiac base or altar, and seem to 
date from Hadrianic times. The central slab represents a standing youthful 
Dionysos, holding a thjusus and -phiale, with a satyr on his left, holding a jug ; 
on each side of these figures are Nikai sacrificing bulls, in poses which are 
agreeably reminiscent of the Nike-balustrade group. The other slabs show 
respectively a pair of satyrs carrying a crater, while two others tread out the 
grapes, and a Dionysiac panther leaping upon a thyrsos. Mention must also 
be made of a mosaic pavement, suggesting the site of an unsuspected Roman 
villa, found in the early summer of 1925, during road-widening operations 
in front of the Old Palace. 

Far more interesting is an accidental find brought up by fishermen on the 
east coast of Attica in June of this year. It is a bronze statue (complete except 
for the loss of part of the right foot, of the attributes from the hands, and 
(probably) of a -nueath from the head) of a youth, about 1-20 m. (= 4 feet) tall, 
with the right hand raised above, and out from the shoulder, and the left 
hand, in which is a sinking as if to hold a flat phiale, held out horizontally. 
No attribute is visible in the right hand, but the action suggests pouring, 
although this does not easily suit the position of the fingers. When it has 
been freed from its marine incrustation we shall be better able to judge of its 
quality (cf. Fig. 3) ; the first impression is certainly attractive, but does not 
indicate so early a date as the fourth century b.c., and the pose rather suggests 
a Hellenistic reminiscence of a Satyr-type derived from Praxiteles than the 
work of any famous master.^® The probability that it is the firstfruits of another 
shipwrecked cargo is considerable; remains of old timbers sometimes come 
ashore in the fishermen’s nets there, and a bronze foot presumably from a 
candelabrum was found not many days after the statue. 

At Eleusis, Dr. Kourouniotes explored the south gate of the sanctuary 
and completed the uncovering of the important polygonal building, which had 
been partly cleared in 1920, situated a short distance outside it. He found, 
at about a metre above the native rock, the original threshold, contemporary 
with the fourth-century precinct-wall, and clear traces of burning on the jambs 
of the gateway; the Roman gateway, at a higher level, proved to have a 
marble threshold, and a narrower entrance, and a still later (but likewise Roman) 
rebuilding was represented by a still higher threshold, and an even narrower 
passage-way. The polygonal structure on being fully cleared revealed itself 
as surrounding a small house, which comprises a large room on the north, with 
three smaller rooms to the south and a court in front, of which the paving is 
partlv preserved. The first small room is divided into two parts, of which 
one, with a floor at a slightly lower level, was filled with urns containing ashes, 
the rest forming a paved passage leading to a circular pit. The two other 

A photograph appeared iu The Times, the iluseo Boncompagni (Terme) at Rome, 
June 25th, 1925. The nearest parallel Xo. 32; cf. the Palermo version figured by 

seems to be the badly restored Satyr in Amelung-Holtzinger, i.. Fig. 154. 
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rooms to the south were also filled with vessels containing ashes. This pottery 
is all late-Geometric or Proto-Corinthian. 

The purpose of the potygonal enclosure-wall was perhaps to protect the 
remains of the early house, which would seem to have had a sacral character ; 
an earlier wall of foros masonry had been built over its ruins at a date possibly 
before the fifth century ; but the objects of sixth-centurv date, including b.-f. 



Fig. 3. — Bronze Statc'e found in the Sea. 
(By kind permission of Br. K, Kourouniotes). 


vase-fragments found above it, may have been deposited there later, in clearing 
out debris from within the Precinct proper. 

The most interesting incidental find occurred in this building, namely, a 
small, and practically undamaged, female statue, dating from the early fifth 
century. It represents a young woman, wearing a Doric peplos and a high 
crown, running to the left, with head turned back, as though in flight and 
alarm. Dr. Kourouniotes happily interprets her as Persephone fleeing from 
Pluto, or one of her companions running terror-stricken from the sight of her 
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mistress’s capture. Its style makes it appropriate to a pedimental sculpture 
from a small slirine. The conventionalised s^yeep of the drapery of this 
charming figure is in surprising contrast to the general treatment ; but it seems 
unthinkable that it could be an archaistic %york. 

At the Amphiareion, near Oropus, Dr. B. Leonardos has continued -n-ork 
on both sides of the stream. On the right (south) bank he has uncovered all 
the eastern processional rvay, which joins the main street from north to south, 
which in turn led over the bridge known from inscriptions ; he has also brought 
to light a small stoa. with three columns, resembling that of the ‘ winter guest- 
house.’ On the left bank a small temple has been cleared; it is of good 
construction, and of a fairly early date, as it lay beneath two large bases for 
equestrian statues which themselves may be as early as the fourth, if not the 
fifth, century B.C. The Archaeological Society hopes to put in hand a 
comprehensive publication of all the results obtained at this site. 

ilr. N. Pappadakis, Ephor in charge of the ‘ second archaeological district,’ 
reports that his attempt to locate the sanctuary and altar of Zeus Kenaios, 
traditionally connected with the ‘ pyre of Herakles ’ on Mt. Oeta, led to mainly 
negative results. A massive enclosure-wall, more than 2 metres thick, was 
discovered, surrounding an area of which one side measured 50 metres, but 
neither temple nor altar came to light within it ; later building, in Byzantine 
and Turkish times, has caused much destruction outside the enclosure. The 
small finds were unimportant. The Museum of Thebes has been enriched 
by the exhibition of the remainder of the bronze votives, etc., from his excava- 
tions of the ‘ pyre of Herakles,’ and the statue of Hadrian as Ares, from Coroneia, 
has been set up there. Another notable accession is the important pottery 
from Eutresis (Parapoungia) found in the recent American excavations.^® 

Dr. K. Romaics, head of the Department of Antiquities, spent three weeks 
at Thermon, where his main task was the examination of the temple associated 
with the Geometric stratum. This proved to have both its long sides and 
the north end slightly curved, but the south end, in which was the entrance, 
is straight. That the peristyle of this temple was also apsidal in plan was 
already known. The influence of the well-known pre-Geometric ellipsoid 
buildings at Thermon on the plan of this temple seems incontestable. 

In Thessaly, Dr. A. S. Arvanitopoullos, who has since been transferred to 
Athens, as Ephor of the Acropolis and Attica, resumed his interesting work 
at the temple of Zeus Thaulios, at Pherae. At a short distance from the east 
wall of the temple he brought to light the remains of five or six other smaller 
structures, one of which seems to have been a small temple, and the remainder, 
bases or altars rectangular in plan, built of massive blocks of poros. The archi- 
tectural and other finds from the main temple are again important. They 
include fragments of Doric capitals and frieze-blocks of archaic type, in poros, 
with traces of painted stucco, and of a later date is a marble metope with a 
relief of a lion slaying a bull. Marble fragments have also been found of draped 
female statues, and several pieces of inscribed marble stelai ; one of these is a 


J.H.S. 1924, p. 27o. 


See above, p. 211. 
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dedication to Ennodia, another has the interesting phrase ev^a/ieva kuI 
KuraTVxovaa, and others belong to proxeny-decrees. This important excava- 
tion, carried out at the expense of the Archaeological Society, will not fail, 
let us hope, for lack of funds. 

Trial excavations in the plain of Halmyros, at Halos and elsewhere, found 
abundant remains of the Geometric style, but, contrary to expectation, nothing 
of the Mycenaean period. 

Pelojponnese . — At Epidauros, Professor Ka\wadias completed his task of 
uncovering the two large buildings near the Reservoir of Antoninus. The area 
of the larger is 1,900 square metres, and of the smaller, 850. Indications have 
been found showing that they were two, if not even three stories high, and 
were furnished with a most elaborate hypocaust system; and that hot water 
was laid on, even to the upper storeys, by metal pipes. With the elaborate 
mosaic pavement in the main hall of the larger building, the marble-paved 
floors in other rooms, and costly wall-incrustation in the same material, these 
must have ranked among the most magnificent Roman baths in Greek lands. 
It only remains to verif}’ whether the purpose of them was exclusively as 
Thermae. At Stymphalus important results rewarded Professor Orlandos’s 
excavations, undertaken at the expense of the Archaeological Society, which 
were only preliminary to a more extensive campaign. In the vicinity of the 
village of Velatsouri, thanks to the drop in the level of the lake, due to the 
dry summer, it proved possible to examine the south-west region of the ancient 
city, and to locate several buildings. Most interesting is a temple, attributed 
to the Hellenistic era, whose foundations measure 16-40 by 7-60 metres; it 
was tetrastyle prostyle, and each of the front columns stood on a separate 
base; the foundations of the basis of the statue are preserved in the cella, 
and the back of the building is divided into two parts (treasuries?). 

Other structures found include a possible Propylon, a fountain — in the 
shape of the letter II — with four spouts, and a tholos with which is connected 
a narrow corridor ; this round building stands in the centre of a wide space, 
very possibly the Agora, bounded on the north by a low bill with scarped cutting. 
On this hill stand three more temples, of which the westernmost has been 
described aheady by Frazer and by Lattermaim and HiUer von Gaertringen.^® 
A systematic examination of this promising site should yield results of the 
highest importance, and Professor Orlandos is to be congratulated on the 
attractive prospect awaiting him. 

Mr Kyparissis further investigated the Mycenaean cemetery found in 
1923 at Agrafidia, but with mostly negative results, as he found that with 
trifling exceptions the remaining tombs had collapsed or been destroyed, and 
the yield of pottery — ordinary Mycenaean ware in damaged condition — was not 
extensive. 

Macedonia . — At Salonika, Mr. Pelekides, Ephor for Macedonia, has con- 
tinued his excavations of the region, which has yielded him important finds of 


Frazer, Pawsanias, vol. iv. pp. 271 ff. ; H. Lattermann and F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
Ath. Mitt. xl. (1915), pp. 71 ff. 
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sculpture since 1921 onwards.^** We may note among others a colossal head 
of Sarapis, a life-size statue of Harpocration, a colossal head of Athena, and 
two finely-worked female heads which may be portraits. 

In the islands, interesting results are reported by Mr. Pippas, Ephor for 
the Cyclades. At Rheneia, near the Herakleion, he excavated some more 
Geometric-age tombs close to those explored by Stavropoulos in 1899, and 
found iron sickles in them, similar to those found — to the number of fifty — 
in the ‘ precinct of purification ’ ; other sickles were found in two tombs dating 
from the end of the fifth century. Dr. Romaios, who spent some time in Myconos 
and Rheneia, working in conjunction with Mr. Pippas, suggests that they were 
prizes dedicated by dancers to Artemis, and thus resemble those from the 
Orthia sanctuary at Sparta. 

iMr. Romaios himself excavated seven tombs, which all proved to be later 
in date than those within the Precinct, and it seems that no interments took 
place within it after 425 b.c., which thus gives a valuable chronological datum 
for the finds from the tombs contained in it. Outside it, burials continued 
to take place throughout Hellenistic into Roman times. He also re-examined 
the large mass of vases found by Stavropoulos in 1899, and thanks to careful 
research by Sir. Pippas it is now possible to distinguish the finds from within 
the Precinct (t.e. earlier than 425 b.c.) from those made outside it, which must 
be later. In Siphnos Mr. Dragatsis completed the plan of the ancient Acropolis 
now called Hagios Niketas, on which he had been long engaged, and planned, 
though further excavation is stiU required, the great tomb of Soroudi, which 
stands on a massive stepped plinth — on the west it is over 20 metres high. 
The presence of Roman pot-sherds gives a probable indication of its date. 
He has also located two more towers, in the southern portion of the island, 
bringing the total now known, and studied, by him up to thirty-eight. 

In Crete, Dr. Xanthoudidis has further examined the neighbourhood of 
the Early Minoan tomb, which he excavated some years ago at Pyrgos, on the 
north coast east of Candia,^^ and found part of a gold diadem in a recess of 
the tomb itself. Close by, he foimd two burials in hollows among the rocks, 
also, in view of a few sherds found close at hand, dating from E.M. I. times. 
The settlement to which these burials belonged is probably to be sought on 
the rocky hill of Pyrgos, on the surface of which sherds of this period occur, 
and some thirty shallow cuttings in the native rock, of uncertain purpose, 
may well be connected with it. At Nirou Chani, alongside the modern road, 
between the Minoan house and the sea, the same scholar has proved that 
practically the whole deposit here consists of debris thrown out at the time 
of the building of the existing (L.M. I.) Megaron.^- Scanty remains of walls 
were found at a depth of three metres, but the whole soil was full of sherds of 
M.M. date, including much polychrome ware; the commonest shapes were 
cups with low stems, and two-handled bridge-spouted jars. Two lamps of 
unusual type also came to light, and the small terra-cotta figure of a seated 
ram, with white paint on a dark ground, is weU modelled in a naturalistic style. 


-» Cf. YJV., 1922-23, p. 87; recent finds 
in Manchester Guardian, June 29th, 1925. 


'Apx- Ae\Tiot', iv. p. 136. 
-Apx. 1922, pp. 1 fi. 
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The site of the cemetery Tvas also located, some 500 metres to the west, 
but the great floods of 1897 had destroyed all the tombs except one, of which 
the lower part was discovered, deep down in the bed of the Vatheianos torrent. 
Scanty remains of a skeleton and two squat stirrup-vases, simply decorated, 
of L.M. II. type were found, together with some engraved gems of high artistic 
merit, and a bull’s head— in the round — carved in sardonyx; even more 
attractive were the remains of two small male figures, originally about two inches 
high, delicately carved in ivory, possibly from the heads of pins, of the same 
material, of which many fragments were foumd with them. It makes us regret 
that the rest of this cemetery has been destroyed by natural agency, when 
part of one small tomb has proved so rich. Finally, Dr. Xanthoudidis examined 
the remains of a settlement partly visible on the beach of the little haven formed 
by the promontory of Hagios Theodoros, about a kilometre west of the ilinoan 
house. Remains of houses exist partly buried in sand, partly under water; 
among the latter can be recognised on a calm day a wall supporting two colmnn- 
bases. He has found sufficient pottery to establish that the settlement is, like 
Nirou Chani itself, of L.M. I. date; and he hopes to excavate it as far as 
practicable. 

Byzantine Remains . — Professor G. Soteriou, Ephor of Byzantine Antiquities, 
has further explored the important early Basilica at New Anchialos in Thessaly,^® 
finding many remains of its marble wall-incrustation as well as of its archi- 
tectural members, including interesting capitals of late (Theodosian) types of 
the Corinthian and Ionic orders. Not only does the church date from the late 
fourth or early fifth century, but, from outlying finds, it is clear that the city 
(Thessalian Thebes) was of considerable size and importance at that period. 

Of wider appeal wiU be Professor Soteriou’s researches on the site of the 
great church of St. Demetrius at Salonika. It wiU be remembered that it 
suffered irreparable damage in the great fire of Salonika in 1917, and that in 
clearing the fallen debris a crypt was unexpectedly uncovered beneath the floor 
of the church. He has now established that the southern portion of this 
crypt, at any rate, represents a Roman structure, presumably part of a bath- 
building ; he has located the steps leading down to it, and has established that 
the original entrance of the crypt had a columned porch, with, apparently, a 
colonnade flanking it on each side. The latter was presumably pulled down 
at the time of the rebuilding of the church in the sixth century. It is, moreover, 
now clear that the original church built by Leontius in a.d. 412, and sub- 
sequently burnt down, did not differ in plan from the sixth-century church 
which replaced it — i.e. a Basilica of Hellenistic type with transept and wooden 
roof. Remains of the floor of the earlier church, with a pavement of ‘ <ypus 
incertum,’ have come to light below that of the later one, with its paving of 
large, irregular marble flags. A fuller account is promised by the expert 
concerned, to appear in the ' ApxaioXoyiKov AeArlov ; meanwhile our satisfaction 
at these highly interesting discoveries is accompanied by regret at learning 
that it has been necessary to pull down a further portion of the east end, which 


Q 2 
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was in a dangerously insecure condition. Let us hope that the necessary steps 
■will be taken, under the best possible expert ad\dce, to save the remainder — 
before it is too late ! 

At Nikopolis, Professor A. Philadelpheus has made important progress 
■with clearing the large early Christian building first located in 1921. A large 
rectangular paved area has been uncovered south of the main entrance, sur- 
rounded ■with a coloimade, ■which the excavator thinks belonged to some different 
building, and ■was incorporated later in Byzantine times, perhaps to form a 
seminary in connection with the Metropolis Church of the city. A mosaic, 
with geometric design, was found in the southern wing of the colonnade ; it 
may have run round all sides of it, but nowhere else has it been found in situ. 
The discoverer ascribes this building to the same Archbishop Alkuson whose 
name he found in an inscription relating to the main building in 1922, and of 
whom we hear as a contemporary of the Emperor Anastasius. 


Italian School 


No excavations had been undertaken by the Italian School before the end 
of the summer.^® 


Arthur M. Woodward. 


Postscript 

Sir Arthur Evans, in The Times of October 9th, 1925, gives an account of 
the structural and topographical results of his latest studies at Knossos. No 
extensive excavation was carried out. 


Ci.J.H.S. 1921, p. 274. I am indebted 
to the excavator for fuller particulars. 

Attention may be drawn to the fuller 


publication of Dr. D. Levi’s excavations 
at Afrati (cf. J.H.S. 1924, pp. 278 ff.) in 
Liverpool A)\nals, xii. (1925), pp. 3-14. 



APOLLO AT THE BACK OE THE XOKTH WIND 
CHAPTER I 

THE PEEHISTOEIC AMBEE EOUTES 

Theee are not many of the occupations of primitive man in Europe 
that have continued to the present day. The beasts that he hunted have, 
for the most part, disappeared : the elk and the mammoth are in the museum ; 
the weapons which he employed in his pursuit of them must be sought for 
in the same quarter ; if we were suddenly to come upon him in some unexplored 
area, his speech would be almost as unintelligible to us as the cry of a monkey, 
or the shriek of a sea-bird. But there is one primitive pursuit that is still 
being carried on almost unchanged. On the shores and in the shallows of 
the Eastern Baltic sea men are still searching and dredging for the exudations 
of the primeval forest which go under the name of amber. It was ornament 
and amulet in the beginning, it is a desirable decoration to-day : at one time 
almost an equivalent of the precious metals, and perhaps in earlier esteem than 
they, and not destitute of magical influences, as well as of commercial worth ; 
it stands now, as then, with coral and with pearls, as a thing greatly to be 
desired. The Passionate Pilgrim of Shakespeare offers to his love 

‘ A belt of straw and ivy-buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; ’ 

that pilgrim, too, might be prehistoric as far as his profl’ered charms go, and 
he himself of the longest European lineage. It was of such ornaments, belike, 
that the lover in the Canticles spoke when he said that his beloved had bcAvitched 
his heart with one chain of her neck. In our own day it is hung round the 
neck of a teething child, the old magic breathing its last in the nursery.^ Many 
an ancient barrow is in evidence for the prevalence of the amber decorations 
both of persons and of implements; and it has been the surprise of the 
archaeologist to discover the vast distances over which the Baltic product 
was carried in times when forests might seem to be quite impassable and 
rivers unnavigable. IVe may set before ourselves the task of determining 
the routes by which the uncivilised North sent its treasures to the cmlised 
South, and we shall find that the amber route is the original trade route, along 
which the luxuries of life went out in search of the necessities : the amber way 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea being the same as the salt way from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic; the shallows of the North Sea and the marshes of 
the Euxine being engaged in an alternate tribute of things to be desired. 


^ Even in Pliny’s time it was a child’s amulet : see H.y. xxxvii. 51 ; ‘ Infantibus 

adligari amuleti ratione prodest.’ 
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Our earliest amber way may be imagined most readily by selecting 
approximately the termini of the route, and then tracing by the help of 
natural configuration or by archaeological discovery or historical allusion the 
intermediate line of transfer. We shall not be very far wrong if we start 
from Danzig as one of the termini of the line, and if we end at the ancient 
Greek colony of Olbia near the mouth of the Dnieper. Then, as we find our- 
selves in each case favourably placed for river traffic, it is easy to see that 
the Vistula and the Dnieper will form a nearly continuous line from the one 
assumed port to the other. Only the middle of the line, running through 
vast morasses and forests, will be unrecognisable, but no doubt then, as now, 
there were tracks which led from the upper waters of one great river to the 
upper waters of the other. This, then, we shall assume as the first amber way 
from Danzig to the Crimea, as a rough approximation. So far, there does 
not seem to be much divergence of opinion ; the historian and the archaeologist 
agree that the Euxine and the Baltic were in communication of some sort 
from very early times.^ Nor wonld there be very serious objection to the 
selection of Danzig as a principal trading-centre of antiquity ; its position at 
the mouth of a great river makes it a natural point of entrance for the hinter- 
land. Difficulty, however, arises in two ways; first, it is certain that amber 
is found on the Western Baltic and even at some points on the North Sea; 
and second, that it was exported from the North Sea by various lines of com- 
munication to the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. Suppose we 
reserve our decision as to the existence of an early North Sea amber trade, 
and concede the western traffic without deciding its ultimate origin ; we make 
the reservation on the ground that so far as examination of amber relics has 
been made, as, for instance, in Mycenaean tombs, the amber is that from the 
Eastern Baltic; and we make the concession on the ground that it is much 
easier to send amber from the Danzig area and beyond along the seaboard 
as far as the North Sea, than to send it over vast distances of Central European 
forest. Those who agree to this concession are making a new trade route for 
amber and other commodities, and they subdivide this route, whether from 
the Baltic or the North Sea, into the subordinate routes; first they suggest 
that the trade-way followed the line of the Elbe nearly to its source, and that 
it then struck across to find the Danube, and from a convenient point on the 
Danube (probably Carnuntum, in Pannonia) it made its way into the Adriatic 
and so into Mediterranean lands and civilisations. We may call this the 
Elbe-Danube-Adriatic trade-route. 

Others continue the route from the North Sea to the south and west; 
they then transfer the traffic to the land, and follow one of the Gallic trade- 
routes to Marseilles ; or else they transfer the commodity to the Phoenician 
ships and work round by sea to the Mediterranean : the latter hypothesis 
does not commit us to the belief that the Phoenicians themselves reached 
the Baltic. 


® But see what Genthe says in favour of lower terminus would be not far from 
a more westerly route from the Baltic to Aquileia. 
the Mediterranean: infra, p. 231: the 
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These are some of the suggestions that have been made as to the way 
in which places might be connected, distances shortened, and communication 
facilitated. We mention them at this point as a possible alternative for the 
overland traffic in amber, not because we think them to be likely routes for 
any extensive traffic in the earliest times, but because the Etruscans undoubtedly 
traded in amber, and we shall affirm that they obtained it from the head of 
the Adriatic, and that means that there was trade connexion with some point 
on the Danube. We shall see later on that this does not require the recognition 
of the Elbe-Danube trade-route, though it might join such a line if it actually 
existed. 

Now let us return to the Baltic and see if we can find out anything of 
the earliest trade-routes from the Danzig area. To the south of Danzig lies 
the town of Bromberg, and not far from Bromberg, a short distance to the 
S.W., is the village of Szubin. Here were found in 1824 by a countryman at 
work in his field thirty-nine Greek coins of the earliest period. The coins are 
of silver, and belong to the fifth century b.c. Some of them are to be referred 
to Olbia, on account of the occurrence of the Gorgon’s head, for the chief 
cult-figures of that city are Perseus and Apollo, and Perseus without Medusa 
is not to be thought of. It has not unnaturally been inferred that the village 
where these coins were found lies on or near the trade-route from Danzig to 
the Black Sea. The coins are described and figured by Levezow in the 
Ahhandlungen der Kdniglichen Akademie der Wissenschafien zu Berlin for the 
year 1833. Sadowski, who also reproduces some of the coins in his treatise on 
the Trade-routes of the Greeks (Handelstrassen der Griechen u. Edmer)f agrees 
with Levezow that the coins were found on the Danzig-Euxine trade-route. 
A reference to Hirschfeld's article on Amber (Bernstein) in the Real-Encyclopddie 
of Pauly- Wissowa will show that we must not march too rapidly in our 
conclusion as to the southern end of the trade-route. 

An examination of a number of archaeological finds by Genthe ^ led him 
to the conclusion that one trade-route must have gone further west than 
would have been required for those travelling to the Black Sea, and he sug- 
gested an alternative route to the Baltic from Macedonia through Serbia, 
Hrmgary, Silesia, Posen and IVest Prussia. In this way Genthe was able to 
explain the occurrence of amber in Etruscan tombs, and the occurrence of 
Etruscan antiques in the Eastern Baltic area. 

Now it is just as necessary to find the line of traffic to the Adriatic as it 
is to trace it to the mouths of the great Russian rivers ; and it is quite possible 
that both the routes indicated are prehistoric, in which case they might both 
start from Danzig or some point further east, follow the line of the Vistula to 
Bromberg, where the river turns sharply to the east, the one route continuing 
along the Vistula, and the other striking across, as Genthe suggests, to Posen, 
and so to the line of the Oder. 


“ Tr. from the Polish by Kohn (Jena, z. Balticum- Verhandl. der 39 Karlsruher 
1877). Philol. Versaniml. 

* Die Beziehungen der Griech. u. Earner 
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"We have been speaking of tbe earliest trade-routes that can be suspected 
or made probable in this part of Europe. For this reason we put tbe matter 
tentatively, as we have no historical documents to draw upon. If we could 
assume that the trade-route once found was established in perpetuity, and 
that amber and other goods travelled in the time of the Roman Empire over 
the same line of rails that they did in the fifth century b.c., our task would 
be very much easier. For we could use the historians and geographers of 
later times to make our map and set the stations in order. Tacitus and Pliny 
and Strabo would come to our aid, and Ptolemy would be our cartographer. 
But it is just here that we need to be wary. The extension, for example, of 
the Roman Empire meant the extension of Roman roads; and it is in the 
highest degree improbable that the Roman road-makers would always foUow 
the directions of travel of races whom they had subdued. They had a tendency 
to develop their own arterial system. Where, however, they ventured outside 
the Imperial limits, say to the north of the Danube, and went out on geographical 
quests, it is more likely than not that they followed through the forests and 
along the rivers the trail which had been consecrated by immemorial antiquity. 
Let us take an instance of this almost necessary conservatism. In the time of 
Nero, as Pliny tells us, a Roman knight was sent to the coast of Germany in 
quest of amber, of which he brought back an immense quantity, some pieces 
weighing as much as fourteen librae. The traveller was still alive in Pliny’s 
day. and was no doubt the immediate source of his information. The important 
point for us is that the expedition started from Carnuntum ® on the Danube, 
and that it was 600 miles from thence to the German coast. Carnuntum, 
then, the modern Haimburg, is the point where the amber route enters the 
Roman Empire in the time of Xero. A crow flying due north from this point 
on the Danube would strike the Baltic not very far to the W. of Danzig. Xow 
let ixs see what Ptolemy says about the route from Carnuntum to the Baltic.® 
The whole of the region to the west of the Vistula is in Germany for Ptolemy, 
and, as Sadowski reminds us, it is a part of Germany never traversed by the 
Roman legions, so that Ptolemy's data was based upon the traditions of 
travellers, that is of merchants. The places which he notes, reckoning from 
S. to X., are Asanka, Budorgis, Carrodunum, Kalisia, Setidawa, Askaukalis 
and Skurgon. Of these Kalisia can be immediately identified; it is Kalisch 
in Poland. The others are the subject of much speculation by geographers 
and philologers, the main difficulty being the reduction of the latitudes and 
longitudes of Ptolemy to a modern system. Sadowski shows the right method 
of correcting the Ptolemaic measurements, and when his corrections are appbed, 
the longitude of Kalisch is found to be exact to within a minute. Whether 
we can find modern towns or cities to match the rest of the Ptolemaic data 
is not so clear; but Askaukalis has been identified by Voigt with Osielsk near 
Bromberg, and here again Sadowski’s eorrections bring us to within a few 
minutes of the actual position. It will be noticed that we are again in the 
Bromberg district, and that archaeology and geography are reinforcing one 


^ Haimburg to the east of Vienna. 


See Ptolemy : ed. Hiiller, i. p. 267 
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another. For the other stations we may suspend our judgment for the 
present.’^ 

The foregoing summary is not intended to be an exhaustive presentation 
of the results that have been reached by the Polish and German investigators. 
We have merely tried to indicate the possible lines on which the amber trade 
might have moved in prehistoric times; our next inquiry relates to a matter 
which may possibly be connected with the amber routes, viz. the question as 
to the sacred way by which the gifts of the Hyperboreans were brought to 
the southern sanctuaries of the God Apollo. 


CHAPTER II 

APOLLO AXD THE HYPERBOEEAXS 

We come now to the question of the origin of the cult of Apollo, and the 
relation of that cult to Northern peoples, i.e. to peoples who may be described 
as Northern from the standpoint of Greek writers. AVho was Apollo, and who 
were the Hyperboreans among whom he is said to have resided, and what 
are the gifts that were periodically sent him from his old-time clients 1 All 
sorts of replies have been made under each of these heads, and up to the present 
time there are only slight traces of agreements among the investigators. It 
may be said, however, that a consensus of opinion is almost reached that 
Apollo is not a Greek god at all, but a Northern migration or importation. 
He was not born in the island of Delos ; ® he was not educated at the shrine 
of Delphi. The people who send him gifts are real people who have a genuine 
connexion with him : they have lost him, they have not forgotten him, they 
find him again by holy embassies and sacred gifts. Hence we must not 
evaporate the Hyperboreans into cloudland because they five at the back 
of the North Wind, nor locate them in the ililky Way because Hyper- might 
possibly mean over, and the Bora of Boreas might be old Slavonic for ‘ moun- 
tain.’ They are honest ghosts that send these palpable presents ; so the only 
problem is that of assigning a mountain range or ranges which should be between 
the Hyperboreans and their migrated deity. 

These two problems, Who was Apollo? and IThy was he a Hyperborean?, 
have attached to them a third as to the nature of the gifts which came such 
long distances over land and sea, carefully packed in straw, and hidden from 
the intruding eyes of all except those to whom they were sent. The box was 
labelled carefidly, Apollo, Delos, and it was taboo. 


’’ Aliiller, in his edition of Ptolemy, 
questions the method by which Sadowski 
reduces the Ptolemaic latitudes and longi- 
tudes to modern measmements ; but he 
agrees that Kalisia is Kalisch. In Ptolemy’s 
map Askaukalis is placed close to the 
Vistula, and on the western side. 

* So Herodotus affirms : ‘ The Delians 

add that once before there came to Delos by 


the same road as Hj-peroche and Laodice, 
two other maidens from the Hyperboreans, 
named Arge and Opis. Hr-peroche and 
Laodice came to bring to Ilithyia the 
offerings they laid upon themselves, in 
acknowledgment of their quick labours; 
but Arge and Opis came at the same time 
as the gods of Delos.' — Herodotus, iv. 35. 
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So we have three series of speculations on the three problems referred 
to ; and it all happened so very long ago that the most learned and inquisitive 
of the Greeks, from Herodotus down to Pausanias, could not have answered 
the question for us. Some said that Apollo had come from Thessaly, where 
he had been in banishment as bond-servant to King Admetus, and they 
remarked, what we will also keep in mind, that in Thessaly they called him 
Aplun CAitXovv). In that case the mountains were not so very far off, and 
the religious Hyperboreans would not have so very far to send their gifts; 
but it was not easy to equate Hyperborea with Thessaly. 

Others had a tradition that Apollo had come from Paeonia, away to the 
north of the Balkans, and that he had there learnt the medical art which he 
practised so successfully in Grecian lands. 

Others, again, located the migrant god in some region old, where there 
were no doctors, and where people in consequence went on hving and were 
named Macrobii from their gift of continuance — the Macrobes outwitting the 
Jlicrobes. As to the gifts that came from the far-away Happy Land, Pausanias 
the inquisitive says no one knows what lay under the straw in which they 
were wrapped : only in modern times people have speculated with Frazer that 
they were the firstfruits ® of some remote harvest, or with Mannhardt that 
they were the portable remains of some harvest victim, or with Welcker 
that they were amber beads and trinkets, such as the god would surely love 
to possess. IVe shall presently discuss the passages in which Herodotus and 
Pausanias describe the transport of the sacred offerings. 

As to ApoUo himself, it is now fairly certain that he was not originally 
a sun god at all, but something much humbler; and there are two theories 
before scholars, one of which identifies the god with a black poplar, or a grove 
of sacred black poplars, much in the same way as a sky god could be identified 
with ‘ a thunder-smitten oak.’ This is Mr. A. B. Cook’s theory, based in the 
first instance upon the tradition that the earher form of Apollo was Apellon, 
and that this was explained by Hesychius to mean a poplar. The other theory 
is my own, that Apollo is simply the apple tree with the sacred mistletoe 
upon it. It will be found worked out at length in the Ascent of Olympus 
and there is no need to repeat here the various arguments (and may I say 
confirmations) for what may fairly be described as one of the most revolutionary 
speculations in Greek mjrthology. In passing we observe that if my theory 
be correct, it ndll be strange if apples did not find a place among the sacred 
gifts of the Hyperboreans ; and it is within the bormds of possibility that the 
sacred apples on the altar at Delphi, which formed the prize in the Pythian 
games, might have been brought from the North. "We shall be able later on 
to discuss the relative possibilities of the apple god and the black poplar god. 
Only we note, and this is very important, that Apollo must not go very far 
north if he is to be at once ancient in himself and a black poplar in his visible 
presentation. For the black poplar is not one of the Northern trees, and 


° Pliny says they were firstfruits carried 
by virgins. 


Manchester University Press, reprinted 
from the John Hylands’ Library Bulletin. 
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wliere it does occur in lands that may be called Hyperborean, it is a modern 
migration or importation. 

Now let us see what Herodotus says about the sacred gifts that came to 
Delos in his day. He tells us (his information being derived from the priest 
at Delos) that the sacred things were brought by the Hyperboreans, wrapped 
in straw, to the Scythians, and that then they passed from tribe to tribe west- 
ward to the Adriatic; from thence they are carried south to Dodona, where 
they pass into Greek hands; from Dodona they are carried eastward again 
to the Malian Gulf, and so across to the island of Euboea, and from town to 
town to Karystos, the people of which town take them to Tenos (passing by 
Andros) ; and the people of Tenos take them to Delos.^^ 

This is a very roundabout pilgrimage, but some of the repetition and 
prolongation of the journey is due to an attempt to avoid mountain ranges. 
Mt. Cithaeron, for example, is avoided by crossing to Euboea, and working 
down to the most southerly point of the island at Karystos, where Andros is 
in sight and Delos close at hand. 

The story which Pausanias gives shows much variation. He tells us 
that ‘ at Prasiai (on the coast of Attica) there is a temple of Apollo. Here the 
firstfruits of the Hyperboreans are said to come. The Hyperboreans, I am 
told, hand them over to the Arimaspians, and the Arimaspians to the Issedones ; 
from thence the Scythians convey them to Sinope : thence they are borne 
by Hellenes to Prasiai; and it is the Athenians that bring them to Delos. 
These firstfruits, it is said, are hidden in wheaten straw, and no one knows 
what they are.’ 

Pausanias knows, however, that the offerings were of the nature of first- 
fruits ; and his reference to the bringing of the offerings into Attica is at once 
explained by the fact that Athens had acquired suzerainty over Delos, so 
that a deflection of the route from Euboea would be natural. What smprises 
one is that the offerings are now brought across the Black Sea to Sinope (shall 
we say from Olbia ?), and that from Sinope they pass coast- wise to the Bosphorus 
and so onwards. This is quite different from the route described by Herodotus. 
A^et it is so detailed that it can hardly be set aside, and, moreover, it makes 
the sacred route pass through Scythia to the Euxine along the amber way. 
It also puts the Hyperboreans further off, by interpolating two tribes between 
themselves and the Scythians. If, however, we say that in Pausanias’ time 
the offerings came to Delos by the eastern amber road, it is equally clear that 
the offerings which Herodotus describes are being carried along the western 
amber way down to the Adriatic. 

An explanation of the change of route was offered by Prof. Eidgeway 
and endorsed by Frazer in his notes on the passage in Pausanias.^^ We 
transcribe the latter : ‘ My friend. Prof. W. Eidgeway, has suggested to me 
an ingenious explanation of the mde difference between the two routes described 
by Herodotus and Pausanias. He has made it highly probable that from 
very remote ages there was a regular trade-route from the Black Sea up the 


Herodotus, iv. c. 33. 


1- Pausanias (tr. Frazer), ii. 405. 
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Danube, and across to the head of the Adriatic {Origin of 31etallic Currency, 
p. 105 seq.). This route is the one indicated in the account which the Delians 
gave to Herodotus of the route by which the offerings came from Southern 
Russia to Delos. But with the establishment of Greek colonies in Southern 
Russia this long circuitous route would be exchanged for the direct one through 
the Bosphorus, the Hellespont and Aegean. This newer and shorter route 
appears to be the one indicated by Pausanias. He says, indeed, that the 
offerings came from Scythia (Russia) by way of Sinope, an important Greek 
colony situated on the southern shore of the Black Sea opposite to the Crimea. 
Now, though the shortest passage from Southern Russia to Greece would be 
not by Sinope, but direct to the Bosphorus, it is quite possible that Greek 
sailors preferred to cross to Sinope and then coast along to the Bosphorus. 
They would thus have a shorter passage in the open sea, and would be able 
to do business at Sinope, which as a Milesian colony would naturally keep 
up commercial relations with its sister colonies on the northern shores of the 
Black Sea. "When the Athenians acquired the suzerainty of Delos in the 
fifth centur}" b.c., they would recast the old story of the Hyperborean offerings 
so as both to suit the changed conditions of trade and to make it appear that 
the offerings had always come by way of Attica. Thus, if Prof. Ridgeway's 
suggestion is right, Herodotus gives us the original Delian version of the story : 
Pausanias gives us the revised Athenian version of the fifth century b.c.’ 

It seems to us that these explanations are far too subtle and inherently 
improbable. It is easy to see that a change of route might be desirable from 
Olbia, so as to coast along the south of the Euxine, and not around the western 
sea-board, but that is a mere detail. The improbability is in the suggestion 
that the offerings should go so far west, and again so far east, in order to reach 
Greece. Then there is the further difi&culty that Delphi is apparently left 
unvisited and unhonoured, which, in view of the close connexion between 
Delphi and Delos, seems to us to be improbable. The suggestion, therefore, 
arises in our mind that it is Herodotus who has confused the matter, by making 
two trade-routes into one, and causing the eastern amber route to double back 
upon the western route by means of a supposed fine of traffic up the Danube. 
We shall say, tentatively, that there are two sacred roads, one with Delos as 
its objective, the other Delphi. 

In our next chapter we shall make some suggestions as to the way in 
which the stations on the sacred road can be identified. 

CHAPTER III 
THE APOLLO STATIONS 

If we start from Delphi to work backwards along the sacred way 
described in the previous chapter, we shall find that the track is landmarked 

I have assumed that the gifts for recognised as a Via Sacra. See Kostnos, 

Apollo were taboo, and it is interesting to ii. 169, and Waldmann, Der Bernstein im 

note that Humboldt had suspected that Altertum, p. 43. 
the amber road of the Etruscans was also 
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for us, sometimes by conical pillars, named Agyieus pillars, -n-liich ■n'ere sacred 
to Apollo, and were directly connected with the Hyperboreans, because two 
of that tribe, Pagasus and Agyieus, had visited Delphi ; and sometimes by the 
name of Apollo in adjectival form. For example, we come down from Delphi 
to the sea at the very beginning of our journey, and find ourselves at Apollonia. 
We work to the western coast and find ourselves at Apollonia again, a much 
more famous place, not far from where the Via Egnatia strikes the coast at 
Djrrachium. We shall perhaps have passed two other Apollonia stations 
on the way, one in Acarnania, and one in Aetolia. 

VTien we come near the head of the Adriatic we shall find another Apollonia 
in Illyria : so the trade-route is fairly made out. Mr. Cook and myself are 
in company thus far, and we now strike due north to the Danube, probably 
to Carnuntum, where he proposes to work up-stream towards the Elbe, and 
I propose to cross Hungary and make for the Carpathians. Apollo now 
appears to have failed us, but it is only in appearance. We are passing now 
into Slavonic territory, and we must look for the names in Slavonic form, and 
examine for surviv^als in modern geography. Whatever be the ultimate answer 
to the question, Who is Apollo ? whether we call him a black poplar or an 
apple-tree, the form which he will take will hejabhn ot jablan; and a modern 
town named after such an original will be jablonov or jablonshy, or if it be an 
orchard of trees, jablonitsa, or if we want a diminutive formation it will be 
jablonka. We note in passing how close the form jablon is to the Thracian 
’A-kXovv for Apollo. 

Now the first thing to be carefully noted is that the Jablon stations begin 
at the very point where the Apollonia stations fail us : this suggests that the 
series of stations on the sacred way is continued north. We notice on the 
map, a little to the south of Fiume {i.e. close to Aquileia), the name of Yablonatz. 
Is that accidental ? Is it a modern name or a survival of an ancient name I 
Suppose we take it tentatively as belonging to the Apollo series, and continue 
our journey to the north from the head of the Adriatic. We are now certainly 
on one of the great trade-routes : it takes us across the Danube at Carnuntum, 
and if we continue the northward march through Austro-Hungary, we find 
ourselves before long face to face with the Carpathian mountains. We have 
to cross by one of the passes over the mountains. We notice that the principal 
passes reckoning from W. to E. are as follows : Yablunka, Dukla, Rostok, 
Uszok, Yerenkke, Dorna and Yablonitsa. So there is an Apollo pass at each end 
of the range. We cross by the Yablunka and find a station of the same name 
on the other side : we are now at the head of the valleys which lead directly 
down the Oder and the Vistula respectively : the two rivers being very near 
together at their sources. Certainly we are now on the Northern trade-route 
to the Baltic. 

If, however, we had elected to cross Hungary at the N.E. angle, and 
had gone over the Yablunitsa Pass, we should have found a station of the 


Sadowski brings the trade-route over the mountains somewhat further west, if I 
understand him rightly. 
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same name, and from the head-waters of the Pruth have descended at once 
to the Dniester and been in close connexion with the trade-routes from the 
Black Sea to the BalticA" 

To return to the Yablunka Pass : we are now on the road taken by the 
Roman explorer in the time of Nero ; Sadowski shows us that the line follows 
the Oder nearly to the modern Breslau, and that it then strikes across 
to Kalisch, and from thence makes its way through the marshes to the 
Vistula and so down-stream to Danzig, and we notice on the map on the 
right bank of the river at a little distance the name Yablonovo : so we 
say that we have found the last Apollo station before we actually reach the 
Baltic. 

Is this mere conjecture and coincidence? Are they only apple towns 
that we have been passing through? Or, to please Mr. A. B. Cook, groves 
of black poplars? Certainly not the latter, for the black poplar does not 
grow so far north as the Baltic. Then they are either apple towns or towns 
which have attached to them the name of the apple god, just as we showed 
in our study of the Origin of the Cult of Apollo that in S.W. France, in the 
upper valleys of the Pyrenees they worshipped an apple god AhelUon, whose 
name cordd be traced in various villages of the district. 

We shall say then that the amber routes from the North are Apollo routes, 
marked by Apollo stations. That settles for us the question of the Hyper- 
borean origin of Apollo : he comes from the Baltic ; the mountains beyond 
which his ancestral home lies are the Carpathians. 

If, however, the amber routes are Apollo routes, we cannot leave the 
matter there without further inquiry. We have found Apollo like a fly in the 
amber, but that still leaves us with Byron’s problem : 

“ Like flies in amber, neither rich nor rare ; 

One wonders how the devil they got there.” 

We have marked the stations on the sacred way for the gifts to the god, 
and they are the stations of an almost sacred trade ; but how are we to connect 
the god with his gifts, and with the much-coveted product of the northern 
sea ? What has Apollo to do with amber ? And if he is an apple god, what 
has amber to do with apples? Let us see whether we can answer these 
questions. 

We learn from Apollonius Rhodius that the Kelts regarded amber as the 
tears of Apollo : here is the passage : the writer is describing how the maidens 
named Heliades wept amber over the fall of Phaethon, being themselves tinned 
into black poplars, but the Keltoi say that the amber drops are the tears 


Is it possible that this is Herodotus’ 
route to the Adriatic ? 

Martial (iv. 32) suggests that the ‘ bee 
in amber ’ desired to die in its own nectar : 

‘ Et latet et lueet Phaethontide condita 
gutta. 


lit videatur apis nectare clausa suo. 
Dignum tantorum pretium tulit ille 
laboreum, 

Credibile est ipsam sic voluisse mori.’ 
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of Apollo himself, when he had been banished by Zeus to the land of the 
Hyperboreans ; 

KeXTOt S’ 67rt ^d^iv eOevTO 

'n<f dp ’ATToXXojvog rdSe ^dtcpva ArjTOiBao. 

Argonaittica, iv. 609, 610. 

We have two different amber legends in this passage : one which distils amber 
from the poplar, the other from Apollo. 

It may at once be said that this makes Apollo into a Keltic deity : in 
that case, we can write down his Keltic name : it is AbaJlon or Abellon (Abelyon 
in S.W. France) ; and, as is well known, Aboil is the old Keltic for ‘ apple.’ 
The suggestion at once arises that the Kelts must have been under the im- 
pression that amber was an exudation from the apple-tree. That makes all 
clear. Amber is Apollo, that is to say, his tears from his tree,^^ and the sacred 
gifts which were, to Pausanias’ time, so carefully concealed, may be naturally 
supposed to have been composed of amber and apples. And now for a con- 
firmation from an unexpected quarter, of the connexion between the amber 
and the apple and the god. 

Wlien Pytheas, the explorer from Marseilles in the third century B.c., 
coasted round the shores of Western Europe, he foimd, either off the coast of 
Denmark or in the Baltic itself, an island upon whose shores the sea cast up 
amber. The natives used to collect it and use it for fuel, or else sell it to the 
neighbouring Teutonic tribes. The name of the island, according to Pytheas, 
as reported by Pliny (H.N., xxxvii. 2), was Abalus. It is an unsettled matter 
whether Pytheas went only as far as Denmark, or whether he penetrated to 
the Baltic and reached the Vistula. One thing is clear, that Abal-vs is Keltic, 
and the island, whether one of the Frisian islands or in the Baltic itself, where 
the amber was found, bears the very name which we know to be Keltic for 
■ apple,’ and which we suspect to be the origin of Apollo. 

And if, as Apollonius Rhodius reports, the Keltic tribes called the amber 
by the name of Apollo’s tears, we have the equation 

amber — apple — Abal — ^Apollo. 

Pliny advises us further that the island in question was called by the 
Romans Glessaria, because, no doubt, the name which the Germans gave 
to the amber was glaesum, the modern glass. The local tribes called 
it Austeravia, which has not been satisfactorily explained : is it Ostroff, 
or something of that kind? That would have a decided Baltic flavour. 
If, however, we are to find an island in the North Sea, either amongst the 
Frisian islands or off the coast of Denmark, the most probable location would 
be an island ofi the Schles^vdg coast, which bears the name of Appelland,^® 


Shakespeare, in Hamlet, appears to 
connect ‘ amber and plum-tree gum,’ and 
he also connects the exudation with tears : 
the old man’s eyes purrje amber and plum- 
tree gum. 


So Waldmann : Her Bernstein im 
Altertum, who also suggests a neighbouring 
island named Habel. The coast and the 
configuration of the adjacent islands have 
probably changed a good deal. 
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and would have Abal-land for its earlier form. From this point, too, the 
product collected could be transferred at once to the mouth of the Elbe, and 
carried along the Elbe-Danube trade-route. This is a speculative solution 
of the problem of Pytheas. "VNliat is reasonably certain is that the explorers 
and merchants in the North Sea went to an island called Abal to get amber. 
And Abal, as we have shown in the Ascent of Olympus, is Apollo. 


CHAPTER lA 

OX A POSSIBLE THIED AMBER ROUTE FROM THE LAXD_ OF THE HYPEEBOREAXS 

INTO GREECE 

AYb have learnt from Herodotus and Pausanias something about the 
roads along which the gifts sent by the Hyperboreans to Apollo were trans- 
mitted to Delphi and Delos, and were able to infer that the routes indicated 
were probably those along which the amber of antiquity came to the Black 
Sea and the head of the Adriatic. The terminus on the Black Sea is commonly 
held to be in the neighbourhood of Olbia or of the mouth of the Dnieper, 
though Genthe throws some doubt on this, on the groimd that amber has 
not been found in the graves of the Crimea, and because the Dnieper has its 
course interrupted as a navigable stream by rapids. Accordingly he ventures 
to correct the text of Herodotus as to the distance to which the Greek traders 
penetrated into Scythia, on the ground that Herodotus made a prolonged 
stay on the northern shore of the Black Sea, and was hardly likely to be mis- 
informed as to trade possibilities. He would have known of the obstacles 
to navigation, and, according to Genthe, would have regarded them as final. 

The head of the Adriatic is what may be called a centre of distribution 
for amber ; it is from this neighbourhood that the settlers in the valley of the 
Po, and further south, the Etruscans, were supplied, and it is reasonable to 
believe that similar merchandise went on down an ancient trade-route, such 
as that suggested by Pausanias, on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

AA’e come now to an important suggestion of a third trade-route from 
Illyria through the Balkans to the Aegean. Genthe’s observations on the 
discoveries of Greek coins of Athens, Thasos, Apollonia and Neapolis on a 
line from the Danube through Serbia, suggested to him the existence of trade- 
routes from the Danube through the Balkans, following the course of the A'ardar 
(Axius) to Thessalonica, and of the Struma (Strymon) to Amphipolis. It 
was natural to conclude, from the close proximity of Amphipolis, Apollonia 
and Neapolis to one another, and the adjacency of the island of Thasos, that 
we really have the lower terminus of a trade-route indicated. 


‘ In der Stelle des 4 Buches des 
Herodot, wo die handsehriftliche Ueber- 
liefenxng angibt, dass Griechen 40 Tage- 
reisen aufwarts den Borj'sthenes (Dnjepr) 
zu befahi-en pflegten, muss 40 in 14 geandert 


werden .’ — Verhandlung der 39 Philologen — 
versammlung in Karlsruhe, p. 27. 

Rapids in a river are not a serious ob- 
stacle, as may be seen by portages on 
Canadian trade-routes. 
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If, however, the existence of such a trade-route, within the confines of 
the Balkan peninsula, he established on probable grounds, two other points 
of importance will come into view : first, that the trade-route in question 
was one that passed in the neighbourhood of deposits of amber ; second, that 
it was an Apollo route in the sense of the trade-routes described by Herodotus 
and Pausanias. 

The existence of amber in Serbia in the graves of palaeolithic people 
has been demonstrated by the excavation of pile-dwellings on the banks of the 
Save at Donja Dolina. A reference to Mr. Robert Munro’s Palaeolithic Man 
and Terramare Settlements in Eiirape will show the kind of relics that were 
found buried with the incinerated remains of the inhabitants of these ancient 
dwellings. We are told that ‘ a few urn-burials were encountered in these 
underground vaults, which contained the incinerated remains of bodies, char- 
coal, ashes, and an extraordinar}^ wealth of grave-goods, but unfortunately 
the latter had been greatly damaged by the fire. It would appear from the 
valuable nature of the grave-goods that the cremated persons were of great 
social distinction. The objects consisted of fibulae, spiral bracelets, beads 
of glass, amber and enamel, and other ornamental articles characteristic of 
the late Hallstatt period. Of special interest was one urn which contained 
a necklet composed of several hundreds of beads of amber, enamel, coloured 
glass, seven cowrie shells, two perforated teeth, and a large bead of clay 
without any ornamentation.’ 

So much for the existence of amber on the banks of the Save. Mr. Munro 
suggests an actual dating for the Donja Dolina remains, by pointing out that 
‘ among the relics which indicate the probable date of the settlement were 
five coins, one of bronxe and the others of potin, all barbarous imitations of 
the tetradrachms of Philip of Macedon.' He adds further that the structure 
of the dwellings furnishes ‘ strong evidence in support of the hypothesis that 
their constructors were a branch from the Danubian flow of Lake-dwellers 
into Europe, who found their way into Bosnian land by ascending the 
tributaries of the Save.’ ~- 

"We may trace the amber trade, then, through Bosnia at the period sug- 
gested. What we want now is some further indications of its use in the Balkan 
area. A few more dots on our map of amber localities would do much to 
work out the new trade-route. Was it also an Apollo route ? The analogy 
with other sacred routes whose destination was Apolline makes it highly 
probable that the Aegean Apollonia is another case of a halting-place on a 
sacred way. We must not generalise too hastily, but it certainly looks significant 
that so many of the Apollo towns can be located on lines of pilgrimage to 
Delphi or Delos. Without being unduly dogmatic, we may suggest that 
there was a third route for the gifts and the Temples of Apollo which passed 
through the Balkans from the Danube, and, after following the line of one 


P. 473. PJahlbau hn Savebette, etc., 1904, and Der 

P. 475. PJahlbau, von Donja Dolina, 1904. 

2- For these dwellings see also Truhelka, 

J.H.S. VOL. XLV. 
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of the rivers in Thrace, reached the sea at Apollonia, whose coins have been 
found as indicated above, scattered along this region. 

Whether there are two sacred routes of Apollo, or, as we believe, three, it 
is clear that as they have practically the same terminus, either at Delos or 
Delphi, they must also have the same starting-point in the Hyperborean land. 
It is not to be thought that one expedition came up the Vistula from the 
Baltic and another up the Elbe from the North Sea. The singularity of the 
gifts, with their peculiar taboo, shows that they emanate frmn a centre as well 
as reach a destination. There are not two Apollos honoured in two different 
Hyperborean locations, whose worshippers are sending two sets of independent 
gifts. Consequently, if we are discussing the sacred roads from Hyperborea 
to Delos, we must not go up the Danube to the sources of the Elbe ; we must 
cross the Danube to meet the other trade-route that comes up from the Black 
Sea. It is morally certain that the place where the Danube is crossed is at 
Carnuntum, and that from thence we go north and cross the Carpathians, 
where all the great migrations appear to have crossed, near the sources of the 
Oder and Vistula. If this route is to meet the one that comes up from the 
Black Sea via the Dnieper to the Vistula, it seems likely that Hyperborea 
where they combine is somewhere in the Baltic area not far from Danzig. 

Rendel Habeis. 



ATHENS AND HESTIAEA; NOTES ON TWO ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS 


I. Amoxg tlie Attic inscriptions of the fifth century which require further 
study are two fragments with aroixv^ov lettering of date 450-425 B.C. These 
were printed separately in the original Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, but 
were brought together in the second edition and partly closed up with restora- 
tions so as to form the nucleus of a running text A The fuller restoration of the 
more legible parts given below is highly problematical, for the left edge of the 
two stones has been broken oil completely, so that the number of missing 
letters at the beginning of each line cannot be ascertained. Fortunately the 
key words of the text have survived in the extant portions, and these at least 
give the clue to its general sense, though the details may remain uncertain. 

L. 17. .... 'Adive\criv. Kal ras T]d;^tre 9 e 

,, 18. [uat TOP ev YiemiaLaL oIkqvtov Kaffhairep] top ' A6e\paiop\ edp ti<; 

,, 19. [cr/Seret, ecrayep to? icrayoyea'i, hdra/tTrep] ra? d\Xa? S[t«o?] ra? 
iXS heo-T- 

,, 20, [mfa?. h-aTrapTi Be /cal rot ^oXofMepoi ^pj^yttara e(p)ai eV[tSoi']at 
Sopeidp B- 

„ 21. [<a Ta? TTpo? TO Bepocriop Batrapas. /cal] dreXe epat, /re[8e h.e]pa 

Xpefidrop 

,, 22. [eV^opa?, vXep edp rrepc tivos Boxwet] rec /cppiai e/c[/cX6crta]t /re 
eXaTT[o 

,, 23. [F% /cpv^BrjP cfxre^icrapLepop. Trepi] Be XP^f^drop ecr^o[p5? pe ej^i 

eTTKp cre- 

,, 24. [cj/L^ep, pe rep dBeiap <pae^i<Tapep]op, edp pe Xeiarop [heW/ra 
X]<rvXXe<fiae- 
„ 25. [o? . . . 

The reading e^ 'Eo-rrata? in 11. 19-20, which replaces ef i^crripo^ in the 
second edition of the Corpus, may be regarded as certain. In contrast with 
’\dppr]cTip in 11. 17 and 18 we require the name of some town under the political 
control of Athens. Hestiaea alone fulfils the conditions. The purpose of our 
document, therefore, was to regulate the relations of Hestiaea with Athens. 

The general character of these regulations is made clear by the words 
XPVpdToop and eV^opa? in 11. 21 and 23, which show that rules were laid down 
in our text for the levy of a property tax at Hestiaea. From the same words 
an upper limit for the date of the inscription may be inferred. The institution 
of elcT^opd at Hestiaea can hardly have preceded the application of the same 
tax at Athens. Now the first actual lev}’- of eicrcf/opd at Athens took place 
^ I.G. i. 25, and Supplement, p 11. 
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in 427 B.c.^ The rules for making this levy were probably drawn up in the same 
year, and at all events are not likely to have existed before 435 b.c., for previous 
to this date the Athenians had no reason to anticipate the need of an ela-(f)opd, 
and their financial house was not put into order until then.® The terminus post 
quem of our text, therefore, is 427 or, at earliest, 435 b.c. The terminus ante 
quern is supplied by the letter forms, which can hardly be later than 420 b.c. 
The inscription, therefore, may confidently be dated to the earlier years of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

The importance of our text lies chiefly in the light which it throws upon 
the financial status of the Athenian cleruchies in the fifth century. Some 
fifty years ago Kirchhoff inferred from the usual absence of the names of 
cleruchies on the Attic tribute lists that these settlements were exempt from 
the ^ d/309 or regular tribute which the subject-allies paid,^ and it is now generally 
admitted that this was at least the general rule. But this raises the question, 
were they as a set-off liable to the ela^opd or occasional levy which the Athenians 
themselves paid 1 To this question the only answer given hitherto was drawn 
from a passage in the pseudo- Aristotelian Oeconomica, in which an elcr(f>opd at 
Potidaea is mentioned.® But this passage probably relates to the fourth- 
century cleruchy in that town. Our present text, therefore, affords the first 
clear proof that cleruchs paid ela-cpopd in the fifth century. The following points 
of detail deserve comment. 

LI. 17-18. Td 9 Be rd^eis eivai rd>v ev 'Ecrriata oIkovvtcov KaOdirep rtov 
W6r)vaia)v . — The problem here is to decide between the readings rd^eis and 
■jTpd^ets, as given in the first and second editions of the Corpus respectively. In 
favour of Trpd^eis we may quote a similar expression from a cognate inscription : 
‘ al Be Trpd^eis ovTmv \_KaddTTe\p ’AOqvqcriv al irapd rojv BiKaarrjpicov.’^ But 
the next clause of our text, which deals with the hearing of contested claims, 
gives support to rd^eis- The proper time for examining taxpayers’ grievances 
is after assessment rather than after the sending out of demand notes ; and that 
this natural order of procedure was followed by the Athenians is shown by their 
regulations for the assessment of ^d /009 in 425 b.c. ; a BiKacxTyjpiov is here 
provided to adjudicate on rd^eis, not irpd^eisA 

The method of assessing elacfyopd at Athens in the fifth century is uncertain ; 
therefore nothing can be said about the procedure prescribed for Hestiaea. 

LI. 18-20. edv Tis dp.<pL a ^7]T fj, elad'yeiv roiis elaayooyeas orap-Trep rds dX- 
Xas BuKas rds e^ 'Ecrriaia?. — For the elcraywyeis, cf. I.G. I. 37, 1. 7. But 
this reading remains conjectural. On the other hand, it is clear that this 
clause prescribed the hearing of fiscal suits from Hestiaea at Athens. The 
transference of jurisdiction from the other towns of the Athenian empire to the 


- Thucydides, iii. 19. The fla<popd paid 
by the Athenians under the Peisistratids 
is here left out of account by Thucydides, 
and rightly so. 

^ I here assume that the ‘ Callias decree,’ 
(I.G. i. 32) belongs to 435 B.c. (see G. H. 
Stevenson, J.H.S. 1924, p. 1 sqq.). If it 
belongs to 420-418 B.c., 427 b.c. may be 


taken as an absolute terminus post quem for 
our text. 

* Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 

1873. 

“ Ch. 6. 

® I.G. i. 29, 11. 6-S. (See the second part 
of this article.) 

’ I.G. i. 37, 11. 40-42. 
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capital is too well known to call for further notice ; but this particular case con- 
tains a point of interest, for it suggests that the rough-and-ready adjustment of 
taxpayers’ claims by the method of avTlSoaii had not yet been invented in the 
early days of the Peloponnesian War. This inference stands in accord with our 
data from literary texts, for dvriBoa-i'i is not mentioned by any author previous 
to Lysias.® 

L. 20. diravTi Se Kal rm ^ovXofiepa 'y^pt^fiara elvai eTriBovvai Beo peidv . 
— The last Avord alone is certain, but it suffices to establish the general 
sense of this clause. iTriBoaei'i were a common expedient of city-state finance 
in the fourth and third centuries b.c., but the only instances from the fifth 
century are found in the present text and in an inscription from Sparta of the 
same date.® It is not unlikely that organised eTriBoaeLt; were a product of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

LI. 21-3. Kal ureXrj elvai ecrc/jopd?, e’oc wepf 

Ttvo<; Bo^rj Tjj Kvp'ia eKKXrjaia p,rj eXaTTO) Kpv^Brjv yjrrjifjiaapevcov. 
— The first four words give the clue to the meaning of this clause, which clearly 
made a general rule against exemptions from etV^opd. The practice here 
prescribed probably differed from that of Athens, where the entire class of 
seems to have been exempt. But the distinction is more apparent than real, 
for in a cleruchy composed of landowners the number of citizens below zeugite 
census Avould presumably be quite negligible. 

The Kvpia eKKXrjcrLa mentioned in the next line can hardly have had 
any other function in this context e.xcept to confer special exemptions from 
the tax. Is this the eKKXrjala of Athens or of Hestiaea ? In the passage from 
the Oeconomica previously quoted Ave find the Potidaeans making their own 
arrangements for a leA-y. But it aa'ouM be unsafe to argue from the practice of 
the fourth century to that of the fifth, and Potidaea was a more distant colony 
than Hestiaea. In an Attic inscription, where the context does not clearly proA'e 
the contrary, ‘ p eKKXrjala ’ may be safely taken to stand for the Athenian 
assembly, and still more so ‘ rj Kvpia eKKXriala' for the distinction between 
Kvpiai eKKXijaiai, and others cannot be traced in the Athenian colonies. 
If the function of the eKKXrjo-Ca in our text was to grant immunities to indi- 
viduals, Ave should expect to find the usual Athenian rule as to a quorum and a 
secret ballot in cases of ■ijrrjipLa-p.aTa eir dvBpi. For the restoration giA'cn 
above cf. the statute quoted in Andocides, I. 87, ‘ idv p.r} e^aKia-)(^iXloi<: So^rj 
Kpv^Brjv -\lr‘t](f)i^op,evoiii,’ and Philochorus fr. 79b, ‘ Biapi0p,T]0evrcov p-rj eXaTTO) 
e^aKiaxdXiojv.’ 

LI. 23-5. irepl Be 'xpriparcov ecr^opd<; pjj elvai prj rpv dSeiav 

yjrr]<pi(7apevQ)v, edp prj XrjaTOiv eveKa ^ vXXijylreo} ? . — The restoration of 
this clause is based on a similar clause in the ‘ Callias decree ’ (11. 45-8) : ‘ e? 
dXXo Be ptjB'ev ')(prja6ai rot? j(p‘ppaaiv, eav pi} Trjv dBeiav yjirj<plai]Tai 6 
Brjpo<; . . • idv t /9 elirr) r} eTri-yp-p^lar} pi) iyjf'pipia'pevrj^ iruy rrp dBeiav . . .' 


8 24, § 9. 

8 l.G. V. 1. The editor, W. Kolbe, shows 
that the date of this text falls between 
428-1 B.c. It may be suggested that the 
date is exactly 428 B.c., for the contributors 


to the Spartan war-chest include the Melians 
and a party of Chians, who would hardly 
have opened their purses except in the year 
of the rev'olt of ilitylene. 
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But the main point of interest, as in the preceding clauses, lies in the certain 
rather than in the conjectural portion of the text. The Hestiaeans, as this 
passage clearly shows, were concerned with the capture of pirates or privateers. 
This bears out a statement in Thucydides, that in 431 B.c. the Athenians 
occupied the islet of Atalante in the Euboean channel with a view to checking 
privateers from Locrian Opus.^® 

II. The inscription which we have just discussed may be regarded as a 
pendant to a somewhat better known Attic document which also has letter- 
forms of the 450-425 b.c. period and undoubtedly relates to Hestiaea.^^ 
Although this latter inscription has been put to occasional use by historians, it 
has not yet been exploited systematically. The extreme curtness of its style 
and the fragmentary condition of the text makes its interpretation extremelv 
difficult. A full restoration has, however, been offered of late by Hiller v. 
Gartringen,^^ thanks to which the general purport of the inscription is now clear. 
His text runs as follows : — 


A, 1. 1 

,, 2 TO? ho 6’X[ai'i'o/nei>09 ho 

fie TOL^ TT-] 

,, 3. [XeoJcTi So^^oa? ra? [7a? e^ev. 
0 S’ aV Toif TT-] 

,, 4. [Xejocrt So/cei ewt i’'cre[{ /cal 

ho/iotai, /fad’] 

, 5 . [h] 0 av hoKei aiiToi^ , fie[re')(ero. 
eav Be //€-] 

,, 6 . [fi]<l)creTai iiri real Bl/ce[cn, 
TTpoaepx^'^^-] 

, 7. [o] ho e’^? heartata? €? T[€t' 
/SoXei/ T€v e’l/] 

, 8. [hJecTT/aia/, hoTafiirep Td[9 

aXXa? St/fa?] 

;, 9. [he]o-T/a[/e?] Trpo? dXXeXo[9 

BlBoctiv. eav S-] 

, 10. [e] pi) ■Kap[a] re? ySoXe? 
evplpaKeirai ras 

,, 11. [p]a9, e t[oj/ eX]avvovTa pe 
[TTeiOei e /Soctj/] 

,, 12. I ht7r[7rot9] e oVot? I oicr[t, 

aireXavvecrOo,^ 

,, 13. [7]pa^[£0'do S]e ho ySoXo/te[i'09 

ho e^i hecTT-] 

,, 14. [/jata? [/fat] Xap^dvero t[o 
Tipeparo'i to-] 


B eXi ?[h]o he 7 [ 6 /roi'] 

[. . . . Adeva^e] e^ TO Bt/catrrepiov 
fey St-] 

[/caarepio t]o ex'! heiTTtata? iadjei 
Td[9 S-] 

[t/ca9, /cal e]v tol aiiToi pevl hoi 
vavroB[t-'] 

[/cot pev t]o Bi/caarepiov Trapexov- 
Tov ttX- 

[epe?, 6 ev\Qvveado{v), hot Be 
npdxcre^ ovrov 

[/cadhaTreJp 'Adiveai hai irapd top 
B iKaaT- 

[eplov /Stojiojj/ /cat aBiKepdrov to? 
Si/c[a-] 

[9 edv, (edv) he •7ip'\o6eapLa e’^o-e/cef 
idv Be Ti [9 d-] 

[yet, Seado] ho haXo?. heo'Ttatd? 
heo 9 Trpo- 

[9 Tptd/foi/]Ta dvBpa<{ e/c top ol/cov- 
Tov e’[i/] 

[heo-Ttata]t Bovai to? evdvva<; ev 
heaT[i-] 

aiairoXei ?] Tei ev he[o'T]taiat. 
BiB6vto[v d-] 

[vBpa<; Karla Bepo^ ev [hJeoTtatat 

Tp[ldKO~^ 


II. 32. 1 - Gotiinger Nachrichten, phflologisch- 

1.6. i. 28-9 and Suppl.; Greek In- historische Klasse, 1921, pp. 62-68 
scriptiotis in the British Museum, Ko. 4. 
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,, 15. [v]tO to [T/3l]TOyCigy0O9. T6[X6TO 
e? TO /3oXgi;-] 

„ 16. [Tjepioi’, lioTa/i7re/3 Ta? S[t/ca? 

Biicd^ei h-] 

,, 17. [o] 8efio<;, € lio dp^ov fe[/LtjdTo. 
hot dpxovre-^ 

,, 18. [9] hot 'AQivecriv 'ypa<^e\a6ov 

aVTOV, hoTti/t-J 

„ 19. [Trjeyo Ta? dXKa<; Sixas /d[. . . . 

(dv Tt? €K 

,, 20. [a]X«tSo9 e? ^Opoirov 7rX[e«i, 
o^oXov, edv d-] 

„ 21. e Tt? e;^? 'OpoTTo «[?] h6<r[Tt- 
aLav, TO pev /td-] 

,, 22. [t’] 'OpOTTOV TTOpO /t£[d]6I/ 

TTplarreada. edv d-] 

,, 23. e Tt? ex ^aX[A:]tSo? e? h6[o'Tt- 
aiav, TipaTT-] 

,, 24. [ejo-^o reTTapa<; o/SoXo^i. [gdi/ 

Se TrXeocrt] 

,, 25. [t']/Lt€t' hot Trop7revovTe[^, aoTo? 

Se pe TTop-l 

,, 26. \7f\eveTai, reXero to \\epi(rv. 
edv Si Tt? /X-] 

,, 27. [e] deXei dyev tov Tr\XiovTa 
xaTd rd 767-] 

„ 28. {^palppiva 

The inscription, as Hiller v. Gartringen has pointed out, probably consists 
of three or four separate decrees, but all of these deal Avith the same general 
situation. Their main purpose evidently was to regulate judicial procedure at 
Hestiaea and to compose existing disputes between two contending parties. 
The general nature of the disputes is made clear by the phrases d eXawopevo'i 
(A, 1. 2), TOV eXavvovra (A, 1. 11), ^ovaiv -p iiriroK rj ovoi^ r) olai (A, 11. 11-12), 
Piaiwv xal dSixppdTcov (B, 1. 8), which show that there were various claimants 
to the land at Hestiaea. The puzzle is to discover the parties at issue. 

The most ready-to-hand solution is that the contest lay between the natives 
of Hestiaea and the incoming Athenian settlers. A conflict of this nature is 
recorded in an almost contemporary inscription from Mitylene; and the 
terminology of our text, which appears to discriminate between ol e^ 'Eo-Tiada? 
(A, 11. 7, 13-14) and ol olxovvTe<; ev ’EcrTiala (B, 11. 11-12), seems to imply 
a cleavage between groups of native and of Athenian possessors. Accordingly, 
Hiller v. Gartringen has assumed that our inscription records a settlement 
which the Athenian ixxXrjala imposed upon the cleruchs and the native 
Hestiaeans. But this explanation is open to several objections : — 


[vra, Sdvai] Se to? aoTO? xal ev 
ALo\i, Sova-^ 

[i S'e xal fV] ’EXXo7r/a]t hjeVepoi^ 
Si[xacrTep-^ 

[lov. eirel ’EX]Xo7r/ot [hot] ev 
’EXXoTTtat at[T-] 

[oaiv hdvro?] ho dp^ov ho ’AOiveai 
^[o£ auT-] 

[ot? iv hecTTtJatat, xvapevadvTOv 
[StAra-] 

[ffTa? ev hecTTilalai, xuBotl dv Tot 
8[6/ro] 

[t d'y^aiov Soxei, cJy tov oIxovtov 
e\y hecr-J 

IjiaLai 


“ I.G. i. Suppl. p. 22, Xo. 96. 
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(1) The distinction between ot oIkovvts^ iv 'EaTiaua and ol 
'Eo■T^a^a9 is illusory, for as a matter of fact these expressions are synonyms, 
both being used to denote the cleruchsA* 

(2) According to our literary authorities the natives of Hestiaea were 
driven out en masse to make room for the cleruchsA® 

(3) In the tribute lists Hestiaea disappears completely after 447 b.c., thus 
offering a striking contrast with the other six communities of Euboea, all of 
which figure on the lists between 444 and 425 b.c A® The reason for this can 
only be that in the other six towns there remained a native population to pay 
tribute, but not in Hestiaea. 

The natives of Hestiaea must therefore be ruled out. An alternative 
explanation is that the conflict arose out of a borderland dispute between the 
cleruchs and the natives of the adjacent districts, and this suggestion derives 
support from the mention of the people of Dium and Ellopia in B, 11. 15-17. 
But if these were parties to the case, it is strange that there should be no 
reference to thern in A, 11. 2-17, where the details of the case are discussed most 
fully. It is stranger still that in B, 11. 16-19 the Ellopians are stated to have 
applied for a court in Hestiaea to assume jurisdiction over them, if the Hestiaeans 
were their antagonists and oppressors. 

It appears then that the case did not involve any of the Euboean natives. 
Consequently it must have been an internal dispute between two groups of 
cleruchs. At first sight this may seem an unlikely conclusion, for one would 
expect the assignation of lands in a new cleruchy to be so conducted as to 
prevent an overlap of claims, and in the contemporaneous settlement at Brea 
we have direct evidence of yeavofioi being sent out to distribute the land 
according to a regular system.^'^ Nevertheless it was still possible for disputes 
to arise, particularly if the settlers did not all take up their lands simultaneouslv, 
for in this case it would lie in the power of the earlier comers to ‘ jump ’ the 
claims of the laggards : indeed a conflict of this kind actually broke out between 
two groups of colonists at Sybaris.^® We do not know whether Hestiaea 
received its cleruchs by instalments ; but it is noteworthy that there is a dis- 
crepancy among ancient writers as to the numbers of the colonists, which are 
variously given as 1000 and 2000 ; the most natural explanation of this 

difference is that the cleruchs went out in two successive drafts of 1000 each. 
On the whole, therefore, the theory that the issue lay between two conflicting 
groups of Athenian settlers seems the least open to objection. 

The procedure laid down for the settlement of the dispute is still far from 
clear, owing to difficidties both of reading and of interpretation, and I shall not 


tVilamowitz-Moellendorff, Pkilologiscke 
Untersuchungen, i. p. 35 n. 

Thuc. i. 114; Diod. xii. 7 and 22; 
Plutarch, Pericles, eh. 23 rE(rTiai€Ts irdvras 
ai/a<rT7)(ros) ; Theopompus, fr. 347, ed. Gren- 
fell and Hunt (the Hestiaeans emigrate to 
Macedonia). 

See the lists in Pedroli, Studi di Storia 


Antica, vol. i. pp. 118-19. 

I.G. i. 31. 

Aristotle, Politics, 1303 a, 31. In this 
case the cleavage lay between the descend- 
ants of the former inhabitants of Sybaris and 
the Athenian settlers. 

“ Diodorus, xii. 22, gives 1000; Theo 
pompus, loc. cit., says 2000. 
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attempt to discuss it here. I shall confine myself to two further points of 
special constitutional interest. 

(1) In A, 11. 5-12 the jSovXrj of Hestiaea appears to be charged with the 
duty of hearing appeals in civil suits. If this interpretation is correct, its 
judicial functions differed materially from those of the parent ^ouXr; at 
Athens, for the Athenian /SouXij was exclusively a criminal court.-® 

(2) The SiKaara'i Kara instituted in B, 1. 13 sqq. are of the same 

number as the similar board of judges in Attica.^^ But it is a peculiar feature of 
the two boards appointed at Hestiaea that their jurisdiction extended to others 
than cleruchs. This arrangement constituted a wider encroachment on the 
autonomy of Athens’ allies than the universal practice of transferring the hearing 
of the more important cases only to Athens : indeed it must have left the allies 
thus encroached upon with hardly any judicial competence. Of the two com- 
mimities thus subjected to the tribunals of the cleruchs, the EUopians actuaUv 
asked to be put under this control (B, 11. 17-19). As these people never figure 
on the tribute lists, we may infer that they had been financially under the control 
of the Hestiaeans.^^ If we go a step further and assume that their jurisdiction 
had likewise been surrendered to the Hestiaeans, we obtain a reason for their 
application to Athens : after the expulsion of the Hestiaeans the EUopians were 
left without a court, and being unable to improvise one of their own they asked 
the Athenians to help them out. On the other hand, the people of Dium appear 
on the tribute lists both before and after 445 B.c. They were therefore not 
subject to Hestiaea, and presumably they enjoyed judicial as well as financial 
autonomy. As the inscription says nothing of an application on their part 
to be tried in an Athenian court, it appears as if the Athenians had deprived 
them of jurisdiction as a punishment for rebellion. In any case, the clause 
relative to the Bixacrral Kara Brj/xov; shed fresh light on the administration 
of justice in the Athenian Empire. 

M. Caey. 


[Postscript . — Since the above was ’nuitten the inscriptions in question have 
been republished by HiUer v. Gartringen in Yol. I. of the Editio Minor of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum {I.G. I.'^ 40-41 and 42). 

The text of the shorter inscription has been restored on the basis of 47 
letters to the line, as against 55 letters in the reconstruction given above. 
Either assumption is equally good or bad. The most notable differences in 
restoration occur in 11. 21-25, which Hiller v. Gartringen completes as follows : — • 

L. 21. ■^prifidrcav B’ €(T<^opa<; areXrj elvai p,r]Biva. j^pripbarav 

,, 22. ea'(f)opav elvat ’ A.dpvriaiv iv rfj Kvpiq iKKXrjaiq /ap eXarro- 
,, 23. V ^ eKarov Bpa-^paiv. Be xpriP'drav eacliopd^ p,^ elvai errL'^rj- 
„ 24. Kpi^eiv d(f)elvai riva avrmv, idp prj XrjcrrStv fj (fxopcov ^vXXy\lre- 
,, 25. (u? ayaOov irapalrio^ rL<; avrSyv dXXov 


2“ 'AS. noA. ch. 45. 

21 Ihid. 26, § 3, 53, § 1. 

-- Herodotus (viii. 23) uses the terms 
'EAAoTn'i; fioipT] and xv 'luTiairjris as if they 
were synonymous. But the Ellopian land 


comprised all northern Euboea (Geyer. 
To'pographie and Gesckichte der Insel 
Euboea, p. 84). We may infer that the 
EUopians were, legally speaking, TrepioiKoi 
of the Hestiaeans. 
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I am not sure wliether 11. 21-3 are meant to be taken literally : ‘ there shall 
be at Athens in the Kvpia e/cKXrjala a le’vy of not less than 100 drachmas 
(in the talent, i.e. If per cent.).’ If so, this clause seems out of place. Instead 
of being embedded in the middle of the text among various regulations of 
detail, one would expect it to stand at the head of the document. The expression 
‘ not less than If per cent.’ also causes difficulty. In a clause which categorically 
states that there shall be an el(T<j>opd one would expect its rate to be defined 
exactly. 

The sense of the passage might be saved if we could translate ‘ levies 
exceeding a rate of If per cent, shall only be imposed at Athens in the Kvpia 
e/cKX-tjcrba.’ But this implies rather worse drafting than one cares to assume. 

LI. 23-5, while offering a satisfactory sense, also seem to require a different 
wording. Does avTmv resume •^^prjp.dTcov, or refer to the taxpayers ? In either 
case it is a stumbling-stone. 

These difficulties emphasise the conjectural character of any restoration. 
Fortunately the two main inferences from the inscription, that Hestiaea was 
plagued with privateers and property-tax, stand beyond the range of doubt. 

The text of the longer inscription has been altered or amplified at several 
points, as compared with Hiller v. Gartringen’s previous version. But none of 
these changes affect the argument of the present article. — M. C.] 



THE EAKLY LIFE OF JULIAN THE APOSTATE 


Suppose that you are writing a highly eulogistic obituary notice of a well- 
known statesman who has recently died, and suppose further that you wish 
to suppress all reference to one period in that statesman’s life which lasted for 
six years, how are you going to proceed ? It is clearly a ticklish matter. But 
if your hero left X at the beginning of that period of six years to go to Y. and 
then at its close returned from Y to X, it might be possible to telescope the two 
residences at X into a single visit, and to cover your suppression of the six 
years’ absence by a discreet lack of definition in your chronological statements. 
If you are successful, others may follow your lead, and centuries later your 
evasions may escape the notice of the historical student. I would suggest that 
this is precisely what has happened in the case of the eiTLrdt^ioi; Xd^o? of 
Libanius upon his hero Julian the Apostate. Libanius suppressed all reference 
to the six years of Julian’s banishment to Macellum; Julian as a boy of ten or 
eleven was at Constantinople : from Constantinople he was sent to Macellum 
in Cappadocia by Constantins : from Macellum, as a youth of seventeen, he 
returned to Constantinople. Libanius has telescoped into one these two 
residences in the capital. Socrates, writing in the following century the history 
of Julian’s early years, has composed his chapter with the e7riT«<^to? Xo'yo^ 
of Libanius before him. and has naturally followed the account of Julian’s friend 
and contemporary. The story told alike by Christian and by Pagan has been 
accepted by modern writers. But Sozomen, engaged upon his history after the 
publication of the work of Socrates, followed an independent authority, and thus 
enables us to reconstruct the true chronology and to detect the artifice which 
imposed upon his predecessor. That is the thesis which I would seek to justify 
in this note. 

At present it would seem that the chronological scheme of Julian’s early 
years proposed by Seeck bids fair to be generally accepted : it has, for instance, 
been adopted by Geffcken in his biography of Julian.^ That scheme may be 
tabulated as follows : — 

Julian’s birth at Constantinople. 

Early in 338 : Murder of his father and removal to Nicomedia. 

About 342 : He moves to Constantinople, where he begins his studies. 

314 : Returns to Nicomedia, and — 

345 ; Is banished to Fundus Macelli. 

In a review of the fourth volume of Seeck’s Geschichte des Vntergangs der 
antiken Welt (1911) I endeavoured (in 1912) to show that his reconstruction 

* Johannes Geficken : Kaiser Julianus (=Das Erbe der Alien Heft vui.), Leipzig, 
1914, p. 128. 
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of the chronology was impossible (English Historical Review, xxvii. pp. 755- 
7 60) ; that negative argument may be assumed here, and we can pass at once 
to the positive reconstruction.^ 

Julian, it would seem, was born in a.d. 331 ; ^ until the massacre of his 
relatives by the army he lived in Constantinople. The precise date of that 
massacre is uncertain : it is to be placed either in the second half of a.d. 337, as 
I am inclined to think,^ or very early in a.d. 338 (so Seeck, GescMcJite, etc., iv. 
p. 391 ; cf. Hieron., Chron. 2354). Julian had just begun his education in the 
Eastern capital (ore r^? Trap vpitv 7)pxop.gv TratSeta?, Julian, Ep. ad Them. 
259 b) when the catastrophe occurred. After the massacre he was removed from 
Constantinople to Nicomedia, where his relative Eusebius was bishop. While 
in Nicomedia, as is well knowm, he was entrusted to the care of the eunuch 
Mardonius, ‘ his spiritual father.’ Eusebius was translated from Nicomedia 
to the see of Constantinople c. 339-340 : his young charge probably returned 
with him at this time to the capital (cf. Allard, J alien VApostat, i. 267). 
When in Constantinople for the second time he is still under iraiSayaiyoi 
(Libanius [Forster], ii. p. 241), and that one of these — the evvovxot 
ReXTiaros aajipoavvps (jivXa^ of Libanius — was Mardonius, as Forster states, 
there can hardly be any doubt. When Julian was banished to Macellum he 
was parted from Mardonius. On his second visit to Nicomedia there is no 
mention of Mardonius ; we may therefore conclude that it was from Constanti- 
nople, and not from Nicomedia, that Julian was exiled to Macellum. I have con- 
tended as against Seeck (English Historical Review, xxvii. p. 758) that the exile 
in Macellum terminated about 348 : we know that the young princes were still 
at Macellum in 347 when Constantins paid a brief visit to their place of con- 
finement. The stay at Macellum lasted six years : it thus began about 342. 
Julian was therefore in Constantinople from c. 339-340 to 342. Libanius 
was in Constantinople until 344 : it is therefore to these years that his con- 
fession refers ; gKyovv ov aireLpwv avro'i «? rgv roiavrgv (p- 241). 

When Julian was torn away from school he was a mere boy (ege Se Kogihg 
geipuKiov €Ti rd)v SiSaa/caXeiav dTrayay6vre<; 271 b) — about eleven years 
old. During his stay at Macellum. however (eleven to seventeen), he would 
be quite capable of appreciating the books which he borrowed from the library 


- For the fact that Socrates wrote with the 
i7nrd(f>tos \6yos before him, cf. Socr, iii. 23, 
p. 200. That his account was composed 
with the view of combating the repre- 
sentation of the motives of Constantins as 
given by Libanius in the dTnrd<pios Aoyos 
has been already remarked by Forster (see 
his notes in his edition of Libanius, ii. 
[1904], pp. 241-242). That the account of 
Sozomen (v. 1) is independent of both 
Socrates (iii. 1) and Libanius needs no proof. 

® Apart from the doubtful evidence of the 
oracle (cf. C. Radinger, Das Gehurtsdatum 
des Kaisers Julian Apostata, Philologua 
I. [1891], p. 761; K. J. Neumann, Das 
Geburtsjahr Kaiser Julians, ibid. pp. 761— 


762; O. Seeck, Das Epigramm des Ger~ 
manus und seine Ueherschrijt; Itlieinisches 
Museuin, N.S. Ixix. [1914], pp, 565-567), we 
have Julian's own statement in his letter to 
the Alexandrians, written in the winter of 
362 (cf. Seeck, Geschichte, etc., iv. p. 391) : 
ohx a^opT'ii 7 (reo’ 0 € yap rris opdijs 68oD ‘jrfiOofxei'oi 
-TTopevOevri KaKeivTjv odhv ( = Christianity) 
criy ftsotrc koI ravrriv ( = the worship 
of Helios) (Tvu deoTs -nop^vop-dvip SojSe/coTor 
^Tos. Ep. 51. p. 434 d (=Bidez and Cu- 
mont, p. 172). 

* Cf. N. H. Baynes, Athanasiana ; Jour^ 
nal of Egyptian Archaeology xi. FI 925], at 
p. 67. 
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of George, later to become bishop of Alexandria (cf. J. Bidez, ‘ La Jeunesse de 
Vempereur Julien’ Academie Eoyale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des 
Lettres, etc., 1921, pp. 197-216 at p. 210). At the end of this banishment (c. 
A.D. 348) Gallus returned to Ephesus, where he had property (Soz., v. 2. 15; 
cf. Jul., Epist. ad AtJi. 273 b), and thereafter was summoned to the Court, where 
‘ he was kept a close prisoner ’ (Jul., ibid. 271 d) until he was created Caesar. 
Julian went once more to Constantinople (Soz., l.c.), and it is to this period that 
we should refer his studies under Hecebolius and Xicocles of which Socrates 
speaks. The reason for the chronological misplacement in Socrates is, as we 
have seen, the fact that he is writing with the Xdyo? of Libanius 

before him, and is therefore misled by Libanius’ suppression of all reference to 
the stay at Macellum. Julian was now (a.d. 348-349) an attractive j'outh of 
seventeen or eighteen : it was no wonder that Constantins, always suspicious of 
possible rivals, felt that it was dangerous to allow Julian to remain in Con- 
stantinople, especially since the emperor was himself absent in Syria at this 
time (cf. Seeck. Regesten der Kaiser und Pdpste, p. 196). The passage in 
Libanius (p. 242) and that in Sozomen (v. 2, 15) both have reference to this 
period : as Libanius says of Julian, ijBg be TrpoagRoi gv : he is no longer a 
child, he is free to pursue his own education ; irratbevea-dai be bibccaiv {sc. 
Constantins) e^ovaiav (Lib., p. 242, 12). We know from Eunapius that 
Julian asked eTrirpairrivai ot /cal pgropiKcav iiKpodcraadac Kal <^i\oab<b(ov 
Xoyeov (Eunap., Vitae Sophist, p. 473), and that Constantins consented, 
irepl id /3iSh.ia TrXavdadai ^ovXopevo^ avTOV /cal dpyeiv paWov fj rov 
yevov<; /cal tT;? /3a<rtXeia? inroptpvrjCTKecrOat. Julian had ample means 
(Sadecov /cal S^pvTaTcov vvo/ceipevcov /erg pdraiv . ibid.). He was sent to 
Xicomedia, and one limitation only was imposed upon his freedom : he 
was not to attend the lectures of Libanius : he was compelled to reinforce 
his promise ‘ by many great oaths.’ On the chronology of Seeck Julian was 
a bov of twelve or thirteen at this time : surely at that age even a Roman 
boy could be restrained by other means than TroXXot? kuI peydXois op/coL<; ! 
Many modern writers have found the prohibition itself somewhat inexplicable ; 
but the explanation is surely not far to seek. Hecebolius, it would seem (cf. 
Gelicken, op. cit. p. 8), accompanied Julian to Xicomedia, and Hecebolius 
was a sophist of Constantinople ; Nicocles had been Julian’s teacher : but it was 
precisely Xicocles and the other professors of Constantinople who had plotted 
to drive Libanius from the capital (cf. Sievers. Das Leben des Libanius. pp. 51— 
53). Those oaths were inspired, not by any Christian bigotry of Constantins, 
but by the jealousy of a professorial cabal. Libanius was in Xicomedia from 
c. 344 to 349 : Julian returning from Macellum, probably in 348, may have 
been sent to Xicomedia in the same year, or early in 349. The fact that 
Julian was now independent with large means at his disposal fully explains the 
language of Libanius : Julian by means of costly gifts to an intermediary was 
able to procure notes of the lectures of the great sophist {iropdpea rivd rwv 
Ka&' fjpepav Xeyopheov bcopeai^ peydXai^ Krgerdpepos) : this is not the act 
of a boy of thirteen; however precocious Julian may have been, a boy of 
thirteen, inflamed with an insatiable passion for the sight of the notes of a 
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university professor’s lectures, is surely a very remarkable phenomenon ! 
It was here, in Nicomedia, that, according to Sozomen, Julian first met Maximus : 
it was but natural that he should proceed from Nicomedia to Pergamum, to 
Aedesius, the philosopher whose disciple Maximus was (Eunapius, Vitae 
Sophist., p. 474). When he was twenty years old — in 351, the year that Gallus 
was made Caesar — there followed his conversion to the faith of Hellenism. 

I believe that on this chronology we can satisfactorily explain all our own 
authorities, and can outline a consistent story of Julian’s early years. 

Normal H. Baynes. 



A POETRAIT-STATUETTE OF SOCRATES 


[Plates X.-XIII.] 

The British Museum has recently had the good fortune to acquire a 
statuette representing Socrates, which has been purchased for the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, with the aid of contributions from the 
Xational Art Collections Fund, Dr. Walter Leaf, and Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos. 
It is illustrated from four different points of view in Plates X.-XIII. It is 
of Parian marble, standing 27-5 cm. or 11 inches high, and was found recently 
at Alexandria. The statuette is in almost perfect condition, except that 
both feet are missing and also a portion of the drapery above the left foot; 
the manner in which the surface of the marble has been treated is remarkable, 
the flesh surfaces being highly polished throughout, while the hair, beard, and 
drapery retain a rough unpolished surface. 

The philosopher stands full-face, with the right leg slightly bent; he 
wears a chiton which leaves the breast bare and is gathered at its upper edge 
in a thick fold immediately above the waist. Over it is a himation falling 
over the left shoulder and draped transversely over the back, where the 
sculptor’s attempt at reproducing the effect of a textile fabric by very simple 
means has been surprisingly successful (see Plate XIIL). The garment is 
gathered up in a fold on the left side, where it hangs over the arm, the edge 
being caught in the left hand and drawn slightly back ; the right hand, which 
is beautifully modelled, catches up the edge of the himation just above the 
knee. 

But naturally it is the face which first draws our attention. And I think 
that here we probably have a truer and more lifelike presentment of the 
philosopher than any of the previously-known busts has given us. It is true 
that it may not correspond in every particular to the descriptions given by 
Plato or Xenophon of the Socratic physiognomy, but it gives the unmistakable 
impression of being true to life, and free from the conventions, either of idealism 
or of realism, which mark the other representations. Socrates now seems to 
stand before us (even on this reduced scale) as he must have appeared to the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens day by day in Athens. 

To what extent the features as here depicted correspond with the literary 
descriptions we shall see presently. The head is decidedly less bald than in 
most of the existing busts, the hair, which is smooth but thick and slightly 
curling, coming well down on to the forehead and temples, and covering the 
ears. The long moustache falls in a symmetrical curve on either side of the 
mouth, and the beard in separate curls, of which the two middle ones reach 
down to the top of the breast. Of the features the pronouncedly snub nose 
strikes us at once with its breadth and shortness, showing the wide-open 
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nostrils. The thick under-lip is all of the mouth that is visible. The slightly 
wrinkled brow overhangs the somewhat deeply-sunk eye-sockets, and the 
eyes, which are long and narrow, have the pupils marked by incised circles. 
The expression of the face combines thoughtfulness and benevolence. 

There are two passages in Plato which throw light on Socrates’ personal 
appearance. One is in the Theaetetus (143 e), where the young man who 
gives his name to the dialogue is compared with the philosopher : irpoaeotKe 
Be aol rrjv re ai/iorriTa Kal to e^ai tmv Ofifidraiv, rjTTOv S’ rj av ravr’ eXei. 
Then there is the better known passage in the Symposium (215 b), where 
Alcibiades compares him to Seilenos and Marsyas : yap By opLoioTarov 

avTOV eivai tol<; ^ei\yvoZ<i . . . KaL av ioiKevai avTov tw S.arvpfp t& 

^lapavq, on p.ev ovv to ye eLBo<; op,oio<! el tovtok, O) ^coxpaTe^, ovB’ avTO<; 
SyTTov dp,(j)i(TS>]Tycr€i<;. And again in the same dialogue : AT, €<^7] 6 

KptTO/SouXo?, y TrdvTwv ^eiXyvav tcov ev rot? %aTvpiKol'i a’La’^i(TTO<; av etyv. 
o Be ScoKpaTy; Kal eTvyx^ave ’Trpoaep.<^epy<; tovtoi's mv. 

This description is supplemented by more than one allusion in Xenophon’s 
Symposium, as, for instance, to his projecting stomach (ii. 19) ; y ToSe 
yeXaTe, el pei^o) toD Kaipov Tyv yaaTepa €')(mv peTpLcoTepav SovXopai iroiyaai 
avTyv. Elsewhere (v. 5) Socrates gives the reason for his prominent eyes 
being better adapted for seeing than Critoboulos’ : ort ol pev aol to KaTeudii 
pLOvov opuaiv, OL Be epol xal to ex tov jrXayiov Bid to iirnroXaioi elvai. 
Again in v. 6 he claims similar advantages for his nose : ol pev yap aol 
p,VKType<; els yyv opwaiv, ol Be ip,ol dvaireTnavTai, waae ra? iravTodev 
oapds TTpoaBe^^eaOai. to Be By aifiov Tys pivos ■ . . ovk avTicfiparrei, dW 
eq evdi'S Tas oilreis opdv d dv SovXeovTar y Be vy^yXy pis . . . BiaTeTei')(iKe 
Ta opfiaTa. On the other hand, in regard to the mouth he admits his 
inferiority : Bid to irayea exeiv rd xeiXy (v. 7). It is, of course, possible 
that these descriptions are exaggerated, but they have the great merit of being 
contemporary. 

Some further details are added by later writers. Cicero {De Fato, 5) says : 
‘ stupidum esse Socraten dixit Zopyrus et bardum quod iugula concava non 
haberet ’ {iugula = the part just above the collar-bones). Sidonius ApoUinaris 
alludes to his baldness {coma cadente, Ep. ix. 14). Lucian {Dial. Mart. 20) 
also refers to his snub nose and baldness, and his eyes are described by 
Adamantios the physiognomist as vyjryXol peydXoi re kuI evayeis Kal vypov 
SXe-TTovTes. From all these allusions we can at any rate derive a very fair 
idea of Socrates’ appearance, even if they are not borne out in every detail 
by our statuette. To take one obvious detail, the eyes can hardly be described 
as prominent {iirnroXaioi), nor is the stomach notably so, as indeed we should 
hardly expect it to be in a man of such ascetic habit. The absence of the 
baldness, to which frequent allusion is made, seems to be peculiar to our 
statuette ; it may, however, conceivably represent the philosopher at an earlier 
age than the others. Somehow one always thinks of Socrates, as of other 
well-known personages, only as an old man. The epithet vypov which has 
been applied to the eyes is not easy of explanation. It is frequently applied 
to those of Aphrodite to denote a melting or languishing expression, but in 
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this case it may have some reference to the gentle, benevolent expression which 
is certainly more marked in our statuette than in any of the others which have 
been published. 

The next question to be considered is that of the date of the statuette 
and the origin of the type. How far can realistic portraiture be traced back 
in Greek art ? Apart from the various statues of individual athletes recorded 
by Pausanias and other writers, which may be assumed to have been idealised 
figures rather than actual portraits, the first name of a portrait-sculptor 
mentioned is that of Kresilas, who ‘ fecit Olympium Periclen dignum cognomine, 
mirumque in hac arte est quod nobiles viros nobiliores fecit ’ (Pliny, H.N. 
xxxiv. 74). The description leaves us in no doubt that the face of the states- 
man was idealised so as to be ‘ dignum cognomine (Olympium),’ and this is 
confirmed by such replicas as the well-known head in the British Museum, ^ 
and the herm of the Vatican. Kolotes, a pupil of Pheidias and contemporary 
of Kresilas, ‘ fecit philosophos,’ ^ but of him we know nothing more. 

The first recorded instance of a realistic portrait is that of the Corinthian 
general Pelichos, made by Demetrius of Alopeke, whose date appears to be 
about 400-380 b.c. Lucian’s description {Philopseud. 18) ® is well known, 
of ‘ the man with a prominent belly, bald head, the body half exposed by the 
mantle, the scanty hairs of his beard blovm about by the wind, the standing- 
out veins, altogether an exact representation of the original.’ It is difficult 
to believe that we are reading about a pre-Alexandrine piece of work. There 
is also Silanion’s portrait of the sculptor Apollodoros, of whom Pliny says 
(H.N. xxxiv. 81), ‘ nec hominem ex acre fecit sed iracundiam.’ This too 
must have been a piece of realism, with its transformation of the individual 
into a personification of Anger. 

From the pages of Overbeck’s Sckriftqiiellen we may extract many instances 
of portrait-statues executed in the fourth century, but in most cases there is 
no clue to the manner of treatment. We may, however, assume that the 
two already mentioned in detail were exceptions, and that it was not until 
the representations of Alexander the Great gave a definite impetus to portraiture 
as a recognised branch of sculpture that definite attention was given to faithful 
reproduction of individual features and peculiarities. 

As Hekler points out,'* at the end of the fifth century Greek art was changing 
from the typically beautiful to the individually characteristic. It was Socrates’ 
own demand that the sculptor should express the activity of the soul; and 
curiously enough it is in the case of the philosopher himself that Greek art 
responded most brilliantly, in spite of the great difficulties of his peculiar physi- 
ognomy. As Wilamowitz says (quoted by Hekler), ‘ the grotesquely ugly and 
vet fascinating countenance of the philosopher became a problem for artists, 
the problem of significant ugliness and also of beauty without beautiful forms.’ 
This problem of the Socrates type occupied artists for several centuries, and 
all the existing portraits exhibit the naturalistic style which first came in with 


9, and the younger Pliny, Ep. iii. 6. 

■* Greek and Roman, Portraits, p. xi. 


1 Cat. of Sculpture, i. Xo. 549. 

^ H.N. xxxiv 87. 

3 Also alluded to by Quintilian, xii. 10, 
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Alexander. It is hardly likely that any can be traced to a contemporary 
portrait, although there may be some truth in the story told by Tertullian,“ 
that the Athenians, in order to show compunction for having condemned 
Socrates to death, had a bronze statue of him. the work of Lysippos, erected 
in the Pompeion. It seems scarcely probable that their repentance was 
delayed until the time of Lysippos, fifty years after Socrates’ death, and 
possibly his was a distinct work, or else the story was invented to explain its 



Fig. 1. — Broxze Statuette of Hermarchos. 

origin. All the existing portraits appear to reproduce a type or types which 
later artists, whether using a contemporary likeness or not, actually based 
on the well-known passages of Plato and Xenophon already cited. This 
explains the marked differences in the conceptions of the philosopher in the 
various reproductions, of which Bernoulli ® enumerates 33 in busts, besides 
numerous gems (five in the British Museum ") and a mosaic at Cologne. Pre- 

= Apol. 14; ef. Diog. Laert. ii. 43. ’ Cat. of Gems (new ed.), Xos. 1953-1956. 

® Griech. Ikonogr. i. p. 184 ff., I'ls. XXI.— 3573. 

XXIV. 
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vious to the discovery of our statuette, no full-length portraits were known, 
though there are some reliefs of minor importance. 

Bernoulli and other writers have traced three types of the Socrates bust, 
representing different stages of art-development. The earliest would seem 
to be that which shows the greatest amount of naturalism, rather aiming 
at outward physical details than expressing the inward spirit of the sage. 
But though naturalistic, it is not realistic, inasmuch as it does not emphasise 
ugly features. This type is best exemplified in a bust in the Lomue (Bernoulli, 
PL XXL), and at first sight this seems to be most closely allied to our statuette, 
though the latter is, as we have seen, by no means purely naturalistic. This 
type certainly goes back to the fourth century, and Bernoulli suggests that 
in it we may perhaps trace the hand of Lysippos. But there is another type, 
exemplified by a bust in Xaples and another in the Vatican (Bernoulli. PI. 
XXII.) where the ugly details acquire an expressive power, and the whole 
conception is loftier. Though the facial resemblance is not so close, I would 
prefer to associate this type with our statuette, and to trace here the Lysippian 
influence. Both types may well go back to the fourth century, and there is 
no reason why the Lou^Te type should not even be pre-Lysippian in origin. 
The third type is markedly inferior to the other two ; it is also of later date, 
not earlier than the Hellenistic period. The artist is here markedly careless 
of actual likeness, and does not emphasise the physical peculiarities, but he 
aims at expressing the intellectual force of the philosopher with all the resources 
of a later and more materialistic art. Of this type the Villa Albani head is 
the best example.’" Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in dating our statuette 
about 300 B.c. 

The Socrates statuette is interesting in another aspect, as a rare instance 
of a full-length portrait on this scale. It would be difficult to find a parallel 
to it in marble, though examples in bronze are not quite unknown. There is, 
for instance, the bronze figure identified by Mrs. Esdaile as Aristippos,® in the 
British Museum. But in that material there is a closer parallel in the charming 
little figure of Hermarchos acquired some years ago by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Xew V^ork. which is reproduced here (Fig. 1), probably 
not being familiar to English readers. It was described by Miss Richter ® as 
‘ probably the finest Greek portrait-statue on a small scale now in existence,’ 
and represents the Epicurean philosopher Hermarchos, whose date is about 
270 B.C.. its identity being recovered from an inscribed bust at Xaples. ‘ The 
features ’ (to quote from her description) ' are very individually treated, but 
the realism of detail is combined with force and dignity suggestive of a full- 
size sculpture.’ The figure stands lOf in. high, and is thus on a slightly smaller 
scale than the Socrates, to which the generosity of the Curator of the Xew 
York Museum will perhaps now be willing to yield the palm. But the special 
attractiveness of the British Museum statuette is that, whatever its merits as a 
faithful or pleasing portrait, it is undeniably also a great and beautiful work 
of art. 

■» Bernoulli, Gr. IfconO'jr. i. PI. XXllI. ® iletrop. Mus. of Art {Bronzes), p. 70 ft’. 

8 J.H.S. 1914, p. 47 ft. 
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I am also able, by the kindness of Sir Arthur Evans, to give here an enlarged 
reproduction (8 times size) of a gem in his possession on which is engraved a 
full-length figure of Socrates (Fig. 2). I may also be permitted to quote here 



Fig. 2. — Sockates. Fkom a Geji in the Possession 
OF Sir Arthur Evans. 

(Enlarged to eight times size). 

Sir Arthur Evans’ description of the gem : “ Evidently it represents a character- 
istic attitude, and I have long compared it with the characteristic seated figure 
of Bacon at St. Alban’s. . . . The work, so far as I am personally able to 
judge, is Greek of good Fourth Century. The attitude must be said to be 
very different from that of your statuette. The exposure of the side so as to 


I 
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show the curves of the whole back of the figure in contrast to the falling lines 
of the mantle goes back, in the case of boys, to the middle of the Fifth Century 
and beyond, and is illustrated already in the Eleusis relief. I cannot believe 
that the gem is other than fine Greek work . . . Socrates thrusts his right arm 
through the folds of the mantle and his left grasps its border. This tense 
attitude certainly seems to be taken from Nature.” 

The gem is a sard, and was formerly in the Short Collection. I hesitate 
to differ from so great an authority, but I should be inclined to place it at 
a somewhat later date. The shape of the stone, an elongated oval, is so very 
characteristic of gems of the Hellenistic period. But as we have already seen, 
there is no objection on archaeological grounds to placing such a realistic 
piece of work as early as the fourth century. Seeing that the gem and the 
statuette cannot be very far apart in date, their dissimilarity is almost startling. 
But to me they seem to represent the philosopher at different periods of his 
life. 

By the courtesy of the Editors of the Journal I have been able to put 
together these few notes just before the present part went to press, in order to 
introduce to its readers this very remarkable accession to the treasures of the 
Museum; but it is ob\’ious that it will amply repay more prolonged study, 
and may well form the basis of any further study of Greek portraiture and its 
relation to the art of the great sculptors of the fourth century. 

H. B. Walters. 
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Prehistoric Aegean Pottery. Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 

British Museum. Vol. I. Part I. Bj' E. J. Forsdyke, M.A., E.S.A., Assistant 

Keeper in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. London : The British 

Museum; Oxford LTniversity Press, etc. 1925. £2 os. 

‘ Prehistoric Aegean Pottery,’ which forms the subject of the first part of the latest pub- 
lished volume of the British Museum Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases, covers a 
wide field of recent discovery upon which ever 3 ' season's work throws additional light. 
Our knowledge maj- often be described as still in a fluid state which makes it difficult to 
deal with results in such a cut-and-dried manner as a catalogue requires. Much of the 
information indeed is so fresh and its publication so incomplete as to be onU’ accessible 
to students who have been able to visit many of the recentlj’ excavated sites and to examine 
the remains on the spot or in local Museums. Unfortunately' this supplementary need 
of a personal inspection of recently excavated materials abroad on the part of those to 
whom Catalogues are entrusted does not seem to be sufficiently realised by the Trustees of 
the Museum. 

Mr. Forsdyke has made a very careful study' both of the objects referred to in his Depart- 
ment and of the published materials, and past researches of his own in Greece itself have 
alsostoodhim in good stead, especially in dealing with the ’Minyan’ wares. But it is clear, 
for instance, that if he had had an opportunity of seeing the results of the recent researches 
of Dr. Blegen and the American School on early' sites of the Morea he would not have 
expressed himself in a sceptical manner (p. xix and p. xvii, n. 5) as to the occurrence there 
of Neolithic sherds representing the true southern extension of the ' Thessalian ’ class. 
Sherds of this class, both of the early' bichrome and of three-coloured and other types, 
practically indistinguishable from the ‘ Dimini ’ ware, have been found, as the \rater of 
these lines can personally vouch, on a series of Peloponnesian sites from Corinth and Phlius 
to the neighbourhood of Tegea in Arcadia. They have now also occurred by the Argive 
Heraeum. There can indeed be little remaining doubt that this remarkable Mainland ty’pe 
of Neolithic, with its wide northern and north-eastern range, had once extended to the 
southernmost forelands of the Morea. At the beginning of the Age of Metals its domain 
south and partly north of the Gulf of Corinth was cut into by' a rival form of culture, of 
very different connexions, coming from the Cyclades, just as, later, the 'Helladic ’ cultural 
ty’pe so constituted was, early in its so-eaUed ‘ Middle ’ period, partly overlaid by' the 
intensive ' Miny-an,’ the affinities of which point to the northern Aegaean islands or the 
Troad. ‘ The dehcate grey' colour and metallic shapes ’ of the Jtlinyan vessels reflect, 
indeed, as 3Ir. Forsdyke has rightly recognised, ' the traditional HeUespontine silver 
industry'.’ 

The strength of the British Museum in this prehistoric field lies for the most part in the 
later fabrics to which the general name of ‘ Mycenaean ’ has been given. The pottery from 
the laly’sos tombs and from those excavated in Cyprus on behalf of the Museum, the 
tomb-groups of which have been so well reproduced in a special publication, make it a 
real centre for the study of this ceramic class. It is therefore satisfactory to observe that 
in dealing with it ilr. Forsdyke has taken up a thoroughly sound standpoint. Recognis- 
ing from the first that the Minoan classification, supplied by the Cretan evidence and now 
generally accepted by archaeologists, remains the best practical guide to the arrangement 
of cognate materials, he has sought throughout to equate with it the ceramic phases trace- 
able in Mainland Greece and elsewhere from the earliest days of My'cenae onwards. Nor 
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has he been misled by the profoundly unhistoric attempt of which unfortunately Vol. XXV. 
of the Annual of the British School at Athens has been made the exponent, to substitute 
the term ‘ Late Helladic ’ for ‘ Mycenaean.’ 

It was indeed a real conquest from outside that put an end to the existing ‘ Hellado- 
Minyan ’ culture of the Peloponnese. The movement may well have been the work of 
confederate chieftains, and a Minoised Anatolian element as well as a purely Cretan seems 
to have contributed its share. But it was essentially the violent displacement of an inferior 
by a higher civilisation. In its incipient stage, illustrated by the earliest remains of the 
Shaft Graves at Mycenae, which correspond in date with the Third Middle ilinoan period, 
we still see the handiwork of indigenous potters side by side with the artistic fabrics of 
Minoan craftsmen. But what a contrast they present ! Mr. Forsdyke indeed is moved to 
exclaim, ' It is as if native American pottery were found in graves of Xew England settlers : 
the makers of these coarse, ill-decorated Helladic fabrics were no more capable of throwing, 
painting or firing the Minoan vases than Indian potters could reproduce Delft glazed- 
ware.’ In the succeedmg L.M. I. period the conquest was complete; degraded Helladic 
and Minyan wares occur as mere survivals, nor is it possible in Early Middle Mycenaean 
pottery, which belonged to what have been so inaptly termed the ' First and Second Late 
Helladic periods,’ ' to detect any divergence from the contemporary styles of Crete ’ 
(L.M. I and L.M. II.). The continued use of the fatty local clay that had been used for 
Minyan ware in itself proves nothing, and the so-called ' EpluTaean goblets ’ made of this 
cannot, as has been claimed, be regarded as a ‘ Minyan ’ survival. The proof of this is that 
the cup that supplies the prototype — itself representing a Cretan metal form — is a recurring 
feature among the ceramic remains of the last Palace period (L.M. II,) at Knossos, present- 
ing not only the same shape but the same characteristic decoration of rosettes and lilies 
with barred stamens that mark this Mainland series. 

LIr. Forsdyke conforms to the usage of Cretan investigators in recent years by grouping 
under L.M. I. b (Early Mycenaean h) a ceramic class which includes many beautiful marine 
types and stylised compositions that are the forerunners of the developed ' Palace Style ’ of 
L.M. II. This class, which is so brilliantly represented by the great amphoras of the 
Kakovatos tholoi and conteniporayv remains at Mycenae, derives a special interest from 
the fact that vases of the same fabric have recurred in a series of Egyptian tombs dating 
from the earh’ part of the Eighteenth Dynasty. They mark, indeed, an historical epoch, 
since from the beginning of the next Minoan style (L.M. II., or Middle Mycenaean) the 
evidence of such importation into the Xile Valley breaks off. This classification was adopted 
in the British School publications on Palai-Kastro. and the place of this ceramic class, as 
antecedent to the closing ‘ Palace Style ’ of Knossos, was clearly recognised by Professors 
Bosanquet and Dawkins and their collaborators. It is therefore the more to be regretted 
that in the recent School publication of the Mycenae remains L.M. I. h, or Early Mycenaean h, 
has been merged in "Late Helladic II.’ — a retrogression in arrangement as well as 
nomenclature. 

That Late Minoan III. — ilr. Forsdyke's Late Mycenaean — covered a very extensive 
period of time has long been evident. At Knossos. while the earlier phase (A ). roughly dated 
by the Tell-el-Amarna sherds, found some good illustrations in the Zafer Papoura cemetery, 
a lower term (B) was recognised in the remains due to the partial re-occupation of the 
Palace site after an interval marked by about 23 centimetres of gradual deposit. Mr. 
Forsdyke has noted a convenient ‘ hall-mark ’ of the beginning of his Late Mycenaean B 
in a hook-shaped excrescence representing the stamens of the traditional floral design seen 
on false-necked jars. He shows that the evolution of this type was not reached till after 
the TeU-el-Amarna epoch. 

Mr. Forsdyke in his Introduction gives a useful appreciation of this second Late 
Mycenaean phase (B) which is richly represented in the Museum series. Its mature elements 
are well illustrated by the pottery found by Professor Dawkins at Phylakopi in a stratum 
definitely superposed on that containing the earlier Late Mycenaean Class (A). Of special 
interest are the deep two-handled bowls, in the panels, half-rosettes and chequers on some 
of which Llr. Forsdyke with great probability sees the revival of certain architectural 
motives that appear on amphoras of the latest Palace Style at Knossos. The comparativelv 
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late date of this class of bowls is nevertheless clearly established not only by such 
stratigraphic evidence as that referred to, but by the fact that both the form of vessel and 
the tradition of the panelled decoration survives into the succeeding ‘ proto-Geometric’ 
period, which lies definitely within the limits of the Early Iron Age. On the other hand, 
imitative ornamentation of this kind on similar deep bowls makes its appearance among 
early Philistine wares, such as those which at Yehudiya occur in the ruins of a palace of 
Rameses III. 

The Philistine connexion brings down the close of this Late Mycenaean class to a date 
approaching 1100 : it must have overlapped at least the beginning of the Early Iron Age, 
and, in dealing with individual specimens, one is often tempted to use the word ‘ Sub- 
Mycenaean.’ 

In his conclusions regarding the chronology of the panelled types and other related 
forms Mr. Forsdyke shows himself in complete agreement with the general results of 
archaeological research in this field as illustrated by Mackenzie, Fimmen, Thiersch, Dawkins, 
Bosanquet and others, and, with remarkable intuition, by Eirrtwangler, who already 
in his Myhenische Vasen grouped them under his ‘ Fourth Style ’ (Plates XXXVII.. 
XXXVIII.). The bowls with ' panelled ’ decoration themselves no doubt cover a con- 
siderable period of time, but even the earlier belong rather to the developed Late Mycenaean 
B style than to its beginning, and they survive its close. 

It is necessary to insist on this, which belongs indeed to the ascertained results of 
archaeological research, since the late Director of the British School at Athens, misled by 
the occurrence of a fragment of a panelled bowl of this class beneath a section of the 
threshold of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus,’ has made use of it to support his theory of a great 
architectural era at Mycenae at the very beginning of the Late Mycenaean period (‘ L.H. 
III.’). But the section of threshold beneath which this fragment was found is itself a patch- 
work makeshift of limestone in replacement of what had doubtless been originally a compact 
wedge of conglomerate similar to the side blocks, a material which in such a position might 
easily have ‘ disintegrated.’ In Dr. Blegen’s work on ' Korakou,’ moreover, in which Mr. 
IVace co-operated, similar bowls (owing, presumably, to some local deficiency of the earlier 
class of Late Mycenaean wares), are placed at the head of ' L.H. III.’ As to the inference 
concerning the date of the ' Atreus Treasury,’ the theory, even as it stands, is open to grave 
objections, since the architectural details of that monument correspond with remains of 
sculptural decoration belonging to the earliest element of the later Palace at Knossos 
(M.M. III.-L.M. I.). But, when it is seen that the sherd in question belongs, not to the 
beginning of Late Mycenaean A, but to the fully evolved B phase, the impossibility of the 
conclusions involved becomes even more patent. The great age of Mycenae would, in fact, 
be relegated to the period of decadence that preceded its final ruin. 

It is difficult indeed to over-estimate the confusion which the recent Report of the 
School Excavations at Mycenae published in Vol. XXV. of the B.S.A. — in spite of the 
painstaking work that it embodies — is likely to cause to students. The ignoring of 
the classificatory results of previous workers, illustrated by the merging of L.M. I. b 
and L.M. II. in ‘ L.H. II.’ is repeated in the case of ‘ L.H. III.,' where no attempt is 
made to distinguish its earher and later phase. In the one case ‘ L.H. II.’ is used to 
refer to objects, some of them belonging to the middle of the sixteenth century b.c., and 
others to the close of the fifteenth. In the other the same term (' L.H. III.') is used for 
pottery belonging to the early part of the fourteenth and to the latter half of the twelfth 
century b.c. This vagueness of definition at the same time serves as a cloak for Mr. Wace's 
archaeological heresies, which are themselves tied up together as if they formed part of a 
legal document. 

For these reasons the appearance of Mr. Forsdyke’s Catalogue with its carefully weighed 
Introduction and very full illustrations must be regarded as specially opportune. It 
supplies a welcome corrective to much that is misleading and, it must be added, tendencious 
in the recent publication referred to, and it is to be hoped that it may be of general use 
among students as an archaeological text-book. 

Arthx:ti Evans. 
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Language and Philology. By Roland G. E^ent, Ph.D. Pp. 174. London : G. G. 

Harrap & Co., 1924. 5s. 

This little book, which is one of the series called Our Debt to Greece and Rome, contains an 
account of the Greek and Latin elements in the English language. The author, with the 
useful warning that ‘ blood inheritance and linguistic inheritance are two very different 
things,’ leads the way with brief accounts of Indo-European philology and of Greek and 
Latin in particular, and thus arrives at his main subject. His method is largely statistical, 
and in this way he carries us from Beowulf, with his one per cent, of words of classical 
origin, down to Shakespeare and Browning and the contemporary w-riters, with percentages 
as high as sixty-five. To prefixes and suffixes a special chapter is devoted, and the student 
will note that such words as auxiliaior, a hair restorer, and kelvinator, some kind of 
refrigerator, show that even the most recent developments of the language stiU owe a 
debt to Latin. The sketch of the alphabet and writing at the end of the book is, probably 
owing to exigencies of space, really too brief. OccasionaOy a point may be seen to be 
missed. Thus in his treatment of compound words, the author contrasts those written 
as one word — countryman, woodcock — with those written as two — city man, wood thrush ; 
he should have pointed out that the distinction is not arbitrary, but depends upon whether 
the group has a single accent or keeps the two accents of its component parts. No pre- 
vious knowledge of any language but English is demanded, and the book will no doubt 
be found useful. 

R. M D. 


Zwei Kapitel aus dem griechischen Bundesrecht. By Heinkich Swoboda. 

Pp. 74. Vienna : Holder-Piohler-Tempsky A. G., 1924. 

In this scholarly paper, the author — pursuing his own and other previously published 
inquiries of a like nature — first discusses in general the Greek conception of federal union 
between States (i.e. their conception of a Bundesstaat as contrasted with a Staatenbund), 
and then proceeds to consider various problems which particularly concern the third- 
century ouiyLCTroAireiai of Keos and East Lokris. 

In order to shed light on the nature of the Bundesstaat, he endeavours to determine 
with some exactitude the rights and privileges w’hich an individual Greek would possess in 
the quality of Federal citizen, i.e. qua. Bimdesbiirger, especially in the case of those Leagues 
which Emil Szanto long ago classified under the heading of ‘ bundesstaatUche Sympolitien,’ 
and in which the individual member possessed a double citizenship in that every full 
member was a citizen of his own State as well as of the League. By a careful review of 
the available evidence, mainly, of course, epigraphic, Swoboda reaches the conclusion that 
the rights and duties of the League citizenship could find effective exercise and fulfilment 
only through the possession of local citizenship within one of the contracting States ; that 
this League citizenship did not usually or normally carry with it such important rights as 
those of eTTtya/uta. and eyKTycrts yijs: uai oiKia^ within all the States constituting the union ; 
and in general, that, in spite of its great authority and independent will (finding expression 
through its own executive officers and League-Assembly clothed ultimately with legislative 
and judicial powers), the League did not overshadow the sovereignty and exclusiveness 
of the individual States, nor was the local citizenship subordinated to the League citizen- 
ship, but asserted itself successfully alongside of it. In the ease of the Chalkidic League 
of the early fourth century, it follows, it is true, from Xe7i. Hell. v. 2. 19 that each Bumles- 
biirger enjoyed the rights of eTriyaplu. and lyK-njo-is in all States of the League, and this 
League is a notable instance of the far-reaching consequences to which a more thorough- 
going development of the ideas underlying such unions would have led ; but the fact is 
that the Chalkidic Bund remained a special case, without successor. The majority of 
subsequent Greek Bundeastaaten belonged, argues Swoboda, to the type of bundesstaatUche 
Sympolitien he has outlined. 

In regard to the avy-TroXiTeia of Keo.s, attested by inscriptions to be dated with Pomtow 
circ. 220 b.c., Swoboda argues against Szanto and Erancotte that the more probable view' 
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is that the cities of Keos at this time had agreed to awoiKUTfuo^ rather than to* a federal 
union of cities which each retained its own distinct citizenship ; while in regard to East 
Lokris, he refuses — in view of the still imresolved difficulties which attach to the inter- 
pretation of the, in this connexion basic, inscription recording the treaty between Naryka 
and the Lokrian kolvuv — to enter into the constitutional questions therein involved, but 
endeavours to show that Wilhelm’s date for this document (between 275 — 240 b.c.) is 
too late, and that it should rather be placed between the years 290 — 268 B.c. 

P. A. S. 


The Works of Aristotle translated into English, under the Editorship of 

W. D. Ross 

De Caelo, by J. L. Stocks; De Generations et Corruptions, by H. H. 

Joachim. Pp. 338. 1922. 

Meteorologica, by E. W. Webster. Pp. vi 136. 1923. 

Rhetorica, by W. Rhys Roberts; De Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, by E. S. 

Forster ; De Poetica, by Ingram Bywater. Pp. xv + 334. 1924. 

Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 

Abundant pains have been bestowed upon these, the latest additions to the Oxford trans- 
lation of Aristotle. They are based upon the best available texts, which have been improved 
by some good emendations, and, more often, by valuable changes in punctuation. Professor 
Forster has used Spengel’s text without Spengel’s audacities, and has taken account of 
the Hibeh PapiTus ; for his translation of the l>e Caelo Professor Stocks collated from a 
photograph; and Professor Joachim undertook his edition of the De Oeneratione et Cor- 
ruptione before translating. A disturbing result is that Bekker is proved untrustworthy : 
Professor Joachim found that on an average the NSS. are misreported twice on every 
page of the Berlin edition, and an almost equal proportion of errors can be inferred from 
the footnotes to this translation of the Meteorologica. 

Aristotle is read for his matter and in spite of his manner; and the translators were 
therefore right to aim at unambiguous sense rather than at an Aristotelian style. In the 
Rhetoric, for example, though Jebb more nearly suggests the terseness of the original, 
Professor Rhys Roberts sometimes shows its meaning more clearly. In the more difficult 
treatises the right emphasis is often given by a judicious use of italics ; and the course of 
many arguments is elucidated by the numbering of their sections. 

For the Poetics Bywater's translation is reprinted; and that it maj' conform (though 
a model) with the rest of the series, Mr. Ross has supplied a table of contents, brief notes, 
and an index. Professor Joachim is a worthy successor, and in aU points special praise 
must be given to his masterly translation, which both renders and illuminates. Professor 
Stocks also is very good. Apart from the general criticism that he occasionally slights 
Kal and yt (as in 289 h 5, where the omission of yt is due to an unnecessary transposition 
of clauses), there are few' and trivial points to be noticed: for example, "self-contained 
motion ’ might not be understood to mean motion which riiv avrov runov (290 b 4) ; 

and in 292 b 8 icnas should be taken, I think, with pia only. Though much is gained by 
improved punctuation of the Greek (Mr. Ross transplants a comma with great effect in 
312 a 24). the translation is not well pointed at 307 b 1-4. In the note on the dimensions 
of the earth (298 a 19) readers would be spared some astonishment if it were stated that 
the figures are given in German geographical miles, and that each of these equals rather 
more than four English miles or rather less than five English geographical miles. 

The translation of the Meteorologica is preceded by an appreciative note on the author, 
whose death in the War was so severe a loss to scholarship. The work did not receive 
Webster's final correction, but there is little but praise to be said of it. In 354 a 5 we read 
' appears to flow,’ and this perhaps suits the argument rather better than ‘ is seen to flow ’ ; 
but is the amendment legitimate when Aristotle says peovera . . . tpaiveTai ? And there 
are a few omissions : that of apa in 364 a 31 slightly obscures the point, though the pre- 
ceding sentence should put us right ; that of the third Kal in 369 all misses the reference 
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from ii. 4, 8 and 9 to 341 6 6 seq. On 350 a 36 a note of despair is struck somewhat sur- 
prisingly : the height and extent of the Caucasus, says Aristotle, are proved by the fact 
that a great area of country is visible up to the last peak. This does not seem ' unintelli- 
gible ’ ; the land rises continuously to the top and is therefore not obscured either by the 
curve of the earth or by intervening obstructions ; and as the side of the mountain presents 
a great district to the view, the mountain must be of great extent. 

Professors Rhys Roberts and Forster have reflected the slightly more fluent style of 
the Rhetoric and the De Rhetorica ad Ale.randrum, and it is not unfitting that thej' should 
have allowed themselves just a little more freedom than we find in the other translations. 
They have seldom carried this too far: but in the translation of 1375 a 27 we lose the 
allusion to the two kinds of unwritten law — ‘ universal law ’ and equity — described in i. 13 ; 
and ‘ not popular ’ or ' unknown ’ seems better than ' unpopular ' for oi fxy'jTe. evSoKC/xorcn 
(1414 6 37). In 1407 6 12 ea-ri oi to aero is omitted: its insertion would perhaps cause 
the note on the passage to be cancelled. In writing of rhetoric, the word ' conversation ’ 
is an unfortunate rendering of OjUtAiats (1421 6 14, 18), and it leads Professor Forster to 
speak directly of making speeches in conversation (1445 6 28). In 1441 6 32 ovc does not 
appear to mean ’ therefore,’ and in 1442 6 4 the translation has strayed rather far from the 
Greek. 

But, though the list might be lengthened, these citations give an unbalanced effect. 
They are intended to indicate that ^hile some improvements might be made, most of the 
points are so trivial as hardly to deserve mention. The translations are all good: and if 
they are less than perfect, it may at least be suggested that hereafter scholars wOl economise 
labour and achieve finality (if ever) by removing the few slight blemishes to be found in 
these volumes, rather than by making new translations of their own. 

The Clarendon Press is, like the translators, nearly perfect. A full-stop has been 
printed for a question mark at 339 6 6, and a full-stop for a comma at 1395 a 24. More 
confusing, the notes on 1443 a 34, 36 appear in reverse order, under the wrong reference 
numbers. 


Introduction a I'Odyssee. By Victor Ber.vrd. Tome I, pp. 462; Tome II, 
pp. 448 ; Tome III, pp. 464. 

L'Odyss6e. Edited and translated into French by Victor BmaRD. Tome I, pp. x 
-f- 398 ; Tome II, pp. xii — 442 ; Tome III, pp. xii -f 420. Paris : Association 
Guillaume Bude, 1924, 1925. 

This work is to include three volumes of Introduction, tliree of Text and Translation, 
a new edition of Les Phbiiciens et I’Odyssee, an album-atlas of photographs, etc., and a 
commentary. Manv readers already know the author’s width of sympathy and knowledge, 
his ingenuitv in argument and his admirable clarity' of style. His version has the three 
Homeric qualities, euphony', lucidity, urbanity, and if, in exegesis, he sometimes mingles 
pleasant myth with fact, that also has Homeric precedent. He is never dull, and always, 
even when we least agree with him, instructive. Homer, in his view, was not a savage, 
nor the projection of a thiasos, but a courteous, accomplished artist, the inheritor of a 
technique and a tradition — of a metre and poetic diction (not a dialect), moulded by the 
metre, each subtle, various, elastic, but strict in the observance of the rules (e.g. a tribrach 
may be ‘ substituted ’ for a dactyl always, a trochee or iambus never : the digamma is 
never ignored : exceptions point to corruption or interpolation). His picture of the 
Achaean age was based on true tradition, exact and exactly' followed. Tiryns and Mycenae 
had no room for a great company' of guests, no space for gardens, and no light except 
the firelight for the banquet in the " shadowy Hall.’ An interpolator, not the poet, equipped 
Alcinous with standard-lamps and magic gardens and beset Penelope with more suitors 
than her palace could accommodate. A'et Homer knew much more than the Achaean 
stories. He drew on many' fountains — Egyptian (witness Proteus-Prouti, now Pharaoh, 
now the ‘ great pig ’ of the Nile, the hippopotamus), Chaldean (witness Hermes Argei- 
phontes, ‘ god of the bright rays ’), and, of course, Phoenician. From a mass of material 
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for a princely audience, he made a poem of the Adventures told to Alcinous ; then his 
immediate successors made two more, one of Telemachus’ Journey, one of the Vengeance. 
These were recited by rhapsodes for three centuries and more, suffering much violence, 
unhomeric prosody, neglect of the digamma, logical inconsistencies and antiquarian in- 
exactitudes, appeals to crude theatrical effect, meaningless verbal echoes of the master's 
music (euphony without clarity), repetition in the wrong place of popular passages (the 
Web of Penelope, the Vengeance of Orestes), new inventions as sops to local pride, 
Athenian, Cretan, Cyprian, buffooneries (Odysseus talking of his belly), scurrilities (Ares 
and Aphrodite), even horseplay (Iros), calculated to delight the vulgar and increase the 
rhapsode’s pay. At last the three poems were edited by the Chian Homeridae into our 
single Odyssey, still suffering, and still to suffer more, from editors and scribes and 
commentators. Archaeology and the PapjTi make it possible, says llr. Berard, to recover, 
not merely the Aristarchan and Athenian text, but the old Ionian, and to descry behind 
it yet again the uncorrupted form and substance of the three ‘ originals.’ 

The critical apparatus is arranged in paragraphs, reporting separately lines omitted 
from or added to the Vulgate, lines suspected or condemned, ancient critical marks, extant 
or inferred, various readings, modern conjectures, evidence about the digamma. This 
arrangement emphasises the value of the Papyri and of ancient criticism. ‘ Insertions ’ 

I ‘ genuine ’ but superfluous lines) are distinguished from ‘ Interpolations,’ the former 
appearing at the bottom of the text, the latter in the text, between square brackets. That 
is brave and honest ; we know what text the editor accepts, where many modern diaskeuasts 
leave us wondering. Since the narrative was meant for dramatic recitation, M. Berard, 
following the hint of at least one MS. and some Papyri, marks the opening of a speech 
with the speaker’s name. Even the ‘ Chorus ’ plays its tiny part. This serves at any 
rate to jog imagination, but we doubt the value of the lists of scenes and dramatis personae. 
The headlines above sections, though often based on ancient tradition, sometimes break 
the composition violently — there should be nothing, for instance, to separate “AvSpa 
in a line 1 from the rhetorical climax dyrc&fu) ’OSvoyjt in line 21, and no break between 
a 323 and 324, where la-oOeo^ <f>w is the poet’s tribute to the effect of Athene’s exhorta- 
tion on the youth. Phemios’ song with Penelope’s entry is the central tableau in a balanced 
structure which begins and ends with music (150 ff., 430 8.) : the talk of Athene and 
Telemachos is balanced in this composition with the talk of Telemachos and the suitors. 

The first (and, I think, best) chapters of the Introduction show how the exigencies 
of public recitation influenced the poet’s technique, and how the needs and temptations 
of the rhapsodes have left their marks on the text. To a reciter the detached formulae 
of introduction, for example, were a boon ; the transition from the ‘ monotony ’ of Homer 
to the ■ variety ’ of Virgil marked a difference of purpose, not an adv’ance in skill. Some- 
times dramatic necessity will prove that, where the MSS. offer a familiar formula and a 
variant, the variant is ' literary ’ and must be rejected. In 8 641 EvTre/^eos utos is required, 
and the schohast’s variant is wTong. In t 491, Eurykleia receives the constant epithet 
which properly belongs to Penelope, and Mr. Berard would restore her modest title of 
‘ dear nurse.’ We are doubtful. She has been greeted by Penelope as mpicftptuv (357) 
when she most needs discretion — ^for she is to wash the stranger’s feet. Has not the 
poet used his right to break his own rule at 491, and call the old lady ‘ prudent ’ just at 
the moment when she promises to keep the hero’s secret, ‘ strong and stout as rock or 
iron ’ ? That kind of observation, whether made by Eustathius or by modern critics, 
3Ir Berard waives aside with the good word ‘ Aesthetic.’ StUl, we wonder. The chapter 
on dramatic gesture is excellent. Jlr. Croiset and others have pointed out that deictic 
pronouns often need a gesture if they are to be intelligible (e.g. tovtoloiv in a 159). Mr. 
Berard gives many new and striking illustrations of this sort of thing {j3 191 riavSe — the 
eagles, o 424 a gesture shows that iraTpos 8w . . . to 58’ arSpds do not refer to the 
nurse’s father, /3 od ol = Penelope, )3 196 oiSe = suitors), and suggests that corruption 
may be detected where there is exaggeration of such effects. 

Space denies us the pleasant task of going through the whole work, noting details. 
Whatever may be thought of Mr. Berard’s reconstruction (as it happens, I deny even 
what seems to him, as to Kirehhoff, self-evident — Prooemium centonis speciem, praefert. 
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and De Invocatione . . . hoc quidem constat . . . non toti Odysseae convenire), no one can 
read his book without delight, and no intelligent reader without salutary shaking of old 
prejudices. A few misprints may be noted : In tr. I. p. 15, ' Riddell,’ not ' Riddel,’ 
and in this and the next line ‘ Odyssey ’ ; p. 22, ‘ St. Andrews,’ not ' Saint -Andrew ’ ; 
p. 31, ‘ S. Butler,’ not ‘ Buttler ’; p. 260, ' Macktail ’ should be ‘ Mackail ’ ; II. pp. 160 
and 236, ’ Sheppard,’ not ' Sheppart’ — nor is J. T. S. the author of the article in Am. 
J. Phil, 1921, p. 193. 

J. T. S. 


Sardis. Vol. V. Roman and Christian Sculpture. Part I. The Sarco- 
phagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina, and the Asiatic Sarcophagi. By 
Ch.arles Rufcs Mokey. Pp. xvi -f- 112, with 1 plate and 147 illustrations. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey : American Society for the Excavation of Sardis, 1924. 

The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina was discovered by the late Howard Crosby 
Butler at Sardis in 1913. An accidental find of fragments made by a peasant at the 
plough led to a systematic exploration of a somewhat elaborate triple-niched building, 
and to the reconstruction of a large sarcophagus of the ' Sidamara ’ type. Two women 
lie recumbent on the couch-like lid. One is identified by the inscription as Claudia Antonia 
Sabina, a lady of consular rank, and the other may be her daughter. Round the body 
of the sarcophagus is the typical architectural scheme of a colonnade with alternate gabled 
and circular niches. Seven figures are extant, a nude hero, three ' philosophers ’ and three 
draped women. 

The Sabina sarcophagus is dated, by a careful line of reasoning, in the closing years 
of the second centurj' .v.d. An elaborate bibliography and discussion of fifty-six other 
examples, under the general title of Asiatic Sarcophagi, completes the work. 


Sardis. Vol. VI. Lydian Inscriptions. Part I. A Collection of the 
Texts in Lydian Script found at Sardis and elsewhere. By W. H. 
Buckler and others. Pp. xii -f 100 and 18 plates. Leyden : Late E. J. Brill, 
Ltd. 1924. 

This is a Corpus of the known Lydian inscriptions fifty-one in number. Thirtj’-nine of 
these are deri%’ed from the excavations at Sardis, and the remaining twelve from various 
sites. One comes from the Artemision at Ephesus, and an outlying one is a traveller's 
graffito, cut at Silsilis in Epper Egypt. Twenty-four have been previously published by 
Prof. Littmann and others, and twenty-nine are new. 

The whole of the knoflui material is now presented in uniform shape, carefully edited 
by Mr. Buckler. 

He has added indices (1) of the Lydian words occurring in these texts. (2) of the word 
endings, (3) of Lydian glosses, (4) of words possibly Lydian, and (5) of non-Greek proper 
names found in Lydia. 


Villanovans and Early Etruscans. A Study of the Early Iron Age in Italy as it is 
seen near Bologna, in Etruria, and in Latium. By David Raxdall-MacIver, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.S.A. Pp. xvi + 270 and index, with 46 plates, and 70 figures in the text. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1924. £4 4^. 

This is the first part of a comprehensive study of the principal phases of the Early Iron 
Age in Italy; it is also, in a sense, the sequel to the Slone and Bronze Ages in Italy of 
Professor T. E. Peet, but on an ampler scale, and necessarily on a rather different plan; 
and it will be an indispensable part of the equipment of any one who attempts to carry 
matters further in this line of discovery. Eor it is not only a summary of all the most 
important materials, and a cautious and suggestive interpretation of them, but it is so 
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put together as to he an unusually instructive text-book of archaeological method : while 
it tells a complicated storj’ lucidly, it discusses as well as illustrates some important problems 
of proof. 

Prehistoric archaeology in Italy is not an ancient subject ; only a little older, in fact, 
than in Greece, and in some respects slower to mature as an organised body of knowledge. 
There has been a very large output of published work, for more than two generations, 
but, as in the classical periods, there has been disastrous looting of valuable objects, and 
a good deal of well-meant but ill-considered exploration by amateurs. In addition, just 
because the material is copious, and the country large and ill-connected between its regions, 
it has been difficult even for serious workers to keep touch with each other. Publication, 
like research, has been regional — though the semi-official Xotizie degli Scavi aims at includ- 
ing everything, however briefly — and there has been nothing like the French Congres 
d' Archhlogie Prehistorique to bring local antiquaries into habitual conference. 

It is in some measure due to the realisation of their own predicament that Italian 
archaeologists have given the cordial help, which Dr. RandaU-MacIver acknowledges 
in his preface, to a foreign student who comes (as he, and Peet, and Grenier, and von 
Duhn, and llontehus himself have come) unencumbered by professional or official pre- 
occupations, such as the care of a museum or an inspectorate of antiquities, to take stock 
of what is known, in museums and monographs, \rithout obligation to chronicle those 
details which ‘ first publication ’ requires, and perhaps also with some knowledge and 
experience of his own ; at all events without the traditions or predilections of any particular 
school. 

For there have been, in the interpretation of prehistoric remains in Italy, very marked 
divergences, and vigorous discussions of them. To appreciate that, you have only to 
ask your two neighbours, in any company of archaeologists, ' Who were the ViUanovans ? ’ ; 
still more ' Who were the Etruscans ’ ? Were the Villanovans ‘ Terramaricoli,’ or ' P-speaking 
Wiros,’ or ‘ proto-Slavs from lUyria,’ or merely ‘ Umbrians,’ or ‘ elder brethren of the 
Celts ’ ? Did Etruscans arise by spontaneous generation, or trans-alpine immigration, 
or were they ' sea-raiders who had burned their boats,’ or (with Herodotus) in some sense 
■ brothers of the Lydians ’ ? Is a ViUanovan recognisable, at all events after death, 
by his ‘ two-storied um ’ capped with its inverted saucer or a helmet of bronze or clay ? 
Or are the ’ southern Villanovans ’ rightly so-called, whose ashes are found in ‘ hut-urns ’ 
like those from the Alban HiUs and the subsoil of the Roman Forum ? In such abundance 
of counsel, on what principles are the facts to be examined ? And, for an even more 
previous question, how much of the facts do we know ? Is there a blind spot in the vision 
of each exponent of them ; or a real lacuna in the record ? 

Clearly there is only one remedy. Some one ej’e must review all available data 
and some one judgment apply the same sound principles of criticism to all. The first 
result of such a survey, and the most important contribution of Dr. RandaU-MacIver’s 
book, is to reveal how small a proportion of the record is fuUy trustworthy, or full enough 
to be trusted at all. Few tasks are so ungrateful as that of ’ clearing the ground,’ or 
offer so little to show for the labour expended, except a damaged reputation here and there. 
But when you cannot see the wood for the trees, an axe may be the only safe guide, as 
well as very illuminating to the timber-lover. This part of his work Dr. Randall-Maciver 
has done with judgment and tact; his silences are eloquent as those of Colonel Bramble. 
And what remains, tells; for the trustworthy evidence is fortunately just sufficient to 
make a coherent story. There is some ‘ thin ice,’ here and there, as in the matter, already 
mentioned, of the ‘ ViUanovan ’ hut-um ; and there are occasions, as in the discussion 
of the painted fabrics of pottery, when the fuU strength of the argument will be better 
appreciated when the companion volume appears on the problems of the south. But the 
main argument is clear, and gathers cogency as it proceeds : what seem to be digressions 
reverting in convergent proofs. 

The first thing, obviously, is to determine the characteristics, and the distribution, 
of the normal ViUanovan culture, in its classical example, the great group of Early Iron- 
Age cremation-cemeteries around Bologna. In point of time, like its poor relation the 
' Comacine ’ culture of the Ticino and Upper Po, and its ‘ Atestine ’ counterpart around 
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the Adige, it follows on the latest ‘ teiramare ’-culture of the Bronze Age north of the 
Apennines, and passes over, more rapidly than they, into fiiU habituation to the use of 
iron. KegionaUy, while those kindred cultures, of Como and Este, occupy between them 
the countries of the ' Terramaricoli,’ the Villanovan type, marginal already at Villanova, 
spreads also southward through the Apennine passes, and with more or less profound 
modification, as far as Vetulonia in maritime Etruria, and the Alban HiUs. What the 
Villanovan culture superseded, in these districts, while incorporating some elements in 
itself, is a question rather of Bronze Age archaeology than of the period covered by this 
volume ; but it is one which has been considerably advanced since Beefs book came out, 
and it would have helped to clear up the argument for an essential continuity between the 
Bolognese and the cis- Apennine tj-pes, if it had been possible to recapitulate at this point. 
When it is the turn of that other group of variants, represented at Terni, Falerii, and 
Xarce, the brief sketch of the peculiarities of the adjacent ‘ Picene ’ culture, between the 
Upper Tiber and Arno and the coast of the Adriatic, makes the position much clearer; 
though here, too, we must wait for the promised sequel to get Dr. Randall-Maclver's 
whole view of this ‘ front ’ of the Villanovan offensiv'e. 

Very fortunately, as Dr. Randall-Maelver is careful to insist, on two first-class 
Etruscan sites, Corneto and Vetulonia, Villanovan cremation- burials not only occur 
indisputably, but lie so that their priority to the Etruscan sequence of tombs is demon- 
strable ; and not merely essential priority, but that crucial period of contamination between 
cultures so distinct, which precludes the notion that anything else intervened, and con- 
sequently binds the whole series into a historical process, of which not merely the approxi- 
mate date, but the trend and significance are unmistakable. The description and dis- 
cussion of those early Etruscan tombs, at \'etulonia, are therefore in some respects the 
central feature of the book. As they were excavated at different times, and with varying 
degrees of skill and care, their interpretation has been a long and delicate business ; and 
there is full recognition here of the pioneer work of the late Professor Milani, and — as at 
all points in the story — of the monumental Civilisation Primitive en Italie of Montelius. 

Vetulonia, however, is shown by its cemeteries to have lost its pristine importance 
almost at the moment when the first examples of painted pottery began to be distributed, 
from some centre or centres further south, along the Tyrrhenian seaboard. So, although 
the series at Corneto, and analogous material from Bisenzio, Falerii and a few other sites, 
confirms the Vetulonian evidence, and gives it the chronological precision substantiated 
by the ‘ Bocchoris-Tomb ’ with its Egyptian vessel assigned by inscription to the years 
between 734 and 728 B.C., it is not to these sites that we have to look for the culmination 
of Etruscan culture, but to the splendid chamber-tumuli of Caere and Praeneste, with 
their wealth of barbaric, quasi-oriental relief- work in metal, and gorgeous jewellery. It 
is a pity that the valuable material, so carefully collected from Veil, has not yet been made 
so far available at the Villa Julia as to permit this chapter of the story to be completed. 
Any one who has seen even the portion of the finds that is provisionally exhibited, will 
realise the significance of this fine site, and also the difference that scientific excavation 
makes, to the value of each separate tomb-group. And Veil lies so far south — up-stream, 
that is, in respect of the most powerful trends of civilisation for this period — that in all 
questions raised by these southern cultures, which include (and perhaps essentially are) 
Greek culture, its cemeteries must be among the most eloquent witnesses to the ferment 
which possessed Italian minds during the later regal period of Rome. 

With the great tombs of Caere and Praeneste, disastrously marred for accurate study 
as in some respects they are, we reach the point of pause, at which Etruscan civilisation 
is mature, and the dominant factor in the culture of iMiddle Italy. Chiusi, Cortona, and 
a few other sites are more important as evidence of the many-headedness of the Etruscan 
regime, and the lack of coherence among its components, than as contributing any new 
feature of first-rate importance. So here the story breaks off, to be resumed, we may 
hope, before long, with the problems set by the coming of Greek colonists, not quite for 
the first time, if we may assume that there was at least the sporadic intercourse with the 
Aegean during the pre-colonial age, which the Tarentine and y_>Tdcusan evidence suggests. 

It can hardly be expected that an essay so wide in its survey, so frank in its criticism, 
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and in some points so vigorous in its grasp of issues, ■spill be accepted everysvhere as settling 
aU the questions which it has propounded. But that it marks a real advance in recon- 
struction, and closes not a few by-roads, there can be no doubt ; and it has the especial 
merit of ‘ giving reasons,’ and forming not readers’ opinions only but a habit of scientific 
thinking, which will earn it a wider public than its ostensible purpose claims. Rather a 
large handful, it is nevertheless a manual of archaeological practice, in the best sense of 
the word. 

J. L. M. 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. Beiblatt zum Jahresbericht liber die 
Fortschritte der klassischen Altertums'wissenscbaft. Band 48, 1921. By 
F. Vogel. Pp. viii + 280. Leipzig : 0. R. Reisland, 1925. 

The author apologises for possible deficiencies in this volume, in view of the difficulties 
which German scholars stiU encounter in procuring books and periodicals from abroad. 
Apart from the lateness of its appearance, his bibliography shows little sign of work under 
abnormal conditions. With its 4000 items it considerably exceeds the pre-war volumes 
in size, and it quite comes up to the old standards of trustworthiness of this series. 


Old Testament Legends. From a Greek poem on Genesis and Exodus by Georgios 
Chumnos. By F. H. Makshall. Pp. xxxii + 116. Cambridge; The University 
Press, 1925. 7s. 6d. 

This volume contains a text and translation of the Old Testament favourites from a com- 
pilation of c. A.D. 1500. The legends of course have been adapted to suit popular taste ; 
Melchizedek becomes a hairy troglodyte, and Moses’ offence is not homicide but the pulling 
of Pharaoh’s beard. Strangely enough, Noah is missing. Not the least interesting part 
of the book is the illustrations, which, needless to say, reproduce Byzantine costumes 
and architecture. 


Three Inscriptions from Crete. By R. J. Walker. Pp. 95. Published by the 
author at Monaco, 20 Rue Emile de Loth, 1925. 10s. 6</. 

This is a new and original attempt to read the three mysterious inscriptions from Praesos. 
In each inscription 5Ir. Walker detects some unmistakably Greek words, and round these 
he builds up continuous Greek texts. This is more satisfactory than to imagine an 
‘ Eteocretan ’ language which survived not only as a patois but in documents worthy to 
be engraved on stone. Strangely enough, the author has not quite the courage of his 
conclusions and reads some Semitic words into the first text. 

The restorations are, of course, hazardous, but if correct, they show clearly enough 
the character of each inscription. The third text, as the author infers, can only be a 
hymn. The same is equally true of the first, yet Mr. Walker decides that it was a 
of pre-Hecataean origin; why should any one have troubled to engrave a guide-book 
on a (TTTjX'q ? The second, no doubt, is an inventory, but not a commercial one, as the 
author suggests, and it is incredible that a ‘ case of bales of Raw Silk, worm-spun,’ should 
have formed part of a cargo of 300 b.c. or earlier. The fact that the invoice was engraved 
on stone suggests that it was a list of temple properties. (For abbreviations on temple 
inscriptions, cf. 1.0. iv. 616.) Mr. AValker appears to be on the right track, but the 
inscriptions will require much further discussion before an agreed text is produced. 


The Greeks in Spain. By Rhys Caepester. Pp. viii -j- 180 ; 25 plates. New York 
and London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. 7s. 6d. 

This volume is the result of some extensive travelling in Spain and a close inspection of 
Spanish museum exhibits. It not only sums up the scanty literary and philoloi^ical 
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evidence on the subject, but gives a description of the south-eastern corner of the peninsula 
in which the Greeks first settled, and discusses at some length the influence of Greek on 
native art. Prof. Caipenter concludes that Spanish art owed nothing to the Phoenicians, 
but was wholly dependent on Greek or Greco-Italian models ; the ‘ Lady of Elche ’ he 
regards as a Greek work of about 450 b.c. In his summary of the history of Emporiae, 
as revealed by its monuments, he brings out clearly the predominance of Attic influence 
in the fifth century. The illustrations include a fine view of the 'HpepocrKOTraor in S.E. 
Spain, where sailors from Sicily first sighted land. 


L’organisation de Tdconomie urbaine dans Byzance sous la Dynastie de 
Macedoine (856-1057). By Ch. M. JLicri. Pp. 159. Paris : R. Guillon, 1925. 

A clear but somewhat redundant description of Byzantine economy, mostly based on 
Leo Vi’s code of instructions to the city prefect at Constantinople. The author’s 
criticisms of the Byzantine system are in the vein of Finlay, albeit less one-sided. 


Delos. By P. Roussel. Pp. 44; S plates. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1925. Fr. 5. 

An excellent resume of the history of Delos and guide to its principal monuments. The 
panoramic illustrations are exceptionally good. 


Exploration archeologique de Delos. Fascicule viii (1) and (2). Le 
Quartier du Theatre. By J. Ch^imonard. Pp. ix -f 463 ; 66 plates (in separate 
volume), and 253 illustrations in text. Paris : E. de Boccard, 1924. 

This instalment of the definitive report on the Delos excavations deals with streets and 
houses, and is therefore of special value in illustrating the actual conditions of fife at 
Delos during the period of its highest prosperity (third and second centuries b.c.). The 
streets differed remarkably from the quay-side, and evidently were as quiet as the harbour 
was busy. There was no town-plan, no broad processional way, and not much paving; 
but every street had its gutter, and there was a system of underground terra-cotta pipes 
with collar joints. 

The houses showed great diversity of detail in planning, but they were usually built 
without peristyles until c. 150 b.c. Upper stories with straight stone staircases were not 
uncommon, and drainage to the street gutter was general. Of the surviving wall frescoes 
the greater number are of the ‘ architectural ’ type, which recalls the earlier Pompeian 
style. On the origin of this style M. Chamonard contributes some interesting remarks. 
This volume throws much new light on a subject which is stiU but very imperfectly known. 


Madness in Ancient Literature. By A. O’Brien Moore. Pp. 228. Weimar : 
R. Wagner Sohn, 1924. 

A sober and painstaking survey which brings out some interesting conclusions. The 
ancients never made real headway in analysing and understanding lunacy; but thej’ 
apparently did not have many actual cases to study. The author stiU regards the ravings 
of the Pythoness as an instance of physical intoxication, though the French excavations 
at Delphi have shown that this theory is hardly tenable (see the article by Mr. Oppe in 
J.H.S. vol. xxiv). 


J.H.S. ^VOL. SLY. T 
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Die Bedeutung der roten Parbe im Kultus der Griechen und Romer. By 
Eva WtjNdeklich. Pp. xi + 116. Giessen : Topelmann, 1925. 

A learned treatise which goes well beyond the scope of its title and amasses instances of 
the use of red colour from aU ages and countries and for all purposes. The authoress does 
not attempt to reduce aU these cases to the simple equation ' red = blood,’ but makes 
due allowance for the direct physical effect of red upon human senses. 


Le Maroc chez les auteurs anciens. By R. Roget. Pp. xv + 45 leaves. Paris : 
L’ Association Bude, 1924. 

This booklet contains texts and translations of the few ancient references to Morocco. 
It is noticeable that of the eleven authors cited no less than seven are Greek. The references 
only deal with the coastal borders and tell us nothing about Abd-el-Krim’s country. 


The Dialogues of Plato. By B. Jowett. 5 vols. 8vo. Pp. ii + 576. Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1925. 

A reprint of the 1892 edition. Further commendation of this work is superfluous. 


La Politique d’Heraclite d’Ephese. By Pieree Bise. Pp. 281. Paris : F. Alcan, 
1925. Fr. 20. 

Heraclitus is here shown up as a disgruntled anti-democrat who takes refuge in a Utopia 
of infallible laws and hundred-per-cent sages. The author tries valiantly to render 
Heraclitus lifelike and makes a little fact go a long way. 


The Wandering Scholar. By D. G. Hogarth. Pp. 274. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1925. 85. 6d. 

This book is composed of selected chapters from two old friends, A Wandering Scholar 
in the Levant and Accidents of an Antiquary's Life. In regard to the selection, we would 
merely say that we are glad to see that Commander Hogarth has included the chapter on 
the Anatolian Turk, which is more instructive than an armful of blue-books. 


L’affaire greco-italienne de 1923. By P. Lastueel. Pp. 190. Paris : L’He de 
France, 1925. Fr. 7.50. 

A commentary on the Corfu incident, with a selection of the relevant documents. 


The Writers of Greece. By G. Norwood. Pp. 142, with numerous illustrations. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1925. 25. 6d. 

A volume in the series of ‘ The World’s Manuals,’ consisting of an Introductory Outline 
and chapters on the most prominent Greek writers, ranging from Homer to Theocritus. 
There is a short Bibliography and an Index of principal names. 


Roman Private Life and its Survivals. By W.\eton Brooks McDaniel, Ph.D. 
Pp. xii + 293. London : George G. Harrap, 1925. 

This is a volume in the ' Our Debt to Greece and Rome ’ series. It describes the various 
sides of Roman private life and is brightly written. The author uses his knowledge of 
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modem Italy to good effect in drawing attention to survivals of ancient customs to the 
present day. The absence of illustrations is rather a serious drawback in a book of this 
kind. 


Platonism and its Influence. By Alfred Edward Taylor Pp. ix + 153, ’«'ith 
1 plate. London : George G. Harrap, 1925. 

Another volume in the above series. The book is divided into four chapters dealing 
with the Platonic Tradition, the Principles of Science, the Rule of Life, and Plato the 
Theologian. These are followed by Notes, a Bibliography and an Index of Proper Names. 
The author laudably proclaims as his object a desire to stimulate the reader to a search 
for further information. 


Sappho and her Influence. By David M. Robijisox. Pp. 272, with 24 plates. 

London ; George G. Harrap, 1925. os. 

Another volume in the above series. The book is divided into thirteen chapters dealing 
mainly with the life of Sappho, her writings and her influence on later literature. Sappho 
exercises a perennial fascination, but it is somewhat surprising that even so enthusiastic 
an admirer as our author ventures to rank her with Socrates and Shakespeare. The book 
is thorough, and references to all the latest sources of information are given in the Notes 
and select Bibliography. 

It may perhaps be permissible to express some regret that it should be found necessary 
to create a fund for the publication of this ' Our Debt to Greece and Rome ’ series. Surely 
popular books of this kind, which lay no claim to originality, should stand or fall by the 
pubUo demand. Is not the proper function of subsidies to promote the publication of 
really original work which carmot in its nature hope to pay its way commercially ? 


Lebensweisheit der Griechen. By Karl Heixemaxx. Pp. 166. Kroners 
Taschenausgabe, Band 23. Leipzig: Alfred Kroner, 1922. M. 1.50. 

A series of translations in prose and verse of select passages from Greek and a few Roman 
authors {e.g. Lucretius, Cicero and Seneca). The book is inevitably somewhat scrappy, 
but may serve its purpose in awakening the unlearned to an interest in Greek literature. 


1. Aristophane. Tome II. Les Guepes. La Paix. Texte etabli par yiCTOR 

CouLOX et traduit par Hilaire Van Daele. Pp. 156. Paris : Societe d’Edition 
‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1924. Fr. 18. 

2. Eschyle. Tome II. Agamemnon. Les Choepbores. Les Eumenides. 

Texte etabli et traduit par Paul iLizox, 1925. Pp. 171. Fr. 20. 

3. Euripide. Tome TV. Les Troyennes. Iphigenie en Tauride. Fllectre. 

Texte etabli et traduit par Leon Parjientier et Henri Gregolre, 1925. Pp. 244. 
Fr. 20. 

4. Platon. Oeuvres completes. Tome VIII. 3® Partie. Le Sophiste. Texte etabli 

et traduit par Auguste Dies, 1925. Pp. 124. Fr. 14. 

5. Demosthfene. Harangues. Tome II. Sur la paix. Seconds Philippique. 

Sur I’Halonnese. Sur les aflfaires de la Chersonese. Troisieme 
Philippique. Quatrifeme Philippique. Lettre de Philippe. Reponse 
a Philippe. Sur le traitd avec Alexandre. Texte etabli et traduit par 
ALiurice Ceoiset, 1925. Pp. 183. Fr. 20. 

AH the above belong to the CoUeotion of Classical Authors published under the 
patronage of L" Association Guillaume Bude. They are very serviceable editions, with 
Text and Translation printed on opposite pages, and furnished with Introduction and 
Apparatus Criticus. 

T 2 
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Dichtung der Griechen. By Kakl HEixEMAXif . Pp. 237. Kioners Taschenausgabe, 
Band 14. Leipzig ; Alfred Kroner, 1922. M. 2. 

On the same lines as the foregoing. Its object is to stimulate the general reader to a 
study of the great Greek poets in translation. The book consists of a series of essays, 
interspersed with selections from the Greek poets in translation. 


Aristotelis De Republica Libri VIII ex recensione Immanualis Bekkeri. Pp. 232. 
Oxonii e Typographio Academico. 

This reprint of Bekker’s edition of the De Bepublica has no preface and bears no date. 
It consists of the Greek Text and an Apparatus Criticus. 


Menander. Das Schiedsgericht (Epitrepontes) . Erklart von Ulrich v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellekdorff. Pp. vii + 219. Berlin : Weidmaimsohe Buchhand- 
lung, 1925. 

This edition of the EpUrepotites is intended primarily for school use. Besides Text and 
Translation, its distinguished editor supplies an Introduction dealing with the tradition 
and restoration of the text and the conditions of theatrical production. There is also a 
commentary and an essay on the Art of Menander. 


Our Hellenic Heritage. Vol. II. Part 4. The Abiding Splendour. By H. R. 
James. Pp. xiii + 254, with 6 plates and 4 maps and plans. London : MaomUlan 
& Co., 1924. 4«. 

The present part of this work includes chapters on Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, the 
Historians, Orators, Greek Drama, Architecture and Sculpture, Archaeology and Travel. 
Notes on Books introduce the reader to works in which the different subjects are more 
fully treated. 


Theodore Gaza’s de Pato, with introduction, translations and notes. By Johx 
Wilson Taylor, Ph.D. Pp. 29. Published by the Librarian of the University of 
Toronto, 1925. S1.50. 

This is a first edition of Gaza’s work, based on the collation of three MSS. made by the 
late Dr. Wendland. The author was born at Salonika at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and subsequently migrated to Italy, where he was closely associated with Cardinal 
Bessarion. 

The work is a reply to Pletho’s argument that Plato was a champion of the doctrine 
of necessity. Gaza’s arguments are influenced by Christianity, and Dr. Taylor considers 
him inferior as a philosopher to his opponent Pletho. The Greek, which is classicising in 
style, presents no particular features of interest for the history of the language. 


Pages choisies des Evangiles, litteralement traduites de I’original et commentees 
a I’usage du public lettre . . , par Hebert Pernot. Pp. 259. Paris : Societe 
d’ Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1925. 

The editor has made his selections so as to form an epitome of the life of Jesus Christ. 
He has translated the Greek text as literally as possible, and as a result finds that he tends 
to approach more nearly to the Vulgate than other translators. In the Introduction he 
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discusses the relations between the Synoptic Evangelists. It is interesting to find that 
so accomplished a Modern Greek scholar comes to the conclusion that the Greek of the 
Gospels is really the first Modern Greek text. 


Sancti Ambrosii Oratio de obitu Theodosii, with text, translation, introduction 
and commentary. By Sister iLiRY JLinxix. Pp. xv -f- 166. Washington, D.C. : 
The Catholic University of America, 1925. 

This is a dissertation submitted for the requirements for the degree of Doctor of PhUo- 
soph}’. The author remarks that so far ' no worthy commentary on this work has 
appeared in any language, and no translation into English has been made.’ The intro- 
duction and commentary are chiefly historical in character, and the work appears to be 
thorough and is written with sober judgment. There is also a discussion of Ambrose’s 
vocabulary and style, and an index of Latin words. 


Isocrate. Philippe et Lettres a Philippe, a Alexandre et a Antipatros. 

Texte et traduction, avec une introduction et des notes. By Georges Mathietj. 

Pp. 168. Paris : E. de Boocard, 1924. 

Besides the Greek texts (which are printed in rather painfully small 1 ^ 1 ) 0 ) and translations 
of these works, there is an Introduction containing various essays dealing with the attitude 
of Isocrates to the politics of 346, the composition of the ' Philip ’ and its political ideas, 
the influence of Isocrates’ ideas upon Philip, the relations of Isocrates to PhOip between 
the two Sacred Wars of 346 and 339 respectively, the literary art of Isocrates, and finally 
with the manuscripts of the works. The book may be recommended to the historica 
student of the period. 


Geschichte der griechischen Literatur. By Wolf Aly. Pp. xvii -y 418. 

Bielefeld und Leipzig : Verlag von Velhagen und Klasing, 1925. 

The author in his Preface maintains that, though the history of Greek literati has been 
written, we possess no history of Greek literature. The new method aims at allowing 
us to recognise ' the really motive factors.’ The period embraced is from Homer to 
Eusebius, and sinee practically every Greek work of any consequence which falls witliin 
this vast period is considered, the necessary compression makes it inevitable that a good 
deal reads like a catalogue. Though we cannot say that the book (in spite of its author’s 
implied ambition) differs greatly from the numerous histories of Greek literature, it must 
be aUow'ed that the judgment of the literary tendencies of the various epochs is sane and 
interesting, and that we gain the impression that our guide has a really first-hand knowledge 
of what he is witing about. The work is quite up-to-date and includes all the fragments 
of any importance recovered by finds of pap}Ti. It may be recommended to those who 
wish to visualise as a whole the wonderful achievements of Greek literature. 


Readings from the Literature of Ancient Greece in English Translations. 
By Dora Py'm. Pp. 341 : 8 illustrations and map. London ; G. G. Harrap & Co., 
1924. 3s. 6d. 

Like its companion volume. Readings from the Lilerature of Ancient Rome, this book is 
intended for the ordinary reader. It contains upwards of one hundred short extracts 
translated by various hands and representative of about thirty authors, besides those 
figuring in the Anthology. In view of the quite exceptional difficulties involved in com- 
piling such a selection, criticism seems hardly in place ; it may well be that the book 
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will succeed in stimulating a number of its readers to pursue further their inquiries into 
Greek literature. The writers of the later period come noticeably better out of the ordeal 
than their predecessors, no doubt because they deal mainly in prose, while, almost inevitably, 
Pindar and one or two other great ones remain only shadows. 

V. S. 


The Complete Poems of Meleager of Gadara. Translated from the Greek by 
F. A. Weight. Pp. 138. London : Silas Birch, Ltd., 1924. 

Mr. Wright deserves credit for offering us the first complete translation into English of 
a poet who is of undoubted importance as a figure reaching out from the ancient to the 
modem as well as from the East to the West, though the claim that ‘ he, more than any 
other one man, turned the current of poetical imagination into its present channels ’ is 
perhaps a little large. Mr. Wright has grouped Meleager's work into three sections, poems 
of youth, of manhood and of age, and employs in his versions either rhymed couplets or 
some form of not too intricate stanza. He has carried through his difficult task with 
undeniable zest, but the reader is left with the feeling that the method is altogether too 
rough-and-ready to be fitly employed upon the exquisite and lingering harmonies of these 
originals. 

V. S. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated by R. C. Teevelyax. Pp. 61. University 
Press of Liverpool : Hodder & Stoughton, 1924. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Trevelyan pursues in this translation the same principles which had already guided 
him in his version of the Oresteia reviewed in J.H.S., 1924, Pt. ii, these being the com- 
passing of each Greek iambic line in a line of English blank verse and the imitation of the 
metrical pattern of the choruses ‘ in such a way that one musical setting would fit both 
the Greek and the English words.’ The result is once more imconvincing. The limits, 
so strait and, after all, arbitrary, within which Mr. Trevelyan has chosen to confine himself 
in rendering the dialogue cut him off from too large a part of the English poetical vocabulary. 
The result is that the general tone is pitched too low and there is a good deal of prosiness 
which so intelligent a translator would otherwise have no difficulty in avoiding. 

V. S. 


Tragedy. By W. Micxeile Drxox. Pp. viii + 228. London : Edward Arnold & 
Co. 6s. Aeschylean Tragedy. By Herbert Weie Smyth. (Sather Classical 
Lectures, vol. ii.) Pp. vii -f 234. University of Cahfomia Press : Berkeley, Cal., 
1924. 18s. 

Professor Dixon defines his book as ‘ instead of a treatise ... a discourse designed to 
preserve an interest in the topic proposed whithersoever the argument tends, rather than 
to extinguish it by a triumphant conclusion.’ The forty-two short chapters of which it 
consists range easily and without technicalities over a varied field of speculation in ancient 
and Shakespearian tragedy. In spite of their informality they keep the main essentials 
always pretty well in the foreground and are calculated to supply many readers with 
food for profitable thought. 

Professor Smyth begins with a chapter of general considerations and then takes his 
readers systematically through the seven extant plays of Aeschylus, analysing and com- 
paring as he goes along. His treatment makes little attempt to pass beyond ‘ the best 
authorities,’ but it is sound and discriminating and altogether forms a useful compendium 
of traditional Aeschylean criticism, clearly if rather dryly set forth. The disquisition on 
the Prometheus is decidedly the most successful section of the book. 


V. S. 
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Euripides and his Influence. By F. L. Lucas. (Out Debt to Greece and Eome, 
No. 3a.) Pp. XV + 188. London : G. G. Harrap & Co., 1924. 5s. 

Mr. Lucas’s little book begins with a general appreciation of ‘ the man and his work ’ and 
then goes on to a survey of the influence of Euripides throughout the ages, from his own 
contemporaries down to the present day. The appreciation, if it can scarcely be accepted 
as the last word on its subject, is very Judicious, while the survey is excellently done. 
Mr. Lucas, who has been most successful in extracting what is really significant from a 
multitude of detail, brings out clearly how, even at periods when general opinion looked 
askance at Euripides, eminent minds (Milton, Racine, Goethe) have accorded full recog- 
nition to his genius, and how after so much misunderstanding it has been reserved for the 
present generation fully to respond to his appeal, at any rate on its ethical and social side : 
whether his interest as a revolutionary has not caused his versatility as an artist to be 
overlooked is arguable. Mr. Lucas is to be congratulated on producing so readable and 
instructive an analysis. 

V. s. 


Fontes Historiae Relig(ionis Aegyptiacae, eoUegit Tdeodoeus Hopfner. Partes 
I — V. Bonn : A. Marcus and G. Webers, 1922-1925. 


Dr. Hopfner’s careful compilation of the classical sources of knowledge respecting Egyptian 
religion being now complete in five parts, we are able to review the work, which could 
not be done satisfactorily so long as it was incomplete. For one thing, there was (naturally) 
no index till the work was completed, and it is not much use to direct the attention of 
students to a book unfinished and without an index. Now we can say that the book is 
a very useful one, well selected, well arranged, and with a ‘ brief but sufiicient ’ critical 
apparatus. All citations, even those from Herodotus and Diodorus, are given at full 
length; the work is nothing if not complete. We begin with Od. iv. 219-232 and the 
4)dpij.aKa that Polydamna gave to Helen, and end with such people as Nicholaus Myrepsus 
in the thirteenth century. And we may rest assured that we have under our hand every- 
thing that classical authority had to say on the subject of the religion of contemporary 

Eg}!)*- 


H. H. 


Le Sanctuaire d'Alea Ath6na a Tegee au IV® siecle. Par CH.rRLES Dugas, 
Jules Bekchmaxs et Mogexs Clemjiexsex. Pp. xiv-f- 144; plates 116. Paris: 
P. Geuthner, 1924. 

This is one of many publications the production of which has been dela 3 -ed some ten years 
by the war. The excavations of which it is the oflficial account are those of the French 
School in 1888-1889, 1900-1902, and 1910. The final excavations were largely facilitated 
by the purchase, effected by the Archaeological Society of Athens, of the private properties 
which encumbered the site. The subject matter of the publication is the temple itself and 
aU its architectural and sculptural fragments. It is gratifj'ing to learn that the expenses 
of publication were largely helped bj' a Danish source — the ' Fondation Rask-Oersted.’ 

M. Dugas and his colleagues are to be congratulated both upon the fact and upon 
the manner of publication. All sections combine the highest thoroughness with a proper 
caution in the matter of hj-pot£eses. The remains of the temple and of its sculptures are 
as fragmentary as they are important. Few temple sites of Greece have yielded so little 
and j-et few have given us clues so important. Yet we must confess that M. Dugas has 
no answer to the simple questions — Was Scopas the sculptor of the Tegeatan sculptures ? 
Can we reconstruct the pediments from the existing remains ? and for this he deserves 
thanks, for he is a cautious critic and will not go bej'ond his evidence. 

The temple itseK is of the greatest interest. The careful and elaborate measurements 
given illustrate its refinements and show it to be a work of the highest order and worthy 
of its architect Scopas. The interior engaged colonnades of the cella seem to be based 
on the similar feature at Bassae, with the difference that the half-columns are attached to 
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the cella wall and do not project, as at Bassae, from buttresses. Corinthian colonnades 
of this character became popular in the fourth century, and the PhiMppeion at Olympia 
and the temple at Lousoi give two local parallels. The type of Corinthian work seen at 
Tegea is essentially the product of a sculptor-architect. Polycleitus the younger produced 
similar results at Epidaurus. The extreme care in masonry and in general finish (p. 55) 
shows that the standards of the fifth century had not degenerated in the fourth. 

The sculptural fragments are lamentably damaged. The best is the Atalanta, whose 
name M. Dugas accepts and whose place he finds somewhere about the centre of the east 
pediment, if not in the very centre. He rejects the suggestion of Studniczka and others 
that it is part of an acroterial figure, mainly on the grounds that there is no trace at all 
of wings (p. 81). The attitude of the figure is almost certainly one of action, with the right 
arm raised and holding a spear. To the west pediment are given the Herakles, of which 
we have the head, and the two warriors of whom helmeted heads survive. AH three 
figures would be more appropriate in the battle scene between Telephus and Achilles than 
in the hunting scene of the other pediment. Both the helmeted heads come from the right 
half of the pediment (p. 88). The head of a young male figure (at Athens) cannot safely 
be placed. To the west pediment again belongs a fragment of a reclining woman from 
the extreme left angle, and several fragments of shields. To the east pediment is attri- 
buted an important fragment (p. 95), No. 23, of a man in action, perhaps Castor, while 
another fragment. No. 25, may be Epochos. But all these suggestions, M. Dugas insists, 
are only intelligent conjecture. Yet they all deserve consideration. 

As to the style, M. Dugas remarks on the sketchy treatment, often actually faulty, 
of anatomical detail and the unequal and uncertain manner of the drapery of Atalanta. 
All that he will say of the pediments is that the sculptor has followed the traditional render- 
ing of the Calydonian hunt (p. 108). But the examples of this traditional rendering that 
he quotes are almost all post-Soopasian in date, so that it is equally possible that the 
sculptor established the tradition. 

The beautiful head often attributed to the Atalanta torso (and recently stolen from the 
Museum at Piah), M. Dugas rejects absolutely. Unfortunately he does not repeat his 
reasons, which were published in 1911 in a journal not universally accessible to English 
readers. Having rejected the head he associates it with two small fragments, Nos. 98-99, 
of a hand and a foot and suggests that from the calmness of the face any statue rather 
than Atalanta were preferable (such as the Hygeia of Scopas), but in virtue of the non- 
Scopasian character of the face (to judge by the pedimental heads and the Dresden Maenad) 
he comes to the non-committal conclusion that it is by an unknown master of the fourth 
century. But he is arguing in a circle, for he has not committed himself to the Soopasian 
origin of the pediment heads and the Dresden Maenad is identified as Scopasian on com- 
parison with them. He would have done better to search the Mausoleum fragments for 
comparison; but these he has omitted to mention. 

Among the many interesting incidental details that he gives us are his account of 
the inscribed architrave blocks, which indicate the nature of some of the lost metopes 
(pp. 35 and 103), and his rejection of the claim of the Ny Carlsberg male statue to be 
Tegeatan (p. 80, n. 1). 

The line-blook plates are admirable, but some of the process-blocks are inferior, 
and photographs such as Plate CIX,/, g, and C, d, are of little value. Beyond an irritating 
alternation of ‘ Quest ’ and ‘ Occidental ’ we have nothing to cavU at in the style of 
this careful and illuminating monograph. 

S. C. 


A History of Greek Eeligion. By Marten- P. Nilssox. Translated from the 
Swedish by F. J. Feeldex, with a Preface by Sir James G. Frazer. Pp. 310. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1925. 125. fid. 

This is not simply a translation of Dr. Nilsson’s Swedish work on Greek religion, the sub- 
stance of which was delivered in 1920 in a course of lectures for the Olaus Petri foundation, 
at Upsala. Since then the author has lectured at Aberystwyth on the relations of Cretan 
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to classical Greek religion (1923, see Year's Work for that year, p. 45), and, pending the 
complete publication of that course, he incorporates a sketch of its results in the first 
chapter. Noteworthy points are, that he refuses to consider the serpent necessarily 
chthonian (p. 13), suggests (p. 15) that the double axe is a sacrificial implement, not a 
thunderbolt, in its origin, will not hastily conclude that the ^linoans worshipped a great 
goddess (p. 18 sq.), pointing out, very pertinently, that their art show's more than one 
type of female deity, and is strongly of opinion (p. 31) that the goddess, or goddesses, had 
as partner, not a lover or husband, but a divine child, the Cretan Zeus. In Chapter II 
he sets forth his discovery, already published in ' AvTL&wpov : Festschrift f Ur Wackernagel, 
of the coincidence of Mycenaean sites and cycles of myth; with regard to particular myths 
and to religion he is frequently in agreement with the best results of research in this 
country, perhaps more than that of the Continent ; thus he recognises (p. 238) that Herakles 
was not originally a Dorian hero, but merely one who was appropriated by them; he 
rejects (p. 67) Bethe's Sagenversckiebiiug, and equalh' (p. 77) S. Reinach's totemistic theories 
and (p. 78) !Miss Harrison's too ingenious attempt to read savagery into everything. At 
the same time, he is quite ready to use the results of anthropology and folk-lore, clearly 
recognising, for instance, the occasional survival of a savage belief or practice (see especially 
Chapter III), or the importance of folk-tale themes in mythology. ' He is,’ as Sir J. G. 
Frazer says in his introduction to the book, ' far too cautious to push the comparisons 
to extremes, to discover a totem under everj’ bush and a ghost under every god ; ’ but 
this does not prevent him from seeing that such things as ghosts and, if not totems, at 
any rate magical beasts, are to be reckoned with. He adopts the Frazerian distinction 
between magic and religion, with its implication that the former is the earlier [e.g. p. 98); 
a view against which strong objections can be urged, but which is convenient for purposes 
of classification at anj- rate. On many debatable points, such as the existence of divine 
kings, he maintains a sage neutrality. 

In his fourth chapter. Gods of Xatiire and of Human Life, his attitude is, that man 
begins (and therefore the Greeks began) by projecting ‘ his own conscious and volitional 
ego into the world about him,’ thus conceiving of ‘ powers ’ exterior to himself, which 
can hardl3' be called personal, certainlj- not anthropomorphic, at first ; from these powers 
(daimones) develop the personal and anthropomorphic gods. The next chapters discuss 
the part plaj-ed b\' Homer in shaping these concepts, the very important factors of legalism 
and mj’sticism (Chapter VI.), the religion of the State, and, finally, a welcome and very 
sensible section, the differences between the religion of the cultured classes and that of 
the peasantrj-. In this connection he instances a few of the modern survivals. 

Dr. Nilsson is well qualified to ^vrite such a book as this, not simply bj' his learning 
and his good sense, but by the fact that he was himself brought up in a country' district 
of Sweden where he met many people among whom something of the old attitude towards 
such things as mj’ths stOl lingered. Thus, he does not need to theorise about the importance 
of the aetiological mj’th, for he remembers that nearly aU the folk-tales he heard as a boy 
were aetiological. Hence one listens with respect to his views on the mentality of simple 
people, peasants and barbarians, because he has met that mentality himself and spoken 
with the possessors of it. Hence also the sanitj' of much that he saj^s; he is not evolving 
a camel out of his inner consciousness, but sketching what he has seen. 

There are a number of points, however, on which he will find many to oppose him, 
on grounds which to the present reviewer appear good. Apart from the vexed question 
of Homer (he is a separatist), I doubt very much if Wilamowitz-MoUendorf’s theory of 
the Asiatic origin of Apollo, which Dr. Nilsson adopts, will hold water; the distinction 
between magic and religion, already mentioned, is rather too sharp ; and there are minor 
matters here and there which might be criticised. But all this leaves it true that the 
book is fresh, well-informed, vigorous, and on the whole perfectlj- soimd. 

The translator has made several slips in English idiom, such as ’ j'oung ’ several times 
for ‘ late ’ or " recent.’ On p. 101 we find, ^ When the place was planned, in late Mycenaean 
times,’ in a context which seems to indicate that he has misunderstood planerad (levelled). 
On p. 109 he, or the printer, has made lasion into Jason. 


H. J. R. 
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Aspects Ignores de la Religion Grecque. By Geoeges Meatitis. Pp. ix + 169, 

with frontispiece and one fuU-page illustration. Paris : De Boccard, 1926. Prs. 7.50. 

It would appear that there are still some belated individuals on the Continent who imagine 
that Greek rehgion was immoral. M. Meautis, in this charming little volume, sets out 
gently to refute them, and does it very well. His three brief chapters discuss each a single 
point. Chapter I, L’ aspect musical de la religion grecque, emphasising the keen sensibUity 
of the Greeks, deals with their attitude in general towards music, and in particular with 
the definitely rehgious value of such glorifications of music and poetry as are to be found 
in the Ion and the first Pythian, ending with an interesting analogy between artistic rapture 
and philosophical contemplation. Chapter II, on L’aspect heroique, treats of the psycho- 
logical and religious value of such myths as those of Herakles, BeUerophon, or Oedipus, 
when handled by a Pindar or a Sophokles. In Chapter III the author discusses a truth 
which the writings of Profs. Burnet and A. E. Tajior have made very familiar in this 
country, namely, the deeply religious character of the Platonic Sokrates; he does not 
go into the question of his historicity, beyond stating his own conviction that Plato’s picture 
is true in its essentials. 

In so short a book one does not look for very new ideas, yet there are several sug- 
gestions which it would be well to work out in detail, as that on p. 54, that the religious 
reasons governing the choice of particular myths for the decoration of temples ought to 
be examined more thoroughly than they have been, or the dictum (p. 140) that ApoUodoros 
in the Symposnim is le type d’un cmiverli, and the parallel drawn between him, the speaker 
in the Poimandres, and a convert at a modern Salvationist meeting. But for considera- 
tions of space there are many passages well worth quoting for their insight and felicity 
of expression. 

A fuller acquaintance with modern British literature on classical subjects would have 
enabled M. Meautis to avoid a slip or two, as the statement that Herakles is a Dorian 
hero (p. 37), and also would have shown him that he is less isolated than he thinks in 
some of his views. The rather dogmatic statement that the beautiful archaic statue 
which forms the frontispiece is la seule statue conserves qui ait ete I'objet d’un culte might 
with advantage be either modified or justified in a subsequent edition. 

H. J. E. 


Kulturgeschichte des Altertums, ein uberbliok fiber neue Erscheinungen. By 

Waltee Otto. Pp. x 175. Munich : Beck, 1925. 

Dr. Otto explains that he set out to write a review of recent historical literature, but 
found the article which he had intended grow under his hands imtil it became a small 
book. He has done the public a favour by letting it do so, and giving some account of 
his own views on many debatable points ; for they are the views of one who knows what 
history is, possesses a sound and critical judgment, and has read widely. Perhaps rather 
more attention might hav'e been paid to non-German works (thus, there is no reference 
to Tam in connexion with the HeUenistic period, to Mrs. Strong i when the history of art 
is in question, nor to several articles in English periodicals which might have been noticed), 
but this is obviously due merely to the limitations to which every scholar’s reading is 
subject under present conditions. 

The book is divided into three sections : (I) Die Begriffe ‘ Altertum ’ und ‘ Kultur- 
geschichte’ (II) Zur Kulturgeschichte des Orients, and (III), which is much the longest, 
Zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelmeerlcreises. In (I) the author explains that by ’ ancient ’ 
history he means historv down to the Germanic invasions in the West and those of the 
Arabs and Slavs in the East; he very properly will have no arbitrarily fixed dates. His 
conception of history centres around the ‘ Volksgeist ’ and its development, although 
he admits the immense importance of the State and therefore of political history. In 
the other chapters he makes a number of interesting points, a few of which may be cited. 
He is of opinion (pp. 39, 40 ff.) that the questions whether the Hittites, themselves influenced 

^ He clearly would not agree with her, as he strongly opposes M iekhoff, p, 124. 
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by Babylonia, may not have influenced early Roman law, via Etruria, and to what extent 
Babylonian literature may have influenced Greece, are worth careful investigation. He 
takes up (p. 52, note 104) a sceptical attitude towards the views of Reitzenstein as set 
forth in his Iranische Erlosungsmysterium, largely on chronological grounds. He would 
date (p. 57) the appearance of the Greeks in Central Greece in Mycenaean times, say 2000 
B.C., and considers the importance of Mycenaean civilisation after the fall of Crete as 
der erste grosse Sieg des Griechentums, the epic evidence alone showing clearly that the 
Mycenaeans were Greek. The colonising of the Black Sea district in the seventh century 
he considers (p. 88) to have been a feat unequalled by any save the British since that date. 
As regards the West, he holds (p. 110-111) that the Roman principate had nothing save 
a few externals in common with Hellenistic monarchies, and that although (p. 150) there 
was great intellectual decadence under it, moral corruption was not widespread, and 
social life in the first century of our era generally healthy. On economic history he has a 
good deal to say that is worth reading, see especially pp. 76 fi. (Greece and the East) and 
pp. 151 ff. (the relations of science and industry, and of town and country). 

H, J. R. 


Alt-Kreta. Ed. 2. By Helmuth Th. Bossert. Die altesten Kulturen des Mittelmeer- 
hreises. Band 1. Pp. 40, 256 plates. Berhn: E. Wasmuth, 1923. 

It is seldom that a later edition of a book improves upon its predecessor so much as this. 
The first edition of Alt-Kreta (1921) was a very useful work, but it had the encumbrances 
of a popular introduction illustrated with imaginative pictures of Minoan hfe, and an 
excursus on contemporary ancient references to Aegean peoples. The latter was a valuable 
document, but out of place ; and it should be noted that the author proposes to reproduce 
it in another book together with the relevant pictorial and glyptic records. Meanwhile 
it stands as the sole claim to survival that the first edition now possesses. In that edition, 
too. several archaic Greek reliefs and statuettes were intruded among the Minoan sculpture. 
Their expulsion is apparently due to exigencies of space. Dr. Bossert rightly insists upon 
the continuity of Greek culture, but this picture-book is undoubtedly better without 
illustrations of it. The next edition will probably discard the few HeUadic and Cycladic 
pieces which occupy the first fourteen plates, and by that time there may be enough 
material for a volume in the same series on All-Hellas. The present book contains illus- 
trations of three hundred and fifty-two objects (not counting gems and small jewels, which 
are in groups). The descriptive text on each plate gives provenience, material and size ; 
dates, publications and other useful references are collected in a separate list of concise and 
learned notes. Dr. Bossert's intimate knowledge of the material has made his text 
remarkably accurate ; some errors of course are bound to exist, but the reviewer has 
found only two. The painted funnel-vase with double-axes, stars and shells (No. 166) 
came from Palaikastro, not Knossos, and the Lewes House collection is not and never was 
at Oxford (this collection may not indeed exist at all, since some of the Mycenaean gems 
which it contained are at the present moment in the hands of dealers). It is also wrong, 
in the chronological diagram reprinted from the first edition, to set the beginning of the 
‘ Early Mycenaean (shaft-grave) period ’ level with the middle of M.M. II., for the Cretan 
settlement at Mycenae belongs to the end of M.M. III. ; but some other recent authorities 
have arrived at such strange conclusions in this context that one hesitates to call it an 
unconscious error. It will be found convenient to keep the Minoan name for the earliest 
Cretan importations, and to draw' the Early, Middle and Late Mycenaean periods (Mjx. I., 
Myc. II., Myc. III.) parallel with L.M. I., L.M. II., L.M. Ill, The pictures are the best 
to be had in every instance, and are mostly photographed from originals ; many important 
subjects (notably a series of ivories from Mycenae) have not previously been published. 
EinaUv the small print of the notes is admirably clear, and the plates are reproduced in 
collotj-pe (as against half-tone in the first edition), with the result that their detail bears 
enlargement under a glass or through a lantern-slide. E. J. E. 
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Athens : Its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion. By C. T. 

Seltman, B.A. 4to. Pp. XX + 228. With 24 coUotj-pe plates, a frontispiece, and 

75 figures in the text. Cambridge University Press, 1924, £2 2.s. 

Mr. Seltman von his spurs some years ago by the production of a remarkable and illumin- 
ating monograph on the ' Temple Coins of Olympia.’ Adopting a method of investigation 
first apphed on a large scale by the editors of the Corpus X umuiornin, he made a careful 
studj- of the dies that had been used for the rich mintage of Elis, and was thus able to bring 
order out of what had previously been, by comparison, little better than chaos. His new 
book is a much more ambitious effort along the .same lines. If it cannot be pronounced 
equally successful, the fault is not enthely the author's. On the one hand, the combined 
wealth and vagueness of our information regarding early Athenian history has been a 
very real embarrassment, offering a constant temptation to indulge in highly speculative 
conjectures. On the other, the numismatic material has proved far more intractable 
than might have been hoped for. Even a cursory examination of it will show that the 
search for actual die-sequences has been relatively barren. Mr. Seltman might not be 
wilhng to admit this. The fact, however, remains that between many individual members 
of the various ' groups ’ into which the coins are marshalled there is no 7iexiis of the kind 
that is postulated, while the relation between the ' groups ' themselves is in even less 
fortunate case. The weakness is fundamental. It means that, so far as the arguments 
are supposed to be based upon die-sequences, they rest in large measui-e upon sand. The 
conclusions to which they lead have, therefore, little, if any, of that inevitability which 
the confident manner of their presentation may possibly induce the general reader to believe 
that they possess. 

This warning seems necessary in the interests of the uninitiated. Specialists will be 
under no illusions in the matter and, realising the difficulties with which !Mr. Seltman 
was confronted, they will be aU the readier to acknowledge the solid merits of his achieve- 
ment. His catalogue is an excellent piece of work, careful and painstaking. It will be 
indispensable to future students of the series concerned. Again, the reasoning in the 
eommentary is often suggestive and helpful. Even where it is least convincing, it never 
fails to be ingenious. The volume is a distinct contribution towards the solution of a set 
of numismatic problems whose importance is matched only by their obscurity. As regards 
the answers which are here propounded (some of which, by the way, are far from 
novel) it is safe to say that there is hardly one of them on which a jury of experts would be 
prepared to return a unanimous verdict — unless indeed it were to be adverse. Some, 
however, are much more likelj’ to be right than others. Thus, the criticism of the ordinary 
explanation of the weO-known story about Hippias is singularly effective, and in associating 
the appearance of the olive leaves upon Athena's helmet with the victory at Marathon 
Mr. Seltman brings himself into line with the broad trend of recent opinion. His theory 
as to the pre-Solonian coinage of Athens, on the other hand, hangs by the very slenderest 
of threads. That as to the date of the issue of the dekadrachm, though more probable, 
can scarcely be regarded as yet proven. A very detailed account is given of the minting 
activities of Peisistratus and of the Alemaeonidae, whether within the boundaries of Attica 
or bei'ond them. It may be true, but few will agree that it is vouched for by the erfidence 
adduced. 

Even those who expected that a study of the dies would clear up once for all the 
mystery of the Wappenmimzen, will be disappointed to find that something still remains 
to be done. The dies concerned being punch-dies with only a rude incuse, identity is 
extraordinarily hard to establish. Numismatists are not likely to be content with anjdhing 
short of ocular demonstration, and the opportunity for that is denied them, since no more 
than a single example of each die is reproduced on the collotype plates. Meanwhile 
Mr. E. S. G. Eobinson tells us in the Numismatic Chronicle that, in the only group where 
he has been able to examine the originals, he caimot accept Mr. Seltman’s identification. 
Where are we ? It is all very perplexing. What is more, it is a great pity. Long ago 
the Abbe Barthelemy, Cousinery and Beule assigned these pieces to Athens, mainly on 
the ground of provenance. More recently this attribution has been defended by Six and 
Babelon against a transference to Euboea. jVIr. Seltman has now made it his own. As 
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elaborated by him, it fits many of the facts uncommonly' well. It would be very satisfactory 
if it could be firmly established. Is there no chance of the whole of the material being 
made generally' accessible ? Its publication would certainly be worth while. In face of 
Mr. Robinson's challenge it would almost seem to be necessary, for there are indications 
that Mr. Seltman's enthusiasm can sometimes take command of his judgement. The 
appearance among the Wappenm iinzeii of the coin with the buU to the left (Catalogue Xo. 24) 
is inexplicable on any other hypothesis, and the suggestion that the coin-types of Etruria 
were borrowed from those of Athens (p. 131) is nothing short of fantastic. 

Despite occasional lapses (e.g. ‘the staple trade needed no egging on,’ p. 9) the volume 
is very readable. The publishers, too, have done their duty by it handsomely'. Xor is 
the price unreasonable in view of the number and quahty of the illustrations. If the 
collotype plates are not quite equal to the best continental work, they are well up to the 
British pre-war standard. 


The Homer of Aristotle. By D. S. Mvrgoliouth. Pp. vii. + 245. Oxford : Basil 
Blackwell, 1923. 

In the opening chapters of this book, entitled ' The Cipher of Attic Tragedy ’ and ‘ The 
Homeric Cipher ’ Prof. MargoUouth extends to Aeschylus, Sophocles and Homer the 
methods akeady applied by him to Euripides in ‘ Chronograms of the Euripidean Dramas ’ 
(1915). He believes that the tragedians hid away in the introductory iambics of each 
of their plays, firstly, thek signature, secondly, the date of composition, thirdly, a dedi- 
cation to Athena, and lastly, a warning to look for no further cryptic information after 
this point. Taking the iambics two lines at a time, he proceeds to rearrange the letters 
of which they consist into two new trimeters, which under more or less vigorous pressure 
yield a suggestion of the sense required. In the case of Homer the procedure is somewhat 
different, the anagrams — again in trimeters — being extracted from Iliad, 11. 1-7. and 
Odynsey, 11. 1-10, broken up into groups consisting of two consecutive letters from each 
line. The result is startling. The vexed question of Homer s birthplace is found to be 
settled in favour of los, one of the minor Sporades, and the two great epics are revealed 
as having been VTitten by the poet in an official capacity for a Greek ruler of post-war 
Troy (now called ' Xew Ikon ') who was at the same time ‘ a scion of Aeneas.' For the 
remarkable theories as to Homer and his poetry which Prof. Margoliouth develops on the 
basis of his ‘ cipher ’ and for their cormexion with Aristotle's theory of fiction the curious 
inquirer must be referred to the book itself. In spite of Prof. Margohouth's serene conviction 
of the truth of all these things his treatise is not calculated to persuade many of his readers 
to share his beliefs. 

V. S. 


Union Acaddmique Internationale : Corpus 'Vasorum Antiquorum. 
Prance, Musde du Louvre, by E. Pottieb : Fascicules 2 and 3. Paris, 1923 
and 1925. France, Musee de Compiegne, by Mme. Makceele Plot. Paris, 
1924. Danemark, Copenhague, Mus6e National, by Che. Blixkexbeeg 
and K. Fehs Johaxsex : Fascicule I. Paris and Copenhagen, n.d. Great Britain, 
British Museum (Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities), by A. H. SiniH. 
Fascicule 1. London, 1925. 

The two new fascicules of the Louvre Corpus continue the publication of the vases from 
Susa, of the Attic black-figured and of the Attic red-figured vases. A good number of pieces 
are published for the first time, or better than before ; and many of the photographs are 
excellent. One criticism which I made on the first fascicule I cannot but repeat. H only 
the vases could be cleaned before photographing ! The value of the photographs would 
be trebled. The modern botching is often manifest in the photograph (for example, 
III. Id, pi. 12, 2; III. Id, pi. 15, 5 (eye and mouth gone over); III. Ic, pi. 18, middle 
(lady with two heads, one ancient and one modem), but often it is hard, even for an expert. 
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to tell from the reproduction alone exactly where old ends and new begins : and even when 
the restorations are perfectly obvious, they confuse and enrage the eye. 

In self-defence I must point out that in the text to III. Id, pi. 14, 5-6, and pi. 16, 
6 and 9, statements are attributed to me which I have not made, and that the assignment 
of III. Ic, pi. 12, 8 to the Kleophrades painter does not in the least depend on the inscrip- 
tion, as might appear from the text; and that Hoppin in his Handbook recorded, did not 
make, attributions. 

The Compiegne fascicule publishes the whole collection. The vases are well arranged 
and well described by Mme. Flot. The restorations in pi. 8, 1, and pi. 14, 2, might have 
been noted; in pi. 15, 1, the central medallion seems to have been let into an alien cup 
in modern times ; in pi. 17, 2-5, I read Lysis not Lakis ; the black vases in pi. 24, 19—59, 
do not seem to be all Campanian. The introduction gives a lively account of Vivenel, who 
formed this admirable collection and presented it to his native town. 

The Danish Corpus is proceeding in chronological order : the first fascicule contains 
Egyptian, Trojan, Cypriote, ThessaUan, Cycladic, Cretan and Mycenaean. The photographs 
are very good and never too small; the text, in French, worthy of its authors. 

The first British fascicule is devoted to the pottery from Cj'prus — bronze-age, and 
Mycenean ; to the Panathenaic amphorae and vases with kindred subjects ; and to ' Gnathia 
vases.’ The photography is excellent ; and we are glad to find that the backgrounds have 
not been tampered with, as in the foreign fascicules. The text is pleasantly brief. The 
restorations in the Panathenaic vases might have been given (B 132, B 133, etc.), seeing 
that they do not appear in the Museum Catalogue; and the bibliography at the head of 
the Panathenaic section might have included Robinson’s article in A.J.A. 1908, and 
Langlotz’s Zeitbestimmung. The ‘ Gnathia ’ section does not distinguish what may be called 
‘ Gnathia ’ proper — a late Apulian ware — ^from very different fabrics — the Latin Pocla 
(pi. 6, 8) and even Attic vases of the Hellenistic period (pi. 7, 8 ; pi. 7, 13 ; pi. 8, 2 ; pi. 8, 3). 
The section is none the less singularly valuable, for aU these classes of vase have been hitherto 
neglected, except by one or two scholars like Watzinger and Pagenstecher, and good repro- 
ductions are few ; the fine bowl of Zeus Soter (pi. 2, 3), long known, has never been published 
before. 

Xote the deheUenised ornaments on back and side of the British cover compared with 
the French. 

J. D. B. 


Phidias and the Parthenon Sculptures. By P. Johansen. Translated. Pp. 136 
with numerous cuts. Copenhagen : Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1925. 

The stream of writings on Pheidias seems to be endless, to the neglect perhaps of other 
productions of Greek art also in their way important. Dr. Johansen’s book is an honest 
study. It is largely based on the teachings of the eminent Danish critic J. Lange. The 
sculptures of the Parthenon are examined in detail, and criticised from the artistic point 
of view. The writer does show imagination in his attempts to realise the motives and 
procedure of the sculptors. But unfortunately the book suffers from grave defects. Lange 
takes for granted Furtwangler’s Lemnia, and bases far too much on her, seeing that she is 
only a copy. He regards the sculptors of the Parthenon too much as the men employed 
by Pheidias, and too little as a school of almost independent artists. Almost the only 
thing that we know about the authorship of the pedimental sculptures is derived from 
the fragmentary inscription which proves that payment for them was made, not to Pheidias, 
but to several (unnamed) artists. In discussing the well-known ’ law of frontahty ’ set forth 
by J. Lange, Dr. Johansen speaks of its * authority as an adamantine law, which is clearly 
to confuse legislative enactments with convenient scientific generalisations. He makes the 
amazing statement that Pausanias does not display any interest in artists. He speaks of 
the admirable archaic group at Chalcis in Euboea as representing Perseus and an Amazon. 
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He observes of the pediments at Olympia that their soulful expression is very prominent. 
I have noted many other strange statements, but it is often difSoult to say how far they 
are due to the writer, and how far to the translator, who evidently has no knowledge of 
the subject and may easily have transformed a possible view into an obvious absurdity. 

P. G. 


Phidias et la Sculpture grecque au V« Sifecle. By Henri Lechat. Pp. 196 : 54 

illustrations. Paris : de Boccard, 1924. 

Yet another book bi’ a Continental scholar on Pheidias ! The present work, however, is 
not limited to Pheidias. It is in fact a brief account of the rise and bloom of Greek art, 
especially at Athens. The moral of the numerous works on fifth-century art which have 
lately appeared seems to be that we know hardly anything with certainty in regard to 
Pheidias ; but that the sculpture of the Parthenon repaj’s the deepest and most appreciative 
study. 

It would hardly be suitable to vvite a detailed criticism of M. Lechafs book. He runs 
over the history of Greek sculpture, citing the examples which seem to him most striking, 
and stating what he regards as their authorship and meaning. But he gives no references, 
nor does he state the grounds of his ^iews. To discuss them is therefore impossible. The 
work is evidently meant, not for specialists, but for the French public. Of course M. Lechat 
is not a mere vulgarimteur. He has published careful and minute studies of works of 
sculpture at Athens, especially of archaic stj'le, and has every right to form theories and 
to publish them. Xor would his public wish him to state the exact degree of probability 
which he attaches to each. The work is readable, and the selection of examples for illus- 
tration is judicious. 

P. G. 


Griechisches Privatrecht auf Eechtsvergleichender Grundlage. Band I. 

AUgemeine Lehren. By Prof. Dr. Egon Weiss. Pp. vi -j- 556. Leipzig : Fehx 
Meiner, 1923. 

This is the first volume of a work intended to give a description of Greek private law as a 
whole, and the work is the first of its kind to appear in any language. The author, of course, 
recognises, though perhaps he tends to minimise, the very considerable divergencies between 
the systems of the various states, and he realises therefore that it is impossible to give a 
dogmatic account such as can be given of the law of a people living under a single sovereign, 
but he holds, as is now the general opinion, that underlying all the diversities of time and 
place there was a unity of Hellenic legal ideas. This unity it is his object to set out according 
to the scheme now usuallj^ adopted for the exposition of a system of private law. In this 
volume consequently he gives us ' General Principles,’ including ’ Sources,’ ‘ Subjects of 
Rights ’ and ‘ Acts in the law ’ (Rechtsgeschaefte), which last includes two chapters suggested 
by the pecuKarities of Greek institutions, ‘ The Principle of Publicity,’ and ‘ Archives.’ At 
the end of the volume we find ‘ Execution,’ in its two divisions of ’ Execution against 
Property ’ and ‘ Execution against the Person.’ The reason for this rather surprising piece 
of arrangement, as stated in the preface, is that, not only in the documents which have 
come down to us, but also in Greek law as a system, execution occupies a preponderating 
position over judgement. This hardly seems sufficient justification, and we may perhaps 
conjecture that the abundance of material and of recent work on the subject had something 
to do with the appearance of execution at this stage of the work. 

Without limiting himself by any definite date Professor Weiss has confined himself 
to Greek law purely, and his description ceases in general at the point where Roman 
institutions come to prevail amongst a Hellenic population, a point which is not the same 
for aU parts of the subject. It is thus that we get a fairly full description of the Egyptian 
system of land registration, which is a development of Greek ideas as to the pubficity of 
acts in the law, though as a matter of fact the l3ij3Xi60igKai iyKTgcewv did not come into 
existence until Roman times. 
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A volume dealing professedly 'nith general principles is bound to be discursive, and we 
need not be surprised if we find in this volume matters which belong more naturally to 
anthropology or religion than to law, as in the discussion of primitive ideas of personality 
and the soul, or in that on the nature of an oath. But there is a certain unevenness of 
treatment which, if it continues in the later volumes, will raise doubts whether the author 
is right in thinking that research on particular matters has now reached a point at which 
Greek private law can really be set out as a system. The fact is that the amount of our 
knowledge varies very considerably according to the accidental preservation of material 
illuminating different parts of the subject. Thus Professor Weiss can give us a full and 
useful account of the different forms of publicity and of the ideas which underlie them, 
but in the whole of the chapter on acts in the law there is no satisfactory general account 
of contract, and the reason presumably is that no one has yet succeeded in getting any 
general theory out of the existing material. Partsch’s beginnings in his BuergscJiaftsrecht 
and elsewhere have not been followed up. Again in the law of succession, also discussed 
in this volume, although we have a great deal of Athenian material and some excellent 
evidence of the different system of Gortyn, there are fundamental questions as to the 
nature of universal succession which are quite undecided, and a simple practical question 
may be incapable of receiving a certain answer. In Attic law could a private creditor of 
the deceased touch the after-acquired property of a son of his debtor? The author can 
only give a doubtful affirmative answer, though it is interesting to note that his reasoning 
convinced Partsch {Arcklv fuer PapijruswissenschafI, VII. 272), who had supported the 
contrary opinion in his Bmrgschaftsrecht. 

Apart from the general question of the possibility at the present time of a compre- 
hensive statement of Greek law, there ean be no doubt of the value of this work. Most 
interesting perhaps and most novel is the chapter on ‘ Das Gesetz.’ setting forth the very 
different ideas on the nature of legislation held by the Greeks from those which the modern 
world has developed. Whereas we regard the law as speaking directly to the individual 
citizen, the Greeks regarded it as addressed to the magistrate, whose originally unlimited 
powers it is intended to bind. The normal Greek arrangement of laws is therefore, as the 
author explains, according to the official whose sphere of duty they concern, a point of 
view which leads to the conception of ttoXitikos vd/409 as a law dealing, in contradistinction, 
with the citizen directlj’. In this chapter, as elsewhere in the book, the references both 
to the sources and to modern hterature are full and clear. Indeed it seems to us that the 
notes are sometimes overburdened with references to modern legal hterature which has 
no particular reference to Greece, but simply discusses, for other systems, the matters 
of which the author is treating with reference to the Greeks. Kote 98, for instance, on 
p. 273 ghms references to modern works on the Austrian system of land registration. 
Another noticeable point is that the author does not seem consistent in the amount of 
knowledge he assumes in the reader. Sometimes, as in the description of mancipatio 
(p. 244), we have an elementary statement of matters of which a person who reads this 
book can hardly be ignorant. In another place the Eoman ' deduclio quae moribua fit,' 
a more difficult, or at any rate a more disputed matter, is mentioned without any explan- 
ation. We noticed a curious shp on p. 247, where it is said that urban servitudes can 
‘ only be mancipated,’ whereas, of course, what is meant is that they can only be ceded 
in hire. But these are small matters. We hope that Professor Weiss’ promise of a second 
volume on the law of persons and property will soon be fulfilled. 

H. F. J. 


Les NoveUes de L^on le Sage. By Hexbi Monxiee, Professeur a la Faculte de 
droit de Bordeaux. Pp. vii -f 226. Bordeaux : Feret & Fils, 1923. 

The editing of this posthumous work of Monsieur H. Monnier appears from the preface to 
have been a labour of considerable difficulty, but it was well worth while. After some 
prehminary discussion the author gives a systematic account of the contents of Leo's 
Novels, together with an illuminating commentary. The volume ends with brief discus- 
sions of Leo’s theologj’, psychology, ethics and logic as displayed in his legislation, and a 
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conjecture as to why he was called ‘ the Wise.’ If this conjecture is right, it seems hard 
that an Emperor who legislated so severely against magic (Nov. 65) should owe his title 
to the fact that his subjects believed him to be ' quelque peu sorcier.’ The whole book 
brings out weU that astonishing mixture of a highly developed civilisation with a certain 
naivete of mind which characterises the Byzantine age. Leo was well versed in the subtleties 
of theology — he was indeed more of a theologian than a lawyer — but in the Novel w-hich 
gives to the captive the right to make a vahd will, a sensible enough reform in itself, he is 
simple enough to ignore the logic of the ancient rule to the contrary, and can only speak 
of the lack of testamentary capacity as ' a sting more sharp than that of death itself.’ 
It is important to notice Monsieur Monnier's views on two points of general interest. In 
opposition to Zachariae's later opinion, he holds that the Basihca were aheady published 
for the first time by Basihus Macedo, and as to Justinian's Novels, he inclines, though with 
much hesitation, to the view that Justinian made a collection of them himself. 

H. F. J. 


Sicilia Numismatica. Bj’ Walther Giesecke. Pp. 188, with 27 coUotj-pe plates. 

Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann, 1923, M, 36 (§8-70). 

Specialists will find this work stimulating, if often unconvincing, but it cannot be recom- 
mended to the general reader. The author's primary object is the Greek coinage of Sicilj^ 
regarded as currency — as the oil, in his own phi-ase, which lubricates the economic machine 
— but he touches also on some of its historical and even artistic aspects. In the latter 
fields, so thoroughly planted and watered by Holm, Evans and HUl, he has httle new to 
show ; indeed his appreciation of style seems sometimes at fault, witness his arrangement 
of the StTacusan decadraohms. But after aU it is as a study of the currency as such that 
the book must be judged. Giesecke approaches the metrology from a refreshing point of 
view, breaking with the old ‘ Babylonian ’ past and taking the weights of the coins as he 
finds them. Further, he envisages his problem as part of a greater problem covering the 
Western Mediterranean, and rightly emphasises the connexion between the standards of 
Etruria and the Chalcidian Colonies at the end of the sixth century, and between those of 
Italy and Sju-acuse in the third. The whole work, however, is stultified in the reviewer's 
opinion by one fatal assumption, trimetallism. For a bimetallic currency in gold and silver 
a good case may be made out, but that the intrinsic value of copper coins in Sicily from 
the earliest times was equal to their nominal value seems a doctrine all hot from what Beloch 
calls the ‘ witches’ kitchen ’ of metrology. This assumption leads to the conclusion that 
the ratio of copper to silver was roughly twice as low as the lowest hitherto proposed, 
was subject to violent fluctuations (which would make it unsuitable for anything but a 
token coinage) and stood at different levels in neighbouring cities at the same time. Also 
a varjdng explanation has to be found for identical marks of value according as they 
appear on silver or copper coins. The hitherto accepted system is confessedly not without 
great difficulties, but this new principle surely makes matters worse. 

In dealing with the gold and silver coinage of Agathocles and his successors Giesecke 
is more at home. His reconstruction of the steps by which, in spite of abortive attempts 
to break free, Sicilian currency was gradually di-awn into the economic circuit of Borne is 
interesting and deserves careful consideration. Here, as indeed throughout the book, 
metrologists will be grateful for the material which has been placed at their disposal. A 
word of praise should be said for the plates. 


Novae Inscriptiones Atticae, By J. J. E. Hondius. Pp. 143. Leyden : A. W. 
Sijtholi, 1925. 

This work forms the doctoral dissertation of a Dutch scholar best known in this country 
as the founder and editor of the new periodical entitled Supphmentum Epigraphicum 
Omecum. It deals with seventy-nine Attic inscriptions, of which five are decrees, eight 
fragments of inventories or accounts, sixty-two epitaphs and the remainder a fragment of 
J.H.S.— VOL. NLV. LT 
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the tribute quota-list of 448-7 b.c., an incomplete list perhaps of ZiairqTai, part of a fifth- 
century casualty-list and a fourth-century dedication. All these were unpublished when 
the author began his task, and although the fourteen texts attributable to the fifth century 
had before its completion appeared in Inseriptiones Graecae, I (ed. minor), that has by no 
means rendered valueless his edition even of these texts. 

The work, which is excellently printed and illustrated by admirable photographs of 
the more important inscriptions under discussion, is marked by great dihgenoe and care, 
and the few errors we have noted are almost aU typographical slips. The commentaries 
contain full and valuable discussions of various subjects — e.g. the ransom of prisoners of 
war (p. 101 ff.) — on which the inscriptions touch, and an interesting excursus is added 
(p. 76 ff.), in which the vexed problem of the dp^aTo? vecos is examined. Last, but not least. 
Dr. Hondius has appended to his work a series of indexes which notably facilitate its use. 


Plotinus. Translated by Stephen IMacKenn.^. Vol. II., Psychic and Physical Treatises 

(Enneads II and III). Pp. 246. London : Philip Lee Warner, publisher to the Medici 

Society, London, 1921. 21s. Vol. III., On the Nature of the Soul (Ennead IV). 

Pp. 160. London: The Medici Society, 1924. 21s. 

It is a strange thing that Plotinus, whose manner of writing even his devoted pupil admitted 
to he incorrigibly careless, should find a translator who has managed to turn the creaking 
and jolting Greek into as perfect a piece of Enghsh prose as has ever been produced from 
an ancient original. We cannot help wondering what Mr. MacKenna would make of a 
first-class Greek text, say a Platonic dialogue, and we hope that some day he will try. 
l\Ir. MacKenna is modest about his achievement ; he wishes his translation to be regarded 
as tentative; and he freely admits that he is sometimes as hkely to be VTong as right. 
It is pretty certain that parts of Plotinus will always remain obscure, mainly through his 
OTO fault and not that of his interpreters ; but no one in recent years has done more to 
elucidate the dark places than Mr. MacKenna. We believe, however, that Mr. MacKenna 
is less patient of flattery than of criticism, and we will therefore call attention to some 
passages where his renderings seem to require modification. 

Vol. II., p. 12, 1. 19, • nowhere is there any vTonging of any other, any opposition.’ 
For the last two words substitute ‘ even if there be opposition ’ (ovS’ dv p iyavrwy, Volk- 
mann s edition, 227. 5), and cp. V. 2.51. 23, <Tvp.rf>wva Se ovrcos . . . kuI el e^ evavTtiuv. P. 17, 
1. 11, for ‘ why the wrong course is followed is scarcely worth enquiring ’ read ‘ it is not 
right to hold that the turn towards the bad comes from seeking it ’ (so Brehier takes it). 
P. 25, beg innin g of III. 2. 12, Mr. MacKenna is driven to considerable straits by miscon- 
ceiving, as it appears, the character of the conditional sentence el elpydaaTo . . . ovk av 
(T^oirj. The passage means something like this : ' if the Reason- Principle applying itself 
to matter is the creator of this universe, and if it derives its characteristic differentiation 
of parts from its Prior, then this, its product, so produced, cannot have a superior in beauty.’ 
P. 26, 1. 10 insert ‘ misused ’ (kukIos exprja-ayro) between ‘ have ’ and ‘ money.’ P. 35, 1. 
13, for ‘ we may perhaps think of actors ’ read ‘ possibly there is no need to . . .’ (py yap 
ovSev Sei). Throughout this paragraph Plotinus seems to be denying his previous sug- 
gestion (c. 17) that the actors in the world’s drama do something more than repeat the 
parts which its Author has given them. P. 37, 1. 20, tuv e</>' exarepa should be rendered 
■ the agents for good and bad,’ not ‘ the minor agents, the individuals.’ P. 42, at foot, 

‘ some of these causes . . .’ ef avTu>v (V. 257. 20) does not refer to ‘ causes,’ but to ‘ our- 
selves,’ — ■’ they (evils) are due to our connecting ourselves indeed with the operations of 
Providence . . . but being unable to join on the consequences . . .’ (so Brehier). P. 51, 
1. 24, Tov pera^v rijs vcrrepov yeveereo)? (V. 265. 17) means ‘ in the interval before,’ not 
‘ during the period of their renewed fife.’ P. 56, 1. 10, tov Xeyopevov pixTov eputra (V. 269. 
10) does not mean ‘ copulative love.’ The reference is certainly to Plato’s ‘ mixed sort ’ 
of love [Laws, 837 B) in which bodily desire and spiritual love are mingled. P. 57, 1. 11, 
Tciiv ovT(j}V ovcTLas Kat TTpos exeivo opweryjs o irptlyrg ovaia (HI. 5. 3, V. 271. 12) is 
rendered ‘ in the real being which looks . . . towards the very Highest.’ But the very 
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Highest, or the One, is not oicria, but transcends it. opwa-rj^, if right, ( ? opSxra), must 
in spite of grammar refer to soul looking towards the intelligible world, which is irpui-rq 
ovdia. P. 66, 1. 4, the distinction between Xdyot and p.v$ot is missed, Plotinus is arguing 
that not merely mj-ths have to use the imagery of time in reference to the eternal, but 
even sober phUosophioal discussion. P. 72, 1. 4, dirws l/cao-ra (V. 285. 32) rendered by 
‘ in its effort to shape things to its choice,’ goes with tXeytro, ’ where we dealt with the 
several characters of aU the passions.’ P. 75, 1. 18, the words ovSei/ on /j.y go together ; 
‘ it is everjdhmg by its power, nor has that power a definite limit ’ (so Brehier). P. 79, 
end of c. 8, and p. 83, last line, f-jroKci/xevor should be translated by ‘ subject ’ rather 
than ‘ substance ’ ; and auipa, p. 80, by ‘.body ’ rather than ‘ matter.’ Plotinus himseK is 
verj' careful about these distinctions. P. 80, 1. 23, ‘ certainly there can be none (he. no 
action) between these {sc. quahties) of unlike scope.’ But the words pAWov Si al ivavTiai's 
ixova-ai (V. 294. 19) must mean " though there will be marked action in the case of opposite 
quahties,’ a well-known Aristotehan doctrine, stated by Plotinus himself a few fines 
lower down. P. 87, 1. 12, Trapa-rrXyaLov is not ‘ brought near,’ but ‘ the same sort of thing.’ 
P. 101, 1. 15, the Greek means ‘ so too the AU will have something towards which it 
tends.’ o-n-cp is subject of ocrcus ecrraL (V. 314. 11). P. 104, 1. 27, the translation 
‘ the conception of Eternity ... is not satisfied by something measured out to anj^ 
remoter time ’ takes et? xpovov aXXov pcpiTpypivov (V. 317. 15) wrongly. The participle 
agrees wdth -j^povov and is contrasted with the following aweipor. P. 106, near foot, Mr. 
MacKenna has ‘ if the reference is to the circuit of the heavenly system (it is not strictly 
continuous or equable, since) the time taken in the return path is not that of the outgoing 
movement . . . the movement of the AU proceeds, therefore, by two different degrees ; 
the rate of the entire journey is not that of the first half.’ This is misleading. The circuit 
is equable enough and so is the rate of its progress. Plotinus means that if there is such 
a thing as continuous motion like that of the heavenly circuit, it is none the less in time, 
not time itself ; half the circuit takes half the time of the whole. On the same page and 
elsewhere TtTaypivy [sc. Kivycn^) is rendered ‘ definite ’ and on page 107 ‘ subordinate.’ 
The former rendering is obr-iously right. P, 1 14, last line, for ‘ sequent ’ read ‘ con- 
tinuous ’ (cruv£;^€s). P. 163, 1. 27, ‘ than it needs,’ y wpos CKeivoy (V. 137. 25). Substitute 
‘ than Saturn.’ 

Vol. III. (Ennead IV). It is worth noting that this volume contains those treatises 
on the Soul which the critic Longinus found so puzzling that he could only suppose his 
copy defective, though Porphyry assures us it was an exact transcript of the author's 
manuscript. Mr. MacKenna throws a flood of light on these difficult books. 

P. 4, 1. 22, ‘ it (matter) exists here and yet is There.’ ‘ There ’ suggests the eternal 
world, but wSl . . . wS'l refer to different places in the sensible world. P. 11, 1. 11, ‘with 
other parts again making allotment of faculty.’ But aXXwv Si to pepC^eiv ovtcus (V. 13. 3) 
means ‘ this kind of partition belongs to other things than soul.’ P. 32, 1. 3 (V. 32. 29), 
‘ things, therefore, in which at no point is there an entirety.’ Is not the subject ‘ space ’ ? — 
‘ so that in nothing is it an entirety.’ P. 35, I. 10, ev wpwTots rois vtvpoL? (V. 35. 31) 
doubtless means ‘ at the ends of the nerves,’ not ‘ mainly centred in the nerves.’ P. 41, 
last fine, y yap iifieXKopevy on (V. 42. 1 1), ‘ the soul stUl a dragged captive.’ But icfieXKopevy 
is probably middle (cp. V. 27. 26, 37. 32) and n should be read for on, which is not wanted. 
P. 42, o. 28, 1. 2. The right translation is ‘ or do we remember objects of desire by the 
desiring faculty, or objects of anger by the passionate faculty ? ’ No one would suggest 
that we desire by to OvponSi's, as Mr. MacKenna’s rendering implies. P. 46, 1. 1, ‘though 
its isolation is not perceived.’ Rather ‘ but when merged in another its separate existence 
is hidden.’ P. 46, I. 21, ‘ there is always the possibility . . .’ The right rendering seems 
to be ‘ for owing to the excellence of the higher it may be possible for the other of lower 
nature to be held down forcibly by its superior.’ Mr. MacKenna takes ryv iripav ryv 
<f)vcnv xeipova aval (V. 46. 16) to mean ‘ for the one (sc. the higher) to become worse in 
nature.’ But ryv <f)vcnv xei'pova is adjectival and dvai goes with xarexo/irevqi'. Cp. V. 50. 
27, 51. 18. P. 63, 1. 25, ' the indicated conclusion does not follow unless . . .’ ovno^ ws 
oTov Xeyav seems correctty rendered by Ficinus ste res ageretur quasi dicendo, Xiyeiv 
referring to the ‘ affirmation ’ by the ordering principle. P. 75, 1. 8, ‘ this could not accompany 
that intention towards the highest.’ Rather ‘ this cannot be due to . . .’ rep Trpos 
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KpeiTTOo-Lv etrat (V. 73. 27) must be causaL P. 78, 1. 23, substitute for the text ‘ but also 
over the suffering of anyone connected with us.’ At line 6 of this page (V’. 76. 11) for 
OvjXLKov, ‘ passionate,’ ^irriKoS should probably be read. Cp. V. 76. 31. P. 79, last line, 
‘ if the occasions of anger presented themselves.’ tovtcov refers to blood and bile just 
mentioned. P. 83, 1. 9 f., ‘ such a memory as we ascribed to Demeter and Hestia.’ The 
passage looks back to c. 27, where memory is not attributed to these beings. A safer 
rendering would be ‘ it might have been something the same with them as with Demeter 
and Hestia.’ P. 106, last hne, oidr Icttiv ivapyt^ (V. 105. 29) presumably means, not ‘ so 
far as anything is visible,’ but ‘ (the fire itself) in all its clearness.’ P. 128, last line, 
■ much more must this be true in the case of thought . . .’ The Greek (V. 127. 3) 
undoubtedly means ‘ so that stiU more when passing into the governing principle they 
{sc. objects of sensation) become like indivisible thoughts.’ Cp. I. 1. 7. 

The following minor alterations require to be made : Vol. II., p. 93, 1. 14, out out ‘ of ’ 
before ‘ any determined thing ’ ; p. 98, 1. 25, read ‘ excluding ’ for ‘ including ’ ; p. 163, 
1. 1, alter " for the cold ’ to ‘ for the hot ’ ; Vol. III., p. 38, 1. 12, read ‘ revolving ’ for 
‘ revolting,’ and p. 134, 1. 14, ' has not heen ’ for ‘ has heen.’ At p. 142, 1. 18, ‘ through ’ 
should be read for ‘ throughout,' and at p. 148, 1. 21, ‘ tends to ’ is prohahly a shp for 
‘ attends to ’ {Oepa-Tr^vovcra). 

Mr. MacKenna would have done well to add a hst of the readings which he adopts 
in disputed passages. Occasionally he follows Volkmann where he should not, but not 
infrequently he throws over the editors and reverts to the manuscripts. Sometimes he 
translates what appear to be conjectures of his own, e.g. Vol. II, p. 93, 1. 7, vAp for vAij 
(V. 306. 11), Vol. III., p. 18, 1. 27, q p.cvu p-ia for rj p.a ti p.ia. Mr. MacKenna makes generous 
acknowledgment to Mr. E. R. Dodds for help and criticism. All students of Plotinus 
win share his gratitude to Mr. Ernest R. Debenham, who undertook the entire financial 
burden of the work. 

J. H. S. 


Die Antike Miinze als Kunstwerk. By Kurt Reglixg. Pp. 148, with 45 collotype 
plates. Berlin : Schoetz und Parrhysius, 1924. 

It is nearly halt a century since the publication of Professor P. Gardner's pioneer work. 
Types of Greek Coins, and since then no similar survey has made its appearance. In the 
present work the Director of the Berlin Cabinet does not, it is true, range over so wide a 
field : the difierence in title sufficiently indicates his limited scope, which is to write the 
history of Greek coins as works of art, ignoring as far as possible their economic, historic 
and mythological aspects. In important directions he breaks new ground, while he works 
over the old more closely and carefully : indeed one’s only criticism of the book as a whole 
is that the cultivation is so intensive that it is often difficult to see the wood for the trees. 
To be frank, it is very hard reading, physically as well as mentally. The strings of refer- 
ences keep the reader continually searching the plates under penalty of missing the essence 
of its highly concentrated sentences, though if he -Hins through to the end he is amply 
repaid. The author sees the coinage of the ancient world not in isolation, but as a particular 
expression of its art at large, and, subject to the special limitations imposed by purpose 
and material, following step by step the same course. Thus while he is at pains to cite 
frequent and just analogies from the major arts, he emphasises the artistic independence 
of the die engravers of the earlier periods, and strongly attacks the view that they largely 
borrowed their subjects from sculpture or painting. Some may think that he goes too 
far in this reaction; true, die engravers were not slavish copyists, but the parallels stiU 
to be found among the relatively scanty remains of ancient sculpture suggest that the 
direct debt to their elder brothers was greater than the author allows. The styMstic 
development is fitted into a more closely articulated framework than is usually attempted : 
the archaic period (700-480) falls into three subdivisions at 570 and 520, the fine period 
(480-323) into four at 440, 400 and 359. The third period covers the Hellenistic age and 
the Roman Republic, while the fourth summarises somewhat scantily the Empire down 
to A.D. 284. In the earlier periods, which rightly constitute the chief interest, there are 
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sections on such subjects as the treatment of animals, sitting and standing figures, spacing, 
etc., and the development of various motifs is carefully traced. General characteristics 
are sketched in from time to time with a firm hand and many acute observations stick 
out from the mass of detail. We note, for example, that a wholesome scepticism is 
admitted on the value of style (as opposed to fabric) for determining locality, and with 
this we can only agree. The short discussion of fourth-century portraiture is perhaps 
less satisfactory than the rest. The author apparently regards MaussoUus as the first 
individual to be represented in a genuine portrait of any kind, and refuses to believe on 
a priori grounds that the four strikingly realistic heads on a weU-known group of Cyzicene 
staters (c. 375) can be other than imaginary likenesses of distinguished men long dead. 
But what of Demetrius of Alopece and his portrait of bald, pot-bellied Timotheus and 
others ? Besides, the analogy on which stress is laid between a coin of los showing a 
head of Homer and the Cvzicenes hardly holds. There we have a head which but for the 
legend OMHP02 would pass quite comfortably for Zeus or one of his bearded fellows ; 
here are heads which one feels in spite of the lack of a name to be human and individual. 
In this connection, too, more space might have been given to the portraits of the HeUenistie 
age : there is none, for example (and splendid ones may be found), of Seleucus Kioator, 
or of any Bactrian king. Indeed the absence of aU mention of this outljung provunce from 
the survey of Hellenistic art is a somewhat surprising omission. 

Throughout his work the author’s standpoint is severely objective, that is to say, in 
spite of the title, archaeological rather than aesthetic ; we miss, for example, any discussion 
of the individuality of the various masters — and they are not a few — who actually signed 
their -works. But to those who wish to get a general -view of the artistic development of 
Greek coins, the problems which faced the engraver and his solutions, the book with its 
forty-five admirable plates maj' be heartily recommended. 


Die HeUenistische Kunst in Pompeii. Herausgegeben von Fkaxz Wixtek, Bd. 
IV. Gefasse und Gerathe aus Bronze. By Erich Pebxice. Pp. 64, -with 
16 plates and 90 text-illustrations. Berb'n and Leipzig : W. de Gruj-ter & Co., 1925. 

We are glad to see a first instalment (strictly speaking, the fourth volume) of the German 
publication of Hellenistic art at Pompeii, rmder the editorship of Dr. Winter. Dr. Pernice’s 
name is a guarantee of a high standard of excellence, as there is no better authority on 
Greek metal-work. The book is well got up and admirably illustrated. 

The comparison of metal vases with contemporary ceramic examples is very instructive, 
and does not seem to have been attempted hitherto with such careful study as in the 
present work. The author seems rather to suggest that the Pompeian vases are imitations 
of fictile forms in metal, but surely just the reverse was the case? A comparison of the 
clay and metal situlae (Figs. 19, 20) shows very clearly that the metal vase was the proto- 
t-vpe. At aU events the closeness of resemblance in some of the vase-forms, as, for instance, 
the large kraters with volute handles, is very remarkable. There is also an interesting 
section (p. 43 if.) on the development of the candelabrum, both as candlestick and lamp- 
stand. 


Male Inflbulation. By Eric Johx Di]xgw.4LL. Pp. vi -f 145, with 1 plate and 7 text 
illustrations. London : Bale, Sons, and Danielson, 1925. 10s. 6d. 

A complete and practical discussion of a much-misunderstood practice of antiquity. The 
■writer suggests that the term has been extensively but wrongly applied by scholars to 
phenomena in Greek art which are to be explained by reference to customs and ideas quite 
different from infibulation proper. The work is announced as the first of a series of similar 
studies and we shall await -with interest the appearance of the next in the series. 
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The Voyage of the Argonauts. By Jaket Euth Bacox. Pp. 187, with six 
iUustrations and three maps. London : Methuen, 1925. 6s. 

This pleasantly- written little volume is an examination of the famous legend, of its develop- 
ment in literary tradition and of its possible historical sources. The treatment is con- 
servative, and the conclusion is reached that a real voyage of about the fourteenth century 
B.c. is the origin of the saga. 


L’Bmpire de TOrient. By Staveo Costopoulo. Pp. 260. Paris : Tile de France, 
1925. 

A study of economic conditions in Kemalist Turkey. The author writes from the HeUenie 
point of view, and we fear that his conclusion, that the salvation of Turkey lies in the 
repatriation of the expelled Greek elements, presents obvious difficulties. 


The Greek Commonwealth. Politics and Economics in Fifth-century Athens. By 
A. ZiiDiEEX. Fourth edition, revised. Pp. 471. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1924. 


A History of Egypt under Roman Rule. By J. Gkaftos Melxe. Third edition. 
Pp. xxiii -f 331. London : Methuen, 1924. 


Five Stages of Greek Religion. By Gubeet Murray. Pp. 276. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1925. 


Die Islamische Damaskus. Wissenschaftliche Veroffentliohungen des Deutsch- 
Turkischen Denkmalschutz-Kommandos. By T. Wiegand, K. Wulzixger and C. 
Watztxgee. Pp. 203, with 62 plates. BerUn and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter, 
1924. 
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A 

Aeschylus, Eumenides, 120 B. 

Aigistiios, death of ( ?), on Minoan gem, 39; 
name of, 41 

Amari, Crete, Minoan signet-ring from, 66 
Amber in prehistory, 229 
Antioch in Pisidia, excavations, 212 
Apollo and the Hyperboreans, 233 if. 
Apollonia as place-name, 237 
Argive Heraeum, excavations, 211 
Arkhanes, Crete, gold ring from, 6; tomb 
at, 46 

Artemis, Minoan type of, 21, 24 
Asia Jlinor, inscriptions from, 191 
Astronomical cycles, 82 
Athens and Hestiaea, 243 
Athens, Acropolis Museum, sculptures in, 
174 fip. ; sculptured bases found iu wall, 
164 ff. ; balustrade of Athene Nike, 204; 
excavations, 221 

Athletics ; see Pentathlon and Games 
Atreus, (?) in Hittite tablets, 161 ; tomb 
of, at Mycenae, 45 
Attarstyas on Hittite tablets, 161 
Attica, epigraphy for 1923^, 106; excava- 
tions, 221 ; bronze statue found in sea, 
222 

Avdu (Crete), Minoan gem from, 36 

B 

Babylomaj.' signs of the Zodiac, 78, 200 
Baltic trade routes, 230 ff. 

Berlin Museum, Minoan gem, 22; archaic 
relief, 174 

Boghaz Keui, cuneiform tablets from, 161 
British Museum, portrait statuette of 
Socrates, 255 

Butterflies in Jlinoan art, 53; from Turn 
Severin, 58 ; on sarcophagus. 62 
Byzantine sites, excavations, 227 

C 

Chaeiot, Minoan types of, 32 
Chrysalis on Minoan gem, 53 
Cleostratus on the signs of the Zodiac, 78 £f. 
Clyrtemnestra on Minoan gem, 39 
Coin-find south of Danzig, 231 


Coins of Lampsakos, 16; of the Thracian 
Chersonese, 177 

Constantinople, sculptured relief, 209 
Corinth, excavations, 210 
Cottenham, sculptured relief, 177 
Crater, marble, in New York, 201 
Crete, excavations, 226 

D 

Dedicatioxs, Graeco-Roman, 95 
Deer in Crete and Greece, 10 
Delos, excavations, 219; sacred gifts from 
Hj'perboreans, 233 
Delphi, excavations, 218 
Dictynna, on gem, 21 

Divine power in Graeco-Roman beliefs, 
85 ff. 

E 

Eleusis, excavations, 222 ; relief, 203 
Endoios, 172 

Epigraphy’, Greek, progress of, 102 ff., 
183 flf. 

Eumenides of Aeschydus, 120 If. 

Eutresis, excavations, 211 

F 

Flobexce, relief in the Uffizi, 204 
G 

Games, on archaic reliefs 169 ; and see 
Pentathlon 

Gem portrait of Socrates, 260 
Gold intaglios, Minoan, 1 ff. 

Griffin on ring of Nestor, 68 

H 

Hekaeum, Argive, excavations, 211 

Hermarchos, statuette in New York, 259 

Hestiaea, inscriptions, 243 

Hipparchus, 81 

Hittite tablets, 161 

Hockey, ancient, 171 

Horae, relief of, 206 

Hyperboreans, 233 

Hypsicles, 80 
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I 

Ince Blundeix, relief, 172 
Inscriptions, see epigraphy; tauroboUc, 
181 ; Attic, 244 
Italy, inscriptions from, 189 

J 

Jasox, inventor of Pentathlon, 132 
Julian the Apostate, chronology of, 251; 
inscription contemporary with, 182 

K 

Kakovatos, tombs at, 43 
Khabiriyas, Khabiri, on Hittite tablets, 163 
KhasamUis, on Hittite tablets, 163 
Knossos, clay sealing from, 18; tomb of 
Double Axes, 61 
Kumasa, signet from, 47 

L 

Laios, 37 

Lampsakos, coin-type, 16 
Lateran, sculptured base in, 203, 208 
Libation, scene on gems, 17 
Lion, on ring of Nestor, 65; on Minoan 
gems, 9, 26 

Loin-cloth in archaic art, 179 
Lulakbi in Hittite tablets, 163 

M 

IVLiCEDONiA, excavations, 217, 225 
Metropolitan Museum, 211, 269 
Miletos, Cretan traditions at, 8 
Minoan gems, 1 tf. ; goddess types, 11 If. ; 

pottery, 45, 75; architecture, 45 
Mithraic grades, 98; Mitbraeum at Ostia, 
99 

Munich, Neo-Attic relief, 204 
Music, Greek scales, 77 
Mycenae, butterflies from, 55; gold 
chrysalis from, 55 ; gold scales from, 59 ; 
signet ring from, 1 1 ; tomb of Clytem- 
nestra, steatite pithoi from, 74; tholos 
tombs, date of, 45, 75 
Mysia, reUef from, 209 

N 

Neo-Attic sculpture, 202 
Nestor, ring of, 46 fi. ; date, 72 
New York, Metropolitan Museum, Neo- 
Attic crater, 201 ; bronze statuette of 
Hermarchos, 259 
Niru Kbani, Minoan fresco, 7 

O 

Oedtpus on Minoan gem, 27, 37 
Ol 3 rmpic games, calendar, 83; pentathlon, 
134 

Orestes, on Minoan gem, 39 


P 

Pajj and Nymphs, relief, 203 
Peleus and Jason, 132 
Peloponnese, epigraphy, 113; excavations, 
225 

Pentathlon, system of, 132 

Persephone, t3rpes of, 16 

Perseus (?) in Hittite tablets, 161 

Phaestos, Minoan butterflies from, 56, 57 

Philippi, excavations, 221 

Pliny on Cleostratus, 79 

Poppies in ^Minoan cult scenes, 11, 15 

Pylos, tombs at, 42 ; gold ring from, 46 

R 

RrvERS of Paradise, 49 
Rome, inscription from, 180; Capitol, 
sarcophagus, 62 ; Lateran, sculptured 
base, 203, 208 

S 

Sacrai knot, 7 
Salonica, excavations, 227 
Seales of Greek music, 77 
Sculpture, in round : from the Acropolis, 
174 ; bronze found in sea, 222 ; Socrates 
in British Museum, 255; warrior from 
Sparta, 215 ; in relief, archaic Athenian, 
164; Berlin, 174; Constantinople, 209; 
Cottenham, 177; Ince Blundell, 172; 
Lateran, 203, 208 ; New York, 201 
Seated goddess type, Minoan, 11 
Signet, development of Slinoan, 47 
Smjrna, ring from, 6 

Socrates, portrait, statuette in British 
Museum, 254 ; on gem, 260 
Soul represented as butterfly, 62, 63 
Sparta, excavations, 213; statue, 215 
Sphinx and Oedipus, 27 
Spring goddess, 15 
Swans on Minoan gems, 23 

T 

Taurobolic inscription, 180 
Taurokathapsia, 5 

Terra-cotta head from Sparta, 217; relief 
from Magna Graecia, 16 
Thasos, excavations, 220 
Thessaly, excavations, 220 
Thisbe, Minoan gems from, 1 fi. ; name, 3 
Trade Routes, prehistoric, 229 
Tree of Life, 50 

Turn Severin, butterfly from, 58 

V 

Vapheio, gems from tomb, 20, 35 
Vardar valley, excavations, 217 

Z 

ZoDLAC, signs of, 78 S. ; on Babylonian 
tablet, 200 
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MyicrBoSi 41 

’ATrAoDy = ’Att^JaX^v, 234 

aperrtf aperai, 88 
apxaioif in astronomy, 8 1 

Boriytaj fioyjyoSf 8 
SvyapLiSi Suydfxeis^ 88 


Kaafx€7\oSy 168 
K€pTITl(o>f 171 
K^t€(oi, 162 
KVp'ia €KK\lJ(Tiaf 245 

Aextyes (? = Lulakhi), 163 

■jrpwTa <r7j/X€ta, 78 ff. 


fla<popd, 243 

iv'KrKvposy 168 
€| ivLTayijSf 95 


2«j8a<rT05 applied to deities, 92 
urifieXa^ 79 
(TKVpOSf 169 


^(pSiovt 80 


T€A€T 17 , 85 

TifjLTj^fls in Phrygian Lose., 100 
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